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vO OR ER Y, like every other Art, has 

been moving forward to Perfection by 
flow Degrees ; ; and, though the. Cooks of the 
laſt Century boaſted of having brought it 70 
the highef/t Pitch it could bear, yet we find 
that daily Improvements are fill making 
therein, which muſt be the Caſe of every 


Art depending 07 Fancy and Taſle : And 


though there are ſo niany Books of this Kind 


already publiſhed, that one would hardly | 


think there could be Occaſion for another ; 


yet we flatter ourſetves, that the Readers 4 


this Work will find, from a candid Peruſah 
aud an impartial Compariſon, that our 
Prelenſions to the Favours of the Public are 
not ul founded. 
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Order,” as to render them exceedin ly in- 
tricate and bewildering ; and the Receipts 
written with ſo much Carkleſmneſs and In- 
actaraty, as not only" to render them ex- 
ceedin gly perplexing, but frequently totally 
unintelligible. In this Work, however, we 
hope, that Perſpicuity and Regularity "will 
be ſeen in every Step doe have taten. Me 


1 Yao! divided the whole Book” into ſeparate 
Patris, and "thoſe Parts into Chapters ; ſo 


Mat the Reader has only to look into the 


Contents, and he will there And, at one 
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OW, the whole of that Branch of Cookery 


he may "want to conſult. The Utility "of 


regularly claſſing every Ming in a Book of 
this Kind is 700 ade to need Arguments 
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tion qu Culinary Poiſons, but have alſo, in 
different Parts, of the Book, reminded the 
Cooks of the ſad Conſequences of nat heep- 
ing ibeir Coppers and eee Proper 
tinned. 


2 15 N. ark iS in tended for FY Uſe of 
all Ranks in general, not only for thoſe Tho 
have , attained 4 tolerable Knowledge of 
Cookery, but alſo for thoſe who are but young 
in Experience, wwe have occaſionally given 
the moſt fimple with the moſt Jumptuous 
Dijhes, and thereby directed them how Pro- 
perly to decorate the Table of either the Peer 
or tbe Mechanic. 


De various Branches of Paſtry and Con- 
fectionary, ſuch as the making of Pies 
and Puddings, Cakes, Cuftards, rams and 
Creams, Jellies, Preſerves. and Conſerves, 
and all the other numerous and elegant 
Articlet of that Claſs, as well as the Pre- 
Faration of Pickles and Preſerves, and the 
A 3 Art 
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Art of makings Wines and Cordials, are 
treated under difiinct Heads, and rendered 
plain, eaſy, and familiar, to every Capacity. 
We - ſhall only ada, "that: neither Labour, 
Care, nor Expence, have been ſpared to 


make this Work Worthy of the Patr Onage of 
he Public, 
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COOKERY 1n GENERAL. 
. r l OY 5 
"INTRODUCTAON... - - 
CHAP. Il. ET 


Directions for the proper Choice of different Kinds of Proviſſans. 
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3 1 CUSTARDS and CHEESECAKES. 
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Cook ER in general. 


CHAP. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


N the early ages of the world, people lived 
on fruits and vegetable productions, as they 


ſucceeded each other in their peculiar ſeaſons, 
and Nature was their only cook. The produce 


of the earth, trees, and hedges, in thoſe days, 


ſupplied the inhabitants with both food and 


ſauce ;- for the ſtudied embelliſhments of art 


were then totally unknown. A healthful and 
vigorous conſtitution, moderate exerciſe, a 
. wholeſome and odoriferous air, and a mind 
\ undiſturbed with diſappointed ambition, or the 
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anxious eares of avarice, conſtantly ſupplied 
them with that appetite, the want of which: 
is ſo much complained of in theſe days of luxury 
and reſinement. The | decays of nature in the 
expiring periods of life, were the only infir - 
mities to which people were then liable; and 
though their limbs ſometimes failed to per- 
form their offices, their health and appetite; 
continued with them till life was no more. 
In this rude, but natural ſtate, the food of man- 
kind is ſaid to have continued upwards of two 
thouſand years, during which period, the cook 
and phyſician were equally unknown. 
It is not eaſy to ſay at what period man ex- 
changed vegetable for animal diet; but certain 
it is, that he no ſooner began to feed on fleſh, - 
fowl, and fiſh, than feaſonings of ſome kind 
became requiſite, not only to render ſuch food. i 
the more pleaſing! and palatable, but alſo to 
help digeſtion, and prevent putrefaction. Of 2 
theſe ſeaſonings, ſalt was probably the firſt diſ- 1 
covered; though ſome are inclined to think, 4h 
that favory roots and herbs were firſt in uſe. 

Spices, however, ſuch as ginger, cinnamon, 
Pepper, cloves, and nutmegs, by degrees came 8 
into practice, and the whole art of cookery 1 
gradually improved, till it reached its Hen 

height of perfection. en 

5 1 Boiling, 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 
Boiling, or ſtewing, ſeems to have been the 
firſt mode of dreſſing in the early periods of 
culinary invention; roaſting; vr broiling, ſuc- 
ceeded next, and beyond theſe, no improve- 
ments were made in the art of cookery for 
ſeveral centuries.” The introduction of trade 
and commerce into Europe, ſoon made us ac- 
quainted with the products of other coun- 
tries; and rich fruits and ſpices, which the 
winds wafted to us from the remoteſt regions 
of the globe, were ſoon ſought after with fond- 
neſs and avidity. Cookery, pickling, and the va- 
rious branches of confectionary, ſoon became 
an art, and was as methodically ſtudied as the 
politer ſciences,. A regular | apprenticeſhip is 
now ſerved to it, and the profeſſors of it are 
incorporated by charter, as forming one of the 
livery companies of London. Since then 
cookery muſt be conſidered as an art, we 
ſhall proceed to treat of its different branches 
in regular order, and begin with giving pro- 
per directions for marketing. 


s MARKETING. 


Wy CHAP; 1 | 
Dire&ims for the proper choice of di 22 
kinds of proviſians. 


DE EF, 
N the choice of ox-beef, obſerve, that, if the 
meat be young, it will have a fine ſmobth 
open grain, of a pleaſing carnation red, and very 
tender, the fat muſt be rather white, than yel- 
low ; for when it is quite yellow, the meat is 
ſeldom good; the ſuet muſt be perfectly white. 
The grain of cow-beef 1s cloſer, the fat whiter 
than "that of ox-beef, but the lean has not ſo 
bright a red. The grain of bull-beef is ſtill 
cloſer, the fat hard and ſkinny, the lean of a 


deep red, and has a ſtronger ſmell than either 
cow or or- beef. 


Morro. 

IF you ſaders young mutton with your 
fingers, it will feel very tender; but if it be old, it 
will feel hard, and continue wrinkled, and the 
fat will be fibrous and clammy. The grain of 
ram-mutton is cloſe, the fleſh is of a deep red, 
and the fat is ſpongy. The fleſh of ewe-mutton 
is paler than that of the weather, and the grain 


is cloſer. Moit people give the preference to 


ſhort-thanked mutton. 


II A 
THE head of a lamb is good, if the eyes 
are bright and plump; but if they are ſunk and 
Wfinkled. it is ſtale. If the vein in the neck 
of the fore- quarter appear of a fine blue, it is 
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freſh ; but if it be green or yellow, you may 
be ſacs i it is ſtale; In the hind- quarter, if there 
be-a faint diſagreeable ſmell near the kidney, or 
if the knuckle be very limber, it is not good. 


VEAL. 

THE fleſh of a cow-calf is whiter than 
that of a bull, but the fleſh is not ſo firm; the 
fillet of the former is generally preferred, on 
account of the udder; if the head be freſh, the 
eyes will be plump; but if ſtale, they will be 
ſunk and wrinkled. If the vein in the ſhoulder 
be not of a bright red, the meat is not freſh; 
and if there be any green or yellow ſpots in 
it, it is very bad. A good neck and breaſt will 
be vrhite and dr but if they be clammy, and 
look green or yellow at the upper end, they are 
ſtale. The kidney is the ſooneſt apt to taint in 
the loin, and if it be ſtale, it will be ſoft and 
ſlimy. A leg is good, if it be firm and white; 
but bad, if it he: Iimber, and the 1 flabby, 
with Beep or yellow, ſpots, | 


EON K. | 
| . MEASLY pork. is very dan gte to eat; 
but this ſtate of it is cafily diſcovered, by the fat 
being fall of little keanels. If it be young, the 
lean will break an being pinched, and the Kin 
will dent, by nipping it with the fingers; the 
fat, like lard, will be ſoft and pulpy. If the 
rind be thick, rough, and cannot be nipped 
With the fingers, it is old. If the fleſh be cool 


\T 


and. ſmooth, it is freſh ; but if it be clammy, 


it is nde and, in this calc, the knuckle 
part Will. always be the Wor lea. Au 2b 
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THOS Bare the beſt'whick! . 


ſhank. If you put a knife under the bone of a 
ham, and if it come out clean, and fmell well, it 
is good; but if it be daubed and ſmeared, and 
has a diſagreeable ſmell, be ſure not to' buy it. 


"E 3-00 nf"; 7 
IF bacon be good; the fat will feel oily, a 
look white, andthe/Jean will be of a good co- 
Jour, and ſtiek cloſe to the bone; but it is, 
or will be ruſty very ſoon, if there be any yel- 
low ſtreaks in thedeah,: The rind of young 
bacon is always thin; but thick, if old. 


BRN A W N. 
THE rind of old brawn is thick we Hard ; 
but young, if moderate. The rind and fat of 
barrow and ſow brawn are very tender. 5 


VE VIS o N. 

THE fat of veniſon muſt, in a great mea- 
ſure, determine your choice of it. If the fat be 
thick, bright, and clear, the clefts ſmooth and 
cloſe, it is young; but a very wide tough cleft, 
ſhews it is old. Veniſon will firſt change at the 
haunches and ſhoulders: run in a knife, and 
you will judge of its newneſs or ſtaleneſs, by its 
ſweet or rank ſmell. If it be tainted, it will 
Tn greeniſh, or inclining to-be very black. 


"TCR 6, 

IF a cock-turkey be young, it will have a 
ſmooth black leg, with a ſhort ſpur; the eyes 
will be full and bright, and the fe et Iimber and 
moiſt ; but you muſt carefully frye, that 
the ſpurs are not cut or ſcraped to deceive you. 

@ 22 When 
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When a turkey is ſtale, the feet are dry, and the 
eyes ſunk. The ſame rule will determine, 
whether a hen- turkey be freſh or ſtale, youn 

or old; with this difference, that if ſhe is old, 
her legs will be rough and red; if with egg, the 
vent will be ſoft. and open; but if ſhe * 
no 6s the vent will be hard. 


CK S and HZ N SS. 
THE ſpurs of a young cock are ſhort; but 
| the ſame precaution will be as neceſſary derer in 
that point, as juſt obſerved in the choice of tur- 
kies. Their vents will be open, if they are ſtale ; 
but cloſe and hard, if freſh... Hens are always beſt 
when full of eggs, and juſt before King begin 
to lay. The combs. and legs of an old hen are 
rough; but ſmooth when young. The comb of 
a good capon is very pale, its breaſt is peculiarly 
fat, and it has a thick belly, and“ a large rump. 


| G E n 

A yellow bill and fect, with. but few hairs 
pon them, are the marks of a young gooſe; 
1 theſe. are red when old. The feet will 

be limber, if it be freſh, but ſtiff and dry, if old. 
Green geeſe are in ſeaſon from May or June, till 
they are three months old... A, ſtubble gooſe will 
be g ood till it be. five Or fix months old, and 
mould be picked dry; but green geeſe ſhould be 
ſcalded. The ſame rules will, hold good for wild 

e with e to their being young or old. 

Reigen l 

LE E leg of a freſh- killed duck are RD, ; 
it be #4 its belly will be hard and thick. 
5 feet of 2 Hale duck are dry: and ſtiff. The 
| B 4 feet 


8 MARK ET ING. 
feet of a tame duck are inclining to a duſky 
yellow, and are thick. The feet of a wild duck 
are ſmallet than a tame one; and are of a reddiſh 


colour. Ducks muſt be 15850 ary, but ere 
lings ſhould be ſcalded. 


P n 2 4 8 A N 1 * 

THESE very. beautiful birds are of the Eng 
liſh cock and hen kind, and are of a fine flavour, 
The cock his ſpurs, which the hen has not,-and 
the hen is molt valued when with egg. The 
ſpurs of a young cock 3 are ſhort and 
blunt, or found; but if he be old, they are long 
and ſharp? If the vent of the hen be open and 
green, the'is ſtale; and when rubbed hard with 
the finger? che ſein will. peel. If ſhe be with 
885 the vent Will be ſoft.” dq abo 


* 7 
_ 


rs e COCKS. 

A woodcockis a bird of paſſage, and i is found 
with us only in the winter. They are belt at 
fortnight or three weeks after their firſt ap- 
pearance, when they have reſted after their lon 
paſſage over the ocean. If they be fat, they 

will- feel firm and thick, which is a proof of 
thei good condition. Their vent will be alſo . 
thick and hard, and a vein of fat will run by the * 
ſide of the breaſt; but a lean one will feel thin 3 
in the vent. If it be newly killed, its feet will 'Y 
be limber, and the head and throat clean ; but 
the contrary, if ſtale. 


PARTRIDGE Ss, 
AUTUMN is the ſeaſon for partridg es, 
when, if young, the legs will be yellowiſh, and 
the bill of a dark Oey If they are freſh, the 
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vent will be firm; but if ſtale, it will look 
greenith; and the ſkin will peel when rubbed 
with the finger. If they be old, the bill will 
be white, and the legs blue. 


B ds TA R SOLES. f 
THE fame rules given for the choice of 
the turkey, will hold good with reſpect to ' this 


* 
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＋ HGE birds are full and fat at che vent, 
BY limber-footed, when new; but if the toes 
are harſh, the vent looſe, open and green, they 
are ſtale. If they be old, their legs will be 
large and red. The tame Pigeon is preferable 
to the wild, and ſhould be large in the body, 
fat and tender ; but the wild pigeon is not ſo 
fat. Wood- -pigeons are larger than wild pi- 
geons, but in other reſpects like them. The 
ſame rules will hold good in the choice of the 
ate fieldfare, hel lark, blackbird, &c. 


H AR E s. 

BOTH the age and freſhneſs of a hare are 
to be conſidered in the choice of it. When old, 
the claws are blunt and rugged, the ears dry and 
tough, and the cleft wide and large; but, on the 
contrary, if the claws be ſmooth and harp, the 
ears tear eaſily, and the cleft 1 in the lip be not 
much ſpread, it is young. 'The body will be 
ſkiff, and the fleſh pale, it newly killed; but, if 
the fleth be turning black, and the body limber, 
it is {ale; though hares are not always conſi- 
dered as the worſe, for being kept till they ſmell 
a little. The principal diſtinction between a 
a hare 
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hare and a leveret is, that the leveret ſhould 
have a' knob, or ſmall hone; near the foot, 
on innen which: a hare has not. ung ba, 
020% R i e 

- THE clavs-of an old rabbit are very adh 
<a long, and grey hairs are intermixed with'the 
wool; but the wool and claws/are ſmooth, when 
young. If it be ſtale, it will be limber, and 
the fleſh will look blueiſh, with a kind of ſlime 
upon it: but it will be Riff, and the fleſh white 
and dry, if freſh. 


* 


F D 
| THE general rules for diſcovering be 
Aſk be freſh or ſtale, are b obſerving the colour 
of: their 157 Which ſhould "be of a ivy red ; 
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IF a turbot be good, it will be thick "ry 
plump, and the belly of a yellowiſh white; but 
they are not good, if they, appear thin and 
blueiſh. Turbot are in ſeaſon the greater part of 
the ſummer, and are 5 e in the 
German and Britiſh ocean. | | 
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GOO D foles are thick and firm, and the TY 4 
of a fine cream - colour but they are not good, 
4 if wot be Shy. or incline to a Wan . 1 
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2 Lob Aa anmss ,: 

1 lobſter be freſh, the tail will 10 tif, 
and pull up with a ſpring; but if it be ſtale, the 
tail will be flabby, and have no ſpring in it. 
This rule, however, concerns lobſters that are 
boiled; and it is much better to buy them alive, 
and boil them yourſelf, taking care 1 5 they are 
not ſpent by too long keeping... If they have 
not been long taken, the claws will have a quick 
and, ſtrong motion upon ſqueezing the eyes, 
and the heavieſt are eſteemed the beſt. The 
cock-lobſter is known by the narrow back part 
of his tail. The two uppermoſt fins within his 
tail, are ſtiff and hard; but thoſe of the hen are 
22 and the tail broader. The male, though 
enerally ſmaller than the female, has the hig = 
wür, the fleſh firmer, and the body uk a mo 

der colour, when boiled. 2 
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THE fleſh of a good ſturgeon i is very white, 
with a few blue veins, the grain even, the ſkin 
tender, good- coloured, and ſoft. All the veins 
and griftles ſhould be blue; for when theſe are 
brown or yellow, the ſkin harſh, tough, and 
dry, the fiſh is bad, It has a pleaſant ſmell when 
good, but a very diſagreeable one when bad. It 

ould alfo cut firm without crumbling. The fe- 
males are as full of roe as our carp, which is taken 
out, and ſpread upon a table, beat flat, and 
ſprinkled with falt; it is then dried in the air 
and ſun, and afterwards i in ovens. It ſhould be 
of a reddiſh brown colour, and very dry. This 
is called caviare, and is eaten with oil and vinegar. 
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A cod ſhould be very thick at the neck, the 
fleſh. very white and firm, and of a bright clear 
colour; and the gills red. When theybe flabby; 
they are not good. T Ale are in ſeaſon from 
Okristaras to Lady-Day. I 21521649 
zu be 3607214 SK AT . unc nt 

F 18 fin ſhiöuld be very white! and wick 
When they are too freſſi, they eat tough; and 
if ſtale, they have u very difagreeable ſmell, fo 
that ſome Zamek 18 L to N them 
in 1 proper c time. 97 3 


H E R R t 0 "te 

THE gills of a freth heft ring are of a fine 
red, theit eyes fulk, and the whole fiſh Riff and 
very bright ; but ir the gills are of a faint co- 
lour, the fiſh limber and wrinkled: they are bad. 
The goodnets of - pickled herrings ! is known by 
their being fat, fleſhy; and white. Good red 
herringsare large, firm, and dry. They ſhould 
be full of row or melt, and as, outſide of them 
of 8 Ans ee | | 
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ALL the kinds of this fine A ke gh 
are excellent; but the beſt ate thoſe that are red 
and yellow. The female are molt in efteem, and 
are known by having a ſmaller head, and deeper 
body than the male. They are in high ſeaſon 
ar latter end of May; and their freſhneſs 

be known by the rules we have al- 
mg. laid down - for that Pu poſt⸗ e 
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THIS is alſo a freſh- water fiſh, and is in 
ſeaſon i in July, Auguſt, and September. This 
ſh ſhould be reſi alive; but 15 they be dead; 
examine the gills, which ſhould be red, and hard 
to open, the eyes bright, and the body firm and 
ſtiff, if freſh. Some are covered with, a ſlimy 
matter, which if clear and bright, is a good ſign. 


NA! L. MON. 
THE fleſh of ſalmon, when new, is of 2 fine 
red, and particularly ſo at the gills; the ſcales | 
ſhould be bright, and the fiſh very ſtiff. The 
ſpring is the ſeaſon for this fiſh; but whether 
that caught in the Thames, or the Severn-be 
beſt, is a matter of ſome diſpute. 


S. ME + T $5 
WHEN theſe are freſh, they are of a fine 
Glver hue, very firm, and have an ; agreeable 
ſmell, eſembling that of a cucumber. 


E E L S. is 
T HE Thames filver cel is generally. the moſt 
eſteemed: and the worſt are thoſe brought by the 
Dutch, and fold at Billingſgate market. They 
ſhould be dreſſed alive; and they are always 
in ſeaſon, except OY: the hot ſummer 


* | 
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THIS fiſh is found in the ſea as well as rivers, 
and ſhould be dreſſed alive. They are in ſeaſon 
from January to. March, and from July to Sep- 
tember. When freſh, they are ſtiff, their eyes 
bricht and full, and their donde n ! 
: Qry s- 
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10 THE Ooleticſter, P Pyfleet; and Milford: . 
ters, are eſteemed the beſt; though the native 
Milton are reckoned very good; being the fat. 
teſt and whiteſt. They are known to be alive 
and vigorous when they cloſe faſt upon the 
knife, and e 28s ſoon as e are eee 
in the body. 2 b 
1 PRAWNS bad 8 WRT Mp; - 20 2. 

THE V have an excellent fifiell when in per- 
fection; are firm and ſtiff, and their tails turn 
ſtifly inwards: Their colour is very bright, 
when freſh; but when ſtale, their tails grow 
limber, the brightneſs of their colour goes off, 
and they nn pale and clammy., 


rn: 1 
aN buying of butter, you muſt not truſt to 
the taſte Th ſeller gives you, leſt they e 998 vou 
a taſte of one lump, and ſell you ano 18 
chufing falt butter, truſt Fiber to your "Gnell 
than taſte, by putti a knife in it, and app] 
ing it to your noſe. the butter be in a al 3 
have it unhooped, and thruſt in your Knife, | 
between the ſtaves, into the middle of it; for 
the top of the caſł is ſometimes better butter | 
than the middle, owing t fo artful package. 
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nin E foe? "of your. cheeſe hetore 
you purchaſe it; for if it be old, with a rough 
and ragged coat, or dry at top, you may expect 
to find little worms or mites in it. If it be 
moiſt, ſpongy, or full of holes, it will give 
reaſon to ſuſpect that it is maggotty. Whe - 


ever 
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ever you perceive any periſhed; places on the 
outſide, be ſure to probe to the bottom of 
them; for, though the hole in the coat may be 
but ſmall, the petiſhed part within maybe con- 
ſiderable. . nargnd 15 o Nati lady £ ng Sion 
At cons 15 MO s aun he 
TO judge properly of an egg, put tlie greater 
end to your tongue, and if it feel warm, it 
is new; but if cold, it is ſtale; and according 
to the degree of heat or cold there be in the 
egg, you will judge of its ſtaleneſs or newnefs. 
Another method is, hold it up againſt the ſun 
or a candle, and if the yolk appear round, and 
the white clear and fair, it is a maxk of goods ' 
neſs; but if the yolk be broken, and the white - 
cloudy or muddy, the egg is a bad one. Some 
people, .in, order to try the goodneſs of an egg, 
put it into, a pan of cold water! the freſher it. 
is, the ſooner it will ſink to the bottom; but 
if it be addled or rotten, it will ſwim on the 6 
ſurface of the water, The beſt method of pre- 
ſerving eggs, is to keep them in meal or bran; 
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though. ſome place them in wood-aſhes, with 
their ſmall. ends downwards. When neceſlity - 
obliges you to keep them for any length of 
time, the beſt way will be to bury. them in 
falt, which will preſerve them in almoſt any 
climates ; but the ſooner an egg is uſed, the 
„ CE oi. 
DO QUOT 1 10 
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EATNESS being a moſt material. re- 
quiſition in a kitchen, the cook ſhould be 
particularly cautious to. keep all the utenfils 
perfectly clean; and the pots and fauce-pans 
N tinned. In boiling any kind of meat, 
but particularly veal, much care and nicety are 
required, Fill your pot with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſoft water; duſt your veal well with 
ne flour; put it into your pot, and ſet it ovet 
à large fire. It is the cuſtom with ſome peo- 
ple © put in milk to make it White; but this 
'1s of no uſe, and perhaps better omitted; for, 
if you uſe hard water, it will curdle the milk, 
give to the veal a brow niſh-yellow caſt, and 
will often hang in lumps about it. Oatmeal 
will do the ſame thing; but by duſting your 
veal, and putting it into the water when cold, 
it will prevent the foulneſs of the water From 
hanging upon it. Take the ſcum off clearly as 
ſoon as it begins to riſe, and cover up the pot 
clolely. Let the meat boil as flowly.as 9 
but in plenty of water, which will, make your 
veal riſe and hook plump.” A cook cannot make 
a greater miſtake, than to let any ſort of feat 
boil faſt, ſince it hardens the outſide before 


it is warm within, and contributes to diſcolour 


it. Thus a leg of veal, of twelve pounds 


eight; will take three hours and an half. boil- 


ing; 


— 
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ing; and the flower it boils, the whiter and 
plumper it will be. When mutton or beef is 
the object of your cookery, be careful to dredge: 
them well with flour, before you put them 
into the pot of cold water, and keep it co- 
vered; but do not forget to take off the ſcum 
as often as it riſes. Mutton and beef do not 
require ſo much boiling; nor is it much minded 
if it be a little under the mark; but lamb, 
pork, and veal, ſhould be well boiled, as mey, 
will otherwiſe be unwholeſome. A leg of pork 
will take half an hour more boiling than a leg 
of veal of the fame weight; but, in general; 
when you boil beef or mutton, you may allow 
an hour for every four pounds weight. To put 
in the meat when the wafer is cold, is allowed 
to be the beſt method, as it thereby gets warm 
to the heart before the outſide gets hard. To 
- boil a leg of lamb, of four pounds weight, you 
muſt allow an hour and an half. | 
| H a M s. 
PUT your ham into a copper of cold water, 
and when it boils, take care that it boils lowly. 
A ham, of twenty pounds, will take four hours 
and a half boiling ; and ſo in proportion for one 
of a larger or ſmaller ſize. No ſoaking is re- < 
quired for a green ham ; but ah old and large ham 
will tequire fixteen houts foaking in a large 


p tub of ſoft water. Obſerve to keep the pot 
5 well ſkimmed while your ham is boiling. 
« When you take it up, pull off the ſkin, and 
PN rub it all over with ah egg; fttew on crumbs of 
. bread ; baſte it with butter, and ſet it to the ſirs 
2 till it be of a light bro ann. 
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STEEP the tongue in water all night, if 
it be a dry one; but if it bea pickled one, only. 
waſh it out of water. Boil it three hours ; - 
and, if it be to be eat hot, ſtick it with cloves, 
tub it over with the yolk. of an egg, 1 
crumbled bread over it, and, after baſting -it 3 
with butter, ſet it before the fire till it be- 
comes of a light brown. Difh it up with a 
little brown gravy, or red-wine ſauce, and lay 
er of currant jelly round it. | 


PICK LED PORK. . 
HAVING waſhed your pork, and ſcraped 
it clean, put it in when the water is cold, and 
let-1t boil till the rind be tender. 


MI c KN. 2285 

PUT your chickens into ſcalding water, and 
as ſoon as the feathers will flip off, take them 

out, otherwiſe they will make the {kin hard. 
After you have drawn them, lay them in ſkim- 


med milk for two hours, and then truſs them 


with their heads on their wings. When you 
have properly ſinged, and duſted them 2551 | 
flour, cover them cloſe in cold water, and ſet 
them over a Now fire. Having taken off the 
ſcum, and boiled them flowly for five or ſix 
minutes, take them off the fire, and keep them 
cloſe covered for half an hour in the water, 
Which will ſtew them ſufficiently, and make 
them plump and white. Before you diſh them, 
ſet deen on the fire to heat; then drain them, 
and pour over them white ſauce,” ſuch as Fon: 
witt find under the e fauecs. 41 
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PLUCK your fewils, draw them at the 

rump, and cut ef de head, neck; and legs. 
Take out the breaſt- Bone catefully; and having 
tkewered them Wirk the ends of their legs in 
their bodies, tiè them round with a ſtting. Singe 
and duſt them well with flour, put them into 
cold water, cover the kettle cloſe, and ſet it on 
the fire; but take it off as ſoon as the ſcum be- 
gins to riſe. Cover them cloſe again, and lets 
them boil twenty minutes very flowly. Then' 
take them off, and the heat of the water, in half 
an hour, will ſtew them ſufficiently. Then 
treat them in the fame manner as above directed 
tor chickens, though melted butter is as often 

uſed as the white ſauce. 
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A turkey ſhould not be fed the day before it 
is to be killed; but give it a ſpoonful of allegar 
juſt before you kill it, and it will make it white 
and tender. Let it hang by the legs four or five 
days after it is killed; and when you have 
plucked it, draw it at the rump. Cut off the 
legs, put the end of the thighs into the body, 
and ſkewer them down, and tie them with a 
ſtring. Having cut off the head and neck, 
grate a penny loaf, chop fine a ſcore of oyſters 
at leaſt, ſhred a little lemon peel, and put in a 
ſufficient. quantity of ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg. 
Mix theſe up into a light forcemeat, with a 
quarter of à pound of butter, three eggs, a 
ſpoonful or two of cream, and ſtuff the craw 
with part of it; the reſt muſt be made into _ | 
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and boiled. Having ſewed up the turkey, and 
dredged it well with. floun pst it into a kettle 
of cold. water; cover ut;janaptet it over the fire, 
and take the ſcum off a8, Toon as it begins to 
riſe; and cover it again, It aſt, boil, very 
ſlowly for half an hour ; the take off your ket- 
tle; and let it ſtand cloſe covered; . A middling 
turkey will take half an hour to ſtand in the 
hot Water, and the ſteam being confined will 
fuffieiently ſtew it, When you diſh it up, pour 
alittle of your oyſter ſauce over it, lay your 
balls round it, and ſerve it up with the reſt 
of your ſauce in a boat. Barberries and le- 
mon will be a proper garniſh. Set it over the 
2 and make i it quite hot before you diſh it u up. 


Dre. 

"AS En as von have ſcalded and drawn your 
re ate let them remain for a few minutes in 
warm water. Then take them out, put them 
into an earthen. pan, and pour a pint of 'boil- 
ing milk over them. Let them lie i in it two or 
three haurs, and when you take them out, dredge 
them well with flour; put them, into a copper 
of. cold Water, and Over them up. Having 
boiled flowly about twenty minutes, take them 
ont, and mother them with onion auce. 


| P. I; 1G, E ON DX -> Ich 
"SCALD- oy draw your.. ugeons, PF tike 
ps the. craw as clean. a8 poli ible, Wach the m 
in ſeveral waters. and having cut off the pinions, 
turn their legs under their wings; dredge them, 
and put them: into ſoft cold water. Having 
en them very flowly a quarter of an. DONT» 
* % diſh 
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diſh them up, and pour over them good melted 


butter; lay round them a little broccoli, and 
ne them up with butter and en tl 


einen 19 py! tt 

A your rabbits; ſkewer them with their 
Ned ſtreight up, the fore legs brought down; 
and the hind legs ſtraight. Boil them at leaſt 
three quarters of an hour, and then ſmother 
them with onion ſauce. Pull out the jaw bones, 
ſtick them in their eyes, and ſerve them up 
with A ſprig of myrtle or Parberftes in their 
mouths. Ne | As 


6 RAIN HSS E _ 
BOIL them quick in a good deal of water, 
and fifteen minutes will be ſufficient. For ſauce 
take a quarter of a pint of cream, and a piece 
of freſh butter as large as a walnut; ſtir it one 
way till it is melted, and pour it into the 
diſh, —- 6 
ee e n 5 
LET the feet boil till they are pretty tender; 
but take up the heart, liver, and lights, when 
they have boiled ten minutes, and ſhred them 
pretty ſmall. Take out the feet, and ſplit them ; 
thicken your gravy with flour and butter, and 
put in your mincemeat, a ſpoonful of white 
wine, a ſlice of lemon, a little falt, and give it 
A gentle boil. Beat the yolk of an egg; put to 
it two ſpoonfuls of cream, and a little grated 
nutmeg. Then put in the pettitoes, and ſhake 
it over the fire, without letting it boil. Lay 
© Hppets round the diſh, and Pur in Tour: mĩnce- 
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dal! T. ai blind © £36: Fob 
be AS eg are of various ſtaes, we ie 
fine our directions in this atticle to one of about 
thirty pounds weight; and when the turtle be 
larger or ſmaller, proper allowances muſt; be 
- You muſt kill your turtle the night bes 
tore, and do this by cutting off the head. 
Let it bleed two or three hours, then 1 920 
the fans and the callipee from the call i 
muſt be cautious not to burſt the gal 1. T 13 
all the inwards into cold water; Rod the Zuts 
and tripe by themſelves, and open them with à 
penknife; waſh them very clean in ſcalding 
water, and ſcrape off all the inward ſkin, alc 
ing them into cold water as you do them. . Waſh 
them again, and put them into freſh water, in 
which let them lie all night. Obſerve to ſcald 
the fins and the edges of the callipaſh. and'tal- 
lipee, Take the meat off the ſhoulders, and 
break the bones; ſet theſe: over the fire, with 
the fins, in about a quart of water, and put 
into it a little falt, chyan, mace, and nutmeg; 
When it has ſtewed about three hours, ſtrain it, 
and put the fins by for uſe. The next morning, 
take ſome of the meat you cut off the ſhoulders, 
and ay dy it ſmall, with about a pound of beef 
or veal Seaſon theſe to your taſte; with 
a little ſalt, chyany” parfley, ſweet marjoram, 
nace, and nutmeg, c about half a pint of 
adeira wine. Stur this under the fl y part 
of the meat, and if any is left, lay it over ta 
prevent the meat burning. Cut the remainder 
of the meat and fins in pieces, about the 1ize 
eh an 1 egg, and ſeaſon chem - 2a high with falt; 
chyan, 
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chyan, and a little nutmeg ; put it into the 
callipaſh, and take care that it be properly ſewed 
up and ſecured at the end, that the gravy may 
not-eſca 75 Boil up the | gravy, adding more 
wine, if it require it, and thickenit with a little 
flour and butter; Put ſome of it to the turtle, 
and put it into the oven, with a well buttered 

aper over it, to keep it from burning. When 
b t is about half baked, ſquecze in . juice of 


one or two lemons, 7 5 ſtir it about. Two 


hours will bake the callipee; but the calli- 
paſh will require three. Cut the guts in pieces 
two or three inches long, the tripe in leſs, and 
put them into a little water, and ſet it in the 


oven with the callipaſil. When it is enough, 


drain it from the water, ſend it up very hot, 
mixed with the other parts. . 


The Weſt Indian method of dreſſing a turtle 
is as follows: Take the turtle out of water the 
night before you intend to dreſs it, and lay ĩt on 
its back. In the morning, cut its throat or tlie 
head off, and let it bleed well. Then cut off the 
fins; ſcald, ſcale, and trim them and the head, 


and raiſe the callipee, which is the belly or un- 


der ſhell; clean it well, leaving to it as much 
meat as you conveniently can. Take from the 


back ſhell all the meat and calle; except the 


monſieur, which is the fat, and looks . 
this muſt alſo be baked with the ſhell. Waſh 
all clean with falt and water, and cut it into 
wee a moderate ſize. Take from it 'the 

ones, and put them with the fins and head 
into a ſoup- pot, with a gallon of water, ſome 
12 and two blades of mace, When it boils, 
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eim it clean,” ut in a bunch of thyme, 
. ry; 1 young onions, and your 
veal art, except about one pound and a half, 
Whic müht be made forcemeat of, as for Scotch 
collops,” adding a little chyan pepper. When 
the veal has boiled in the ſoup about an hour, 
take it out, cut it in pieces, and put it to 
the other part. The guts, Which are confidered 
as the beſt part, muſt be cplit open, ſcraped, 
and made clean, and cut in pieces about two 
inches long. Scald and {kin the paunch or 
maw, and cut it like the other parts; mix 
ther with the guts and other parts, except the 
liver, and add half a pound of freſh” butter, a 
few. ſhalots, a bunch of thyme, parfley, and a 
little ſavory, ſeaſoned with ſalt, white pepper, 
mace, three or four cloves beaten, and a little 
chyan pepper, but take care not to put too much 
of it. Stew them about half an hour over a 
od charcoal fire, and throw in half a pint'ef 
adeira wine, with as mucli of the broth as 
will cover it, and let it ſtew till tender, which 
Will take our or flye hours. When it is nearly 
| enough, fin” it, and thicken it with flour, and 
add ome! veal broth: about the thickneſs of a 
fricaſee. Let your forcembat balls be fried about 
the ſtze of a walnut, and be ſtewed about half 
an hour with the reſt, If there be any eggs, let 
them be boiled and cleaned; but, if there be 
none, get twelve or fourteen yolks of hard eggs; 
then put the ſtew (which is' the callipaſh)'into- 
the ao with'the' eggs, and either make uſe of 
by. ſalamander, or put it into the oven to bake. 
2 the Wipes in * Feen pur- ſome 
butter 
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batter to it, and ſeaſon it moderately with chyan”, 
and white pepper, ſalt, beaten mace, chopped 
thyme, parſley, and young onions. Put a piece 
on each flaſh, and ſome over the whole, and a 
duſt of flour; then bake it in a brick oven, in 
a tin or iron drippingzpan. The back ſhell, 
which is called the callipath, muſt be ſeaſoned 
like the callipee, and baked in a dripping-pan, 
ſet upright, with four brickbats, or any thing 
of that kind. An hour and a half will bake it, 
which muſt be done before the ſtew is put in. 
The fins, when boiled very tender, muſt be 
taken out of the ſoup, and put into a ſte w- 
pan, with ſome good veal gravy, not high co- 
loured, a little Madeira wine, ſeaſoned and 
thickened as the callipaſh; and ſerved in a diſh þ 
by ittelf; The 1; ights, heart, and. liver, may be Y 
done the ſame way, but a little higher ſeaſoned ; , iq 
or the lights and i heart may be ſtewed with the 4 
callip aſh, and taken out before you put it into 14 
the ell. with a little of the ſauce, adding 2 
little more ſeaſoning; but diſh it by itſelf. 4 
The veal part may be made friandos, or. 5654: 1 
ſcollops of. The liver ſhould never be ſte wel Mt 
- with the callipaſh, but always dreſſed by itſelf, 18 
after any manner you like; except you ſeparate 40 
the lights and. heart from the callipaſh, and then RJ 
always ſerve them together in one dith. Take \ | 
care to ſtrain the ſoup, and ſerve it in a turreen 7 
or clean china bowl. The different diſnes may . 


be diſpoſed of in the following manner: The 9 
callipee at the head of the table, the callipaſh at Nt 
the h and the bghes, "_ fins, &c. in * 
the Ye: 3 | 3 5 
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+ PUT the largeſt calf's head you can procure, 
with the ſkin on, into ſcalding water, and let it 
remain there till the hair will come off. Then 
clean it well in warm water, and boil it three 
quarters of an hour. Then take it out of the 
water, and ſlit it down the face. Take all the 
meat and ſkin from the hone as clean as poſſi- 
ble, and be careful that you do not break off 
the cars. Lay it on a flat diſh; ſtaff: the ears 
with forcemeat, and tie them round with cloths. 


Jake out the eyes, and pick all the reſt of the 


meat clean from the bones; put it into a toſ- 
ſing- pan, with the niceſt, and fatteſt part of 
another calt,s head, without the ſkin on, boiled 


as long as the above, and three quarts of veal 


with the fleſh fide up, then cover the pan cloſe, 
and let it ſtew one hour over a, moderate firc. 
Put in three ſweetbreads, fried to a white brown, 
an;ounce of morels, the ſame quantity of truffles, 
895 artichoke bottoms boiled, : an,, anchovy, 

zoned and chopped ſmall, a ſmall quantity of 
chyan pepper, a little ſalt, half a lemon, three 
pints 5 Madeira wine, two large ſpoonfuls of 
muſhroom catchup, one of lemon pickle, half 
a pint of muſhrooms, and let them ſtew ſlowly 
half an hour longer, and ſtiffen it with flour 


gravy., Lay the ſkin in the pan on the meat, 


and butter. Take the yolks of four eggs, boiled 
hard, and the brains of both heads previouſly 
boiled; cut the, brains into pieces, of the ſize of 


1 


DuUtme gs ; | make a rich . forcemeat, - and ſpread 


it on the caul of a leg of veal, Roll it up in a 
cloth, and boil it one hour, and then cut it, in 
= three 
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three parts, the middle to be the largeſt. Put 
the meat into the diſh, and lay the head over it, 
with the ſkin ſide up; put * largeſt piece of 
forctmeat between the ears, and make the top 
of the ears to meet round it, in which ſtate it 
is called 25 crown of the turtle. Lay the 
other ſlices of the forcemeat at the narrow end, 
oppoſite to ench other, and lay a few of the ar- 
tichoke bottoms, eggs, muſhrooms, brains, 
morels, and truffles, upon the face and round 
it. Strain the gravy boiling hot upon it, and, 
as it ſoon grows cold, be as quick as poſlible 4 in 
diſhing it up. 


| S A L M ON. 

HAVING ſcaled your ſalmon, take out t the 
blood, and waſh it well, and lay it on a fiſh- 
plate. Put your water in a fiſh-pan, with a 
little falt, and when it boils, put in your fiſh 
for half a minute; then take it out for a minute 
or two. Do this four times, and then boil it 
till it be enongh. When you take it out of the 


fiſh-pan, ſet it over the water to drain, and 


cover it with a cloth dipped i in hot water. Fry 


a few ſlices of ſalmon, or ſome ſmall 'fiſh, and 
lay them round it. Scraped horſe-radiſh and 


fennel will be a proper garniſh, | 
| C0oDs:;HEtA.D. 


FIRST take. out the gills and the blood 


clear from the bone, and waſh the head well; 
then rub over it a little ſalt, and a glaſs of 
bl 4 allegar. Lay it on your fiſh- late, and when 


your water boils, throw in a arge handful of 


8 ha and a BA of allegar, Put in your fiſh, and 


* boil 


8 0 1 1 1 „f &. ; 


bail it gentiy "halt a an hour | but if it be 
large one, it will take türe quarts, Take it 
up very care ully, and ftrip off the ſkin nicely; f 
put. it before a briſk fire, dredge i it with flour, 
and baſte it well with Putter. When the froth 
begins to riſe, throw ſome crumbs of bread 
over it, and keep baſting it all the time to make 
it froth prop perlx. When it looks of a fine 
white brown, difti it up, and garniſh it with a 
Few ſmall fiſh or oyſters fried, barberries, ſcraped 
Horſe-radiſh, and lemon cut in ſlices, laid 
round it. The rot and livet mut be cut into 
ſlices, and a little of the lobſter dut ODE. the 
ſquee, in e muſt be laid over it. 


55 8 A r CoD. 
of EET your Aſh lie in water all night ; and ir 
Sou put à glaſs of vinegar, into the water, it 
will draw out the ſalt, 0 make it eat freſh. 
The next day boil. it, and when it is enough, 
break it into fleaks on your diſh. © Pour over it 
.parſnips boiled and beat fine, with butter and 
cream; but egg ſauce is more generally uſed. 
As it very ſoon grows cold, you muſt fend it 
to table on a . 15 # | 


wes (fb Co ©0080 8... 

oo AP god Bon dreſſed like little turkies, is a 
retty ſide · diſh for a large table, or for a dinner 
ent. Boil your ſounds as for eating, but not 

5 . 9 Take them up, and let them ſtand 
ill they are quite cold; then make a forceineat 
.of chopped-oyſters, crumbs of bread; a lump of 
butter, the yolks of two eggs, nitſheg, pepper, 
and; falt, and fill your ſojinds with it. ne. ci 
tnem 


" 
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them up in the ſhape of a turkey, and lard 


put. them before the fire in a tin oven to roalt. 
Baſte them well wich butter. ,When they are 
with barberries, | | » 
777 r 4 2 
YOUR turbot mult be waſhed clean; but 
by letting it lie too long in the water it will 
become ſoft. Rub ſome allegar over it, which 
j will add to its firmneſs. Put it on your fiſh- 
f plate, with the white ſide upwards, and pin a 
{ cloth over it tight under your plate, which 
will prevent its breaking. Boil it gently in 
hard water, with plenty of ſalt and vinegar, and 


diſcoloured. Be ſure not to put in your fiſh 
till the water boils, and whey it is enough, take 


lobſter or gravy ſauce into boats, and make uſe 

of criſp parſley and pickles for the garniſh; 
c TAG: 

GUT and gill your pike, and having waſhed 

it well, make a, good forcemeat of chopped 

oyſters, the crumb of half a penny loaf, a file 

lemon peel ſhred fine, a lump of butter, the 


1 
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yolks of two eggs, a few f\veet herbs, and ſeaſon. 


them to your taite with ſalt, pepper, and*nut- 


meg. Mix all theſe well together, and put 
tbem into the belly of the fiſh, which muſt be 
IVY IAC KAD On Ho bar + "Cad 


= I 


them down each fide, as you would do a tur- 
key's breaſt. Duſt them well wikh flour, and 


enough, pour on them oyſter ſauce, and garnith 


$ & © . 1% 3 © to TS 1 £ | . 
ſcum it well, which will prevent the ſkin being 


it up and drain it. Take the cloth off caré- 
fully, and flip the sch op your diſh; lay over. 
it oyſter patties, of fried oyſters; put your 
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ſewed up, and /ſkewered round. It muſt be 
boiled in hard Water, with a little ſalt, and a 
tea- cup full of vinegar put into the kill pan. / 
Fut in the fiſh as ſoon as the water boils, and, 
if it be of the middling fize, half an hour's boik=? 
ing will be. ſufficient: | Serve it up with oyſter 
ſauce in a boat, having firſt poured à little on 
the fin. Vou may uſe pickled e and 
wand for a ganiſn. 1 tn zockt 196119016 
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i LAY as large a piece as you leaſe of your 
fiſh all night in ſalt water, having firſt taken 
care to waſh it clean. Take it out the next 


morning, and rub it well with allegar, and let it 


lie in it two hours. 
the fiſh-kettle when full of boiling water, and 
throw in an ounce of bay falt, a few ſprigs of 
ſweet marjoram, and two large onions. ' When 
you perceive the bones begin to leave the fiſh, 
take it up, and ſtrip off the.ſkin; then flour it 
well; put it before the fire, and having baſted 


26 with freſh butter, let it ſtand till it be of a 


fine brown. When you diſh it up, you muſt 


make uſe of the white ſauce, which you will 


find in Chap. XII. Criſp parſley and red 2 912 


muſe be your garniſh, 


MAck E RET. | 
WHEN you have gutted your e b 


dry them carefully in a clean cloth, and gentiy | 


rub them over with vinegar. , Lay them on your 
fiſh=plate, and handle them as little as poſſi- 
ble, they 
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your 


Put your ſturgeon into 


being a very tender fiſh, and liable fk 
to rg Put W your ſiſh- pan When 
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your water boils, put in a little ſalt, and let 


them boil: gently about a quarter of an hour. 
Wben you take them up, drain them well, and 
Pat the water that runs from them into a ſauce- 

, with two ſpoonfuls of lemon pickle, one 
arge ſpoonful of walnut catchup, the ſame 
of browning, a blade or two of mace, an an- 
chovy, and a ſlice! of lemon. | Boil them all 
together about fifteen minutes, ſtrain it through 
a hair fieve, and thicken it with flour and but- 
ter. This muſt be ſent up in one boat, and 
parſley ſauce in another. Your fiſh muſt be . 
diſhed up with their tails in the middle, and 
ſcraped Kor. e and barberries will ſerve as 
a SHrpalh. 


„ FELAT F 16-#- | 

1 N DER this article we include flounders, 
plaiſe, and the various ſpecies of flat fiſh of 
that tribe. Firſt cut off the fins, nick the brown - 
fide under the head, and take out the guts. 
Dry them with a cloth, and boil them in ſalt 
and water. Garniſh them with red cabbage, 


7 and ſerve them up either with gravy, ſhrimp, | 


cockle, or muſſel-lauce. 


4 2 $I -BR NIN 0 . 
THOUGH herrings are ſeldom bölled. 


| Fl Me as they are ſometimes ordered to be dreſſed 
in that manner, we ſhall direct the cook how 


5 chat i is to be done. Scale, gut, and waſh them, 

4 clean and dry them, and rub. them over with 
Io Skewer their tails 
in their bacactis; rr lay them on your fiſh» 
las, Put chem in when the water boils, and 
in 
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10 9 I. ehe minutes take them dp. 


„and then turp their 
h 8 of the diſh. Uſe 5 


ET 9 for. fauce, and ka with e 
Horſe-r adilb, 4 5 * 1 R 0 x. | : | 


"— WHEN" you, haye ſealed, gutted, and Sai 

ur fiſh, put it into t the Wäter when it boils, 
| Wich ſome ſalty; at an onion cut into flices, and 
| "= arated 1 into ound! rings, Fl handful of parſley 
| ein picked 2 and waſhe F and as much milk as 
| A. turn the water. Put the fiſh into a ſoup- 

| as ſoon. as it is enough, and pour a little 

the Water, With the parſſey and the onions, 
| over it. It may be ſerved up with butter and 
JOEY in a dork and with or without onions, 


2 85 8 The, fame method may be ob- 
terved in Falte a trout.” wks 
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Vie . A and taken . 
hlod e Your eels, cut off their heads, dry 
m. aud bude them round on your Ell 
E: Ante. 1 oil an em. in ls and water, and fcrye 
em. a with; parſley r 
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into the "Ping 2 


tle 


1* roaſting all-kinds of meat; it will be a unt. | 
ful method te put A1 little ſalt and Water 
and baſte the meat a lit- 
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tle therewith, When it be dry, dredge it well 
with flour, and baſte it with freſh butter; 
becauſe. it will give a better colour to your 
meat. The fire ſhould be regulated according 
to the thing to be dreſſed. If it be any thing 
very little or thin, then you ſhould have a 
pretty little briſk, fire, that it may be done 
quick and nice; if it be a large joint, then take 
care that a large fire is laid gn to cake. The 
fire muſt be always clear at Bi bottom ; and 
when the meat is half done, move the drip- 
ping-pan and ſpit a little from the fire, and 
ſtir. it up, to make it burn clear and briſk ; 
for a good fire is a material thing in the bu- 
ſineſs of cookery, If it be beef you are roaſt- 
'ing, take care to paper the top, and baſte it 
well while it is at he fire, not forgetting to 
throw ſome ſalt on it. When the ſmoke draws 
to the fire, it is ſign that it is nearly enough; 
and then take off the paper, baſte it well, and 
dredge it with flour, to make it frothy ; but 
never falt your meat before you lay it to the 
fire, as that will draw out part of the gravy. 
Elf you intend to keep your meat a few days 
before. you dreſs it, 'dry it well with a clean 
cloth, and dredge it all over with flour, hanging 
it where the air can come to it; but take 
care that you leave no damp. place about it un- 
_ wiped. In roaſting mutton or lamb, the loin, 
the chine and the ſaddle; muſt have the ſkin 
raiſed and ſkewered on, and, when near done, 
take off the ſkin, and baſte and flour it to 
froth. it up. All other ſorts of mutton and lamb 
muſt be roaſted with à quick clear fire, with- 
rf = $5444 Bp HF D | 1 | out 
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gut the ſk in being raiſed, You aſt be care- 
ful to roaſt vral of a fine brown; and if it be 
à fillet or loing be ſure to paper the fat, that 
ou may loſe as little of it as poſſible. At firſt, 
it at ſome diſtance from the fire, but when 
it is ſoaked, put it nearer. When you lay it 
down, baſte it well with butter ; and when it 
be nearly done, baſte it again, and dredge: it 
with a little flour. The breaſt muſt be roaſted 
with the caul on, till the meat be enough 
dane, and ſkewer the ſweetbread on the back 
fide of the breaſt. When it be ſufficiently 
foaſted, take off the caul, baſte it, and dredge 
a little flour over it. Pork ſhould be well done, 
or it will otherwiſe be apt to ſurfeit. When 
you roaſt a loin, cut the ſkin acroſs with a 
ſharp knife, in order to make the crackling eat 
the better. When you - roaſt a leg of pork, 
ſcore it in the fame manner as the loin, and 
ſtuff the knuckle. part with . age and onion, 
and ſkewer it up. Put a little drawn gravy in 
the diſh, and fend it up with apple- ſauce in a 
boat. The ſpring” or hand of pork, if very 
Young: and roaſted like a pig, eats very well; 
ut, otherwiſe; it is much better boiled. The 
eri ſhould” be baſted with a little butter, a 
very little :duſt of flour, and ſome ſage and 
onion ſhred ſmall. Apple-ſaucs is the only 
ſauce made for this Joint, > Wild jfowls require 
a clear brifkfire; and ſhould be xoaſted till they 
are of a Tight Brown, but not too much; for 
it is a great fault to roaſt chem till the gravy 
runs out of tKeth, as they y thereby loſe their fine 
ce Tame Fowle require more "On: as 
they 
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they are a long time before they get thoroughly 
heated. They ſhould be often baſted, in or- 
der to keep up a ſtrong froth, and as it makes 
them of a finer colour, and rife better. Pig 
and geeſe ſhould be roaſted Before a good fire, 
and turned quick. Heres and rabbits require 
time and care, to ſee the ends are roaſted enough. 
In order to prevent their appearing bloody at 
the neck when they be cut up, cut the neck 
ſkin; when they are half roaſted, and let out 
the blood. Having thus premiſed theſe gene- 
ral rules for roaſting, we thall now proceed to 
particulars. 5 Bs. ee 

N ToncvEes or UDDER'S. 

THE tongue ſhould be parboiled, before it 
be put down to roaſt ; ſtick eight or ten cloves 
about it, baſte it with butter, and ſerve it 
ap with ſome gravy and {weetmeat fauce. An 
udder may be roaſted after the ſame manner. 

TY d 

IN order to roaſt a haunch of veniſon pro- 

75 as ſoon as you have ſpitted it, you muſt 

ay over it a large ſheet of paper, and then a 
thin common paſte, with another paper over 
that, Tie it faſt, in order to keep the paſte 
from dropping off; and if the haunch be a large 
one, it will take four hours roaſting. As ſoon 
as it be done enough, take off both paper and 
paſte, dredge it well with flour, and baſte it 
with butter. As ſoon as it becomes of a light 
brown, diſh it up with brown gravy, or cur- 
rant jelly ſauce, and ſend up ſome in a boat. 
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Haven of Mur rox. 

10 dreſs a haunch of tnptton veniſon 
faſhion; take a hind fat quarter of mutton, and 
Eut the leg. like a Hauch. Lay it in a pan, 
with the backſide öf it down, and pour a bottle 
of red wine over it, in which Tet it lie 8 
four hours. 8 43 it, and roaſt it at a go 
quick fire, and keep baſting it all the time with 
the ſame {Guo and butter; It will require an 
hour and an half roaſting; and when it is done, 
ſen it up with a little good gravy in one boat, 
and ſweet” ſauce in another.” A good fat neck 
of mutton 725 in this manner, is eſteemed de- 
licate eating. 52 


5 10% % 

"6 00ks,” "who chooſe to. haye the Kittins 
of the pig they. are to dreſs, muſt proceed thus. 
Stick the pig juſt above the breaſt-bone, and 
run the knife 1550 its heart; for if the heart 13 
not touched, it will be a long while dying. 
As ſoon as it is dead, put it a few minutes in 
cold water, and ruh it over With a little roſin, 
beat exceedingly fine, ar. you may make uſe of 
its own blood. for hat purpoſe. . Let it lie half 
a, minute in a pail of ſcaldi in water, then take 
it out, lay it upon a clean table, and pull off all 
the "fr as faſt as poſſible; but if they do not 
come clean off, put. it. into the hot water again; 
and when it i is perfectly clean it in warm 
Water, and then in two. or three co Id waters, in 


order that it may. not taſte of the roſin Wien 


dreffed.. Take, off the four feet at the; rſh 


1 AH it Ly the i and take out, all 
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the entrails. Put the heart, liver, lights, and 


pettitoes together; waſh the pig well in cold 


water, and having perfectly dried it with a 


cloth, hang it up. When you roaſt your pig, 
put in a little ſage ſhredded, two tea-ſpoontuls 


of lalt, one of black pepper, and acruſt of brown 
bread. , Having ſpitted your pig, ſew it up, 


and lay it down to a briſk clear fire, with a pig- 
plate hung in the middle of it. As ſoon as the 
pig is warm, put a piece of butter in a cloth, 
and frequently rub the pig with it while it 18 


roaſting; and, if jt be. a large one, it will re- 


quire an hour and an half. When your pig 
becomes of a fine brown, and the ſteam draws 
to the fire, rub it quite dry with a clean cloth, 
and then rub it with a little cold butter, which 
will help to criſp it. Cut off the head with a 
ſharp knife, and take off the collar, the ears, 
and the jaw-bone. © Split the jaw in two, and 
when you have cut the pig down the back, 
which muſt be done before you draw out the 
ſpit, lay the pig back to back on the diſh, a 


jaw. on each fide, an ear on each ſhoulder, and 


the collar at the ſhoulder.” Garniſh it with a 
cruſt of brown bread grated, pour in your 
fapce, and ſerve it up... yo TOI 

Another method, of roaſting a pig is, having 
prepared it as above,, ſpit it, and lay it to the 
fire, which muſt be a very good one at each 
end, or hang a flat iron in the middle of the 
"I Before you lay it down to the fire, 

red a little ſage very ſmall, take a piece of 


= 
- 


butter as big as a Walnut, and a little falt and 
pepper; put this into the pig, and ſew it up 


D 3 ſtrongly, 
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ſtrongly. Then flour it all ayer, and continue 
ta do ſo till the eyes drop out, or: the crackling 
wWillibe bard. Take care to ave all the gravy 
that comes from it, and for this purpoſe put a 
baſon or pan under in the dripping-pan, as 
ſoon as the gravy begins to run. When the 
pig be enough, ſtir up the fire briſkly, take a 
coarſe cloth with about a quarter, of a pound of 
butter in it, and rub the pig all over, till the 
crackling be quite criſp, when it muſt be 
taken up. Lay it in the diſhy and cut off the 
head with a ſharp knife and. before you draw 
out the ſpit, cut the pig in two. Cut off tho 
cars, and lay one at cach end; divide the under 
jaw, and diſpoſe of them in the ſame manner. 
Put the Ph you-faved into ſome melted but- 
ter; and boil them. Pour it into the diſh, 
with the brains bruiſed fine, and ths: Gage, 
mixed all together, and ferve it up. 


Hind. quarter of a PIO, Lamb Hb, 
AT that ſeaſon of the year, when-houſe-lamb 
bears an extravagant price, the hind- quarter of 
uy 4 pig will be a very good ſubſtitute. for 
it. Take off the ſkin and roaſt it, and it will 
eat like lamb; Serve it up with mint ſauce, 
or a ſallad. Half an A. bonne. will: 0 
N FD 32440049977 


"OJ © Greer r vie: tan | 
PUT 4 large lump of butter into the pools 
p it it; and la * dohn to the fire. Singe it, 
x E it wich flour; and baſte it ell with 
an Baſte it three or four different times 
_ cold utter, which: will. make the fleſh 
* pw pO op 7 $5" 
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be a large one, * muſt 
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riſe much better. than if it were baſted with 
the contents of the a e f 8 If the gooſę 

15 rs to the fire three 
anten. of an hour; "anc when you think it 
is enough, dredge it wi iy flour, baſte it till a 
fine froth riſes on it, an the gooſe be of a nicę 
brown. Garniſh it with a cruſt of bread 
grated round, the edge of the diſh, and ſerve it 

#Þ with a little, brown gravy under it. oo 


| STUB BLB GeE RS E. 100 
TAKE a few ſage leaves and two 3 
an:chop them as fine as poſſible. Mix them 
with a —.— piece of butter, two ſpoonfuls of 
ſalt, and one of pepper. Put this | into. the 
.goole, ſpit it, and lay it down to the fire. 
Sins it, and duſt it = flour, and when it-js 
thoroughly hot, baſte it with freſh butter. 
A large gooſe will require an hour and an half 
before a good fire, and when it be done, dredge 
and baſte it, pull out the ſpit, and pour in a 
little boiling Wife: toi wad An de 


e 4D 1K Beat 2100p 20100 
PLUCK your chickens very corefully, -Arazv 
them, and cut * their claws only, and truſs 
them. Put them down to a good. fire, finge, 
duſt; and baſte them with bufter. A quarter 
of an hour will roaſt them; 1 when they be 
enough, froth. them, and lay them on yayr 
diſh. Serve them up hot, with Parten and 
butter poured: e them, #3 o d 
F oO W. ILS. 

K AVING: gleaned: and dreſſed your large 


1 
144 


ble put them N a» good fire, finge, 


D 4 duſt, 


49, R OAST IN S. 
duſt, 25 baſte them well with butter. They 
muſt be near an hour at the fire. Make your © 
75 ravy, of the necks and gizzards, and when yo 
15 e:NRrained put in a ſpoonful of Wenig. 5 
ake. up your fowls, pour ſome gravy into the 
diſb, and ſerve them up: with-egg: laces! 1024 
P n Ep N π De 
PHEASANTS and partridges may be 
treated in the ſame manner. Duſt them with 
flour, and baſte them often with-freſh butter, 
* wi. them at a good diſtance: from the fire. 
Mi 
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fire will roaſt dap in half an hour. 

ke your gravy, of a ſerag of mutton, a: tea- 
ſpponful of lemon piekle, a large ſpoonful of 
catchup,. and the- ſame. of browning. Strain Ll 
it, and put a little of it into the diſh; ſerve | 
them 1 bread ſauce in a baſon, and fix 
one Re e ron ＋ the pots a 
its, 4801 


E 
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Sc AED. draw, and take the craws egy 
out ef your ns; and waſh them in ſeveral 
waters. When you have dried them, roll a 
| avs lump of butter in chopped parſley, and 
n it: wich pepper and ſalt. Püt this into 
* pigeons, | 2 N t. duſt, and baſte them. 
fire will roaſt- them in twenty minutes, 
and when they, be enough; ſerve them up with. 
2 8 butter for — and lay round med 
bobadod Wo 75.9998 K 6. 


ches of ts cr if they: _ er D 
| SKEWER dozen of Ike, Gad 8e tot 
. the-ſkewer yrs ſpit. 2 
baſte 


Four gravy muſt be made of the 


a quarter of a 
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paſte them; and let them roaſt" ten ne 8 
Break half 4 penny loaf into erumbs, and 
them, with a piece of butter of the fize of 5 5 
walnut, into à toſſing- pan, and having Thaken _ 
them over a gentle fire till they are of à light 
brown, lay them between the birds, and your 


little melted buttor aver chem. „ 


Lein eb a 

KIL Laid Ard your del 7 then Red an 
onion, and a few ſage leaves. Scaſon theſe with 
ſalt and pepper, and put them into your ducks. 
Singe, duſt, and baſte them with butter, and a, 
good fire will roaſt them in twenty minutes; 
for the quicker: they are done; the better the 
will be. Before you take them up, duſt them 
with flour, and baſte them with butter, to give 
them a good frothing and a pleaſing brown. 
gizzard and 
pinions, an onion, a tea ſpoonful of lemon 


pickle, a few pepper corns, a — blade of 


mace, a ſpoonful of catchup, and the ſame of 
browning. Strain itz, pour it into your diſh, ne 
ſeqd þ it up At onion ſauce in a baſon. 5 
oral why ie gien ICY 
HAVING dreſſed your turkey, abtrling to 
the 3 already given for boil- 
ing it, in page 19, truſs its head down'to the legs, 
and make your forcemeat, which muſt be . 
prepared. Brea a penny loaf into erumbs, ſhred © 
d ef beef net very fine © 
little ſauſage meat, or veal ſcraped and pounded, 
and, ſeaſon; to your. taſte: with pepper, ſalt, 
and ee Mix up all. together light! — i 


4. 
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with three eggs, and ſtuff it into the craw. 
Spit it, and lay it down to a good fire, which 
muſt be clear and briſſ. Singe, duſt it with 
flour, and baſte it ſeveral times with cold but- 
ter, which will froth it much better than the 
hot contents of the drippingrpan, and make the 


turkey more plump: When it he properly. done, 


renew the frothing 1 in the ſame manner as be- 
fore, and diſh it up. A middling fize turkey 
muſt be down at he fire an hour and a quar- 
ter. Pour into your diſh your ſauce, ſuch 
as you will find under the chapter of ſauces. 
Serve, it up garniſhed with lemon and pickles. . 


Sy 154. Row pr and RRE 
"THESE birds are ſaid to be peculiat to 
CE 1945 7 HAY being very rarely Goda in any 

other county. The propereſt food to give 
them is white bread —. boiled milk. and they 
will be fat in about eight or ten days; but 


they muſt be fed ſeparately, they being ſo de- 
lccate a bird, that, they will not both eat out of 
the ſame pot or trough. When you kill them, 


{trip the ſkin off the ben neck, with 
the feathers on, and then pꝓluck and draw them. 


Put them at. 4 $994, diſtance from, Pe. ore jo 


xoaſting, and they will be done enough in Wen 

Sorel, minutes,. LA the fire be good. 

e them up, flip the ſbin on again Wich 
niſh, the, dich with cxiſp 


dend. them up 


with. gravy under them, f. ſuch. A$..is directed for 
the phealant, and. bread Een ae eie 
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Cas E your rabbits, ſkewer their hd i 
their caſte upon their backs, ſtick their fore 
legs into their ribs, and ſkewer the hind legs 
double, - Break half a penny loaf into crumbs, 
a little parſley, thyme, ſweet marjoram, and le- 
mon peel. Shred all theſe fine, and ſeaſon them 
with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. Mix them up 
into a light ſtuffing, with two, eggs, a little 
cream, and a quarter of a pound. of butter. Put 
it into. their bellies, ſew them ;up, and dredge 
and baſte them well with butter. Take them 

up when they have roaſted au hour; chop the 
livers, and lay them in lumps round the edge 
of your diſh. Serve them up with parſley PR 
butter for ſauce, TT HEE 


RAB BI A s, drefſed Hare Faſhion: TEM 
LARD your rabbit with, bacon, and roaſt it 
in the manner of a bare. If you lard it, you 
muſt make gravy ſauce ; but if it be not a 
Wine ſauce will be moſt proper. 


H A W | 
HAVING: ſkewered your- hive with: the 
head upon one ſhoulder, the fore legs ſtuck 
into the ribs, and the hind legs double, proceed 
to make your pudding, which muſt be done in 
agen manner. Crumble a penny-loaf, put to it 
a quarter of a pound of beef marrow or ſuet, 
the like uantity of butter, ſhred the liver, 
pa in a ſprig or two of winter favory, a little 
emon peels an anchovy, a little chyan pepper, 
and half a nutmeg grated. Mix theſe up Jin a 
light forcemeat, With a glaſs of red wine, and 
214 tW Oo 


. 5 


TI 10 W 21812 bo G. - 
two eggs put it inte the belly of the . and 
ſew-it up!. Put a quart of ie the drip- 
g- pan, and baſte your hare with it till a very 
le of the milk be laßt, If it be a large hare, 

it will require an hour and an half doing ; and 
ve ao it be nearly done, duſt! Land baſte it with 
butter till i it be properly frothed. 


Woopcocks: 2 ien 71113 
HAVING put your birds on a little ſpit, 

take a round of;a threepenny loaf, and” toaft it 
brown; lay it in a diſh under the birds; and 
When you lay them down to the fire, baſte them, 
with a little butter, and ler the trail drop on the 
taaſt, When they be roait:d enough, put the 
toaſt in the diſh, and lay the birds on it. Pour 
about a quarter:of a pint of gravy into the diſh, 
and ſet it over a lamp or .chatting-dith for three 
or four minutes, when the whole will be in a 
proper condition to be ſent to the table. Ob- 
ſerye never to take any thing out of a wood- 
cock or ſnipe. 


EE LS and LAMPREYS. 
EELS and lampreys are roaſted with pud- 
dings in their bellies in the ſame manner. Cut 
off their heads, gut them, and take out the 
blood from the bone as clean as poſſible. Make 
a forcemeat of ſhrimps or oyſters, chopped 
ſmall, half a penny loaf, crumbled, a little le- 
mon peel ſhred fine, the yolks of two eggs, , 
a litile falt, pep er, ind. nutmeg. Put this 


the bellies of the fiſh, ſew them up, and turn 
them round on ihe diſh.” Put flour and butter 
oyer them, pout a little water into the diſh, and 

r 
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| bake them in a moderate oven. When you take 
them out, take the gravy from under them, and 
kim off the fat; ; ſtrain it through a hair lieve, 
and add to it a tea ſpoonful of lemon pickle, two 
= of browning, a large ſpoonful of walnut cateh- 
up, a glaſs of white wine, an anchovy, and a 
Y ſlice of lemon. Let it "boil ten minutes, and 

thicken it with butter and flour. Lemon and 
criſp pariiey may ſerve as a garniſh. 


; Dei 7 1 . 711 | 
: PUT a ſkewer into the vent of the tail of 
= thelobfter, to prevent the water getting into the 
0 body of it, and put it into a pan of boiling 
Water, with a little {at in it, and if it be a large 
one, it will take half an hour boiling. Then lay 
it before the fire, and baſte it with butter till it 
has a fine froth. Diſh it up with plain melted 
butter in a boat. This is a better way than 


actually roaſting them, and is not #rtonded- with 

g E the trouble. & | 9014 
5 „ Adil 229) 
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= UT the mcat off a leg of beef, and break 

the bones; put it into an carthen pan, 

ki h two Onions, and a bundle 'of ſweet: herbs, 
a foul it with a ſpoonful of whole pepper, 
La few. e and dialer f mace. Cover it, 


men 
— 


with 


little gravy, and a piece of butter rol 


8 BAK! N N ©: 

with water, and having tied the pot down cloſe 

with brown paper, put it into the oven to bake; 

As ſoon as it is enough, take it out and ſtrain it 

through a ſieve, and pick out all the fat and 

. finews, putting them into a . with a 
ed i 


in flour. 
det the ſaucepan on the fire; ſhake it often, and 


when it is thoroughly hot, pour it into the diſh, 


and ſend it to table. Ox cheek may be done in 
the! ſame. manner; and if you ſhould think it 


too ſtrong, you may weaken it by pouring in a 
ſufficient quantity of hot water; but cold water 
wall ſpoil it. 


RU MY f Beer. 
TAKE a rump of beef and bone it, bed it 
wal with a rolling-pin, cut off the finew, and 
lard it with a large piece of bacon. Scaſon your 
hrds with pepper, falt, and cloves, and lard 
acroſs the meat, that it may cut handſomel! 7 


Seaſon every part of the meat with pepper, ſalt, 


and cloves; put them in an earthen pot, with 


-all the broken bones, half a pound of butter, 


fome bay leaves, ſome whole pepper, one or two 
ſhalots, and ſome ſweet herbs. Cover the top 


of the pan well; then put it in an oven, and let 
it ſtand eight us Serve it up with ſome dried 


e and its own . 


Hr K. 
TAKE a calf's head, and 9 75 and waſh it 
very clean. Get an earthen diſh large enough to 


hold the head, and rub the inſide of the dim 


with butter. Lay ſome long iron ſkewers acroſs 


the top of the diſh, and lay the head on them. 


„ 4 
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not touch the diſh, and then grate ſome nut- 
meg on every part of it, a few ſweet herbs, 
ſhred ſmall, ſome crumbs of bread, and a little 


lemon; peel cut fine. Then flour it all over, and 


having ſtuck pieces of butter in the eyes, and 
on different parts of the head, flour it again, 
Let it be well baked, of a fine brown. You 
may throw ua little pepper and ſalt over it, and 


put into the diſh a piece of beef cut ſmall, a 
bundle of. ſweet herbs, an onion, a blade of 


mace, ſome. whole pepper, two. cloves, a pint 


of water, and boil the brains with ſome ſage. 


When the head, be enough, lay it on a diſh, and 


put it before the fire to keep warm; then ſtir 
all together in the diſh, and boil it in a ſauce- 
pan; then ſtrain it off, and put it into the 
ſaucepan again. Put into it a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, the ſage and the brains chopped 
fine, a ſpoonful of catchup, and two ſpoontuls 
of red wine. Boil them together, take the 
brains, beat them well, and mix them with the 
ſauce. Pour all into the diſh, and ſend it to 
table. The tongue muſt be baked in the head, 


and not cut out, as the head will then lie in the 


diſh more handſomely. 


PI G s. l. 3513410 
WHEN neceſſity obliges you to bike a pig, 


lay it in a diſh, flour it well all over, and rub 


the pig over with butter. Butter the diſh in 
which you intend to put it, and put it in the 


oyen. Take it out as ſoon as it be enough; and 
having rubbed it over with, a butter cloth, It 
| br” 
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Skewer up the meat in the middle, that it may 
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it into the oven again till it be dry; then take 
it out, lay it in a diſh, and cut it up. Take off 
the fat from the diſh it was baked in, and ſome 
good gravy will temain at the bottom. Add to 
this a little veal gravy, with a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and boil it up ; put it into the 
diſh, with the brains and ſage in the-belly, 


| | QC 43%. F.- 

HAVING ſealed, waſhed, and cleaned a 
brace of properly, get an earthen pan deep 
enough for them to lie in properly; and having 


buttered the pan alittle, lay in the carp. Seaſon 
them with a little black and white pepper, mace, 
cloves, nutmeg, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an 
onion, and an anchovy ; pour in a bottle of 
white wine, cover them cloſe, and put them 
into a hot oven. If they be large, they will re- 
quire an hour baking; but if they be ſmall, a 
leſs time will do them. When they be enough, 
take them up. carefully, and lay them in a diſh. 
Set it over hot water to keep it hot, and cover it 
cloſe. Pour all the liquor in which they were 
baked into. a ſaucepan ; let it boil a minute or 
two, ſtrain it, and add half a pound of butter 
rolled in flour. Keep ſtirring itall the time it is 
boiling ; ſqueeze in the juice of half a lemon, 
and put in a proper quantity of ſalt, obſerving 
to ſkim all fat off the liquor. Pour the 
ſauce over the fiſh, lay the roes round them, and 
garniſh with lemon. 

| n 
MAKE the head very clean, and lay it in the 
pan, which you muſt firſt rub round with but- 
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ter, Put in a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, 
ſtuck with cloves, three or four blades of mace, 
half a large ſpoonful of black and white pep- 
per, anutmeg bruiſed, a quart of water, a little 
piece of lemon peel, and a little piece of horſe- 
radiſh,. Duſt he head with flour, grate a little 
nutmeg over it, ſtick a piece of butter on va- 
rious parts of it, and ſprinkle raſpings all over 
it; put it into the oven, and when it be enough, 
take it out of that'diſh, and lay it carefully in the 
diſh,” in which you intend to ſerve it up. Set 
the diſh over boiling water, and cover it up 
cloſe, to prevent its getting cold. In the mean 
time, as expeditiouſly as you can, pour all the 
liquor out of the diſh, in Which it was baked, 
into a ſaucepan, and let it boil three or four mi- 
nutes ; then ſtrain it, and put to it a gill of red 
wine, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, a pint of 
ſhrittips, half a pint of oyfters, a ſpoonful of 
muſhroom pickle, a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, rolled in flour, and ftir all together till it be 
thick and boils ; then ftrain it, and pour it into 
the diſh, and have ready ſome toaſt, cut three 
corner ways, and fried criſp. Stick pieces of tlie 
toaſt about the head and mouth, and lay the re- 
mainder round the head; © Garnifh with lemon 
notched, ſcraped horſeradiſh,  *and- parſley 
criſped in a plate before the fire. 2 27 
. 
HAVING ſcaled, waſhed, and dried your 


. 
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and rub the fiſh all over with it. Lay them 
ſtraight in a pot, cover them with allegar, - tie 
a ſtrong paper over the top, and bake them in 
a moderate oven. They may be eaten either 
hot or cold, and they will keep two or three 
months, if the allegar be good. 


SP RATS. | 

IF ſprats are properly prepared and baked, 
they will eat well, and keep ſome time. For 
this purpoſe, rub your ſprats with ſalt and 
pepper, and to every two pints of vinegar, put 
one pint of red wine. Diſſolve a n e 
of cochineal, lay your ſprats in a deep earthen 
diſh, and pour in as much vinegar, red wine, 
and cochineal, as will cover them. Tie a pa- 


per over them, and ſet them in an oven all 


9 


night. 
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4 CH AP; MI. 
BROILING. 
Preliminary H nts and Obſervations. 


EFORE you lay your meat on the grid- 
iron, be careful that your fire be very 
clear. Turn your meat quickly while it be 
broiling, and have a diſh, placed on a chaffin- 
diſh of hot coals, to put your meat in as faſt 
as it be ready, and carry it hot and covered to 


the table. Obſerve never to baſte any thing 


on the gridiron, becauſe:that may be the means 
of burning it, and making it ſmokey. 
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THE beſt beef ſteaks are thoſe cut off a 
rump, and ſhould not be more than half an 
inch in thickneſs. Rub the gridiron with 
beef ſuet, and let the fire be clear. When the 
gridiron be hot, lay your ſteaks on it, and let 
them broil till they begin to look brown. 
Then turn them, and when the other. fide be 
brown, lay them on a hot diſh, with a flice of 
butter between each ſteak, and ſprinkle a little 
pepper and falt over them. Let them ſtand 
two or three minutes, and in the mean - time 
flice a ſhalot, as thin as poſſible, into a 
ſpoonful of water. Lay your ſteaks again on 
the gridiron, and keep them turning, till they 
be enough. Put them on your diſh, pour the 
water and ſhalot among them, and ſerve 
them up. 

MuTTon:CHoPs. 

TAKE a loin of mutton, and cut chops 
from it about half an inch thick, and cut off 
the ſkin, and part of the fat. Rub your grid- 
iron with fſuct as ſoon as it be hot, and lay on 
your chops. Keep turning them often, and 
take great care that the fat which. fall from 
them, do not make the fire blaze and ſmoke 
your chops. Put them into a diſh as ſoon as 
you think they be done, and rub them with 
butter. Slice a ſhalot very thin into a 
ſpoonful of water, and pour it on them, with 
: N of muſhroom catchup, and a little 
Alt. | Rs 
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PORK CHoPs. 

THE fame rules we have laid down for 
| broiling mutton, will hold good with reſpect 

to pork chops, with this difference only, that 
cork! requires more broiling than mutton. As 
| ſoon as they be enough, put a little good gravy 
| to them, and ſtrew a little ſage, rubbed fine, 
over them, which will give them an agreeable 
flavour. 


ern. g 
HAVING flitted your chickens down the 
back, ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, and 5 
lay them on the gridiron, over a clear fire, and 7 
at a great diſtance. Let the inſide continue f 
next the fire till it be nearly half done. Then 
turn them, taking care that the fleſhy ſides do 
not burn, and let them broil till they are of a a 
fine brown. Have good gravy ſauce, with = 
ſome muſhrooms, and garniſh them with lemon 3 
and .the liver broiled, and the gizzards cut, 
flaſhed, and broiled, with pepper and ſalt; or 
you may uſe any other ſauce you fancy. 


t 

WHEN you ſet about to broil pigeons, 
take care that your fire be clear. Take ſome 
parſley ſhred fine, a piece of butter as big as a 
walnut, with a little pepper and ſalt, and put 
it into their bellies. Tie them at both ends, 
and put them on the gridiron. Or you may 
{ſplit and broil them, having firſt ſeaſoned them 
with pepper and ſalt. Serve them up with a 
little parſley and butter in the diſh. 
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| CoD-SOUNDS. 
LAY them a few minutes in hot water; 
then take them out, and rub them well with 
falt, and take off the ſkin and black dirt, when 
they will look white. After this, put them 
into water, and give them a boil. Take them 
out, flour them well, pepper and ſalt them, and 
then put them on the gridiron. As ſoon as 
they be enough, lay them on your diſh, and 
our melted butter and muſtard over them, 
emember that they muſt be broiled whole, 


MAacK®keE REL. 

HAVING cleaned your mackere], ſplit 
them down the back, and ſeaſon them with 
pepper and falt, ſome mint, parſley, and fennel 
chopped very fine. Flour them, and fry them 
of a fine light brown, and put them on a diſh 
and ſtrainer. Let your ſauce be fennel and 
butter, and garniſh them with parſley. | 

It you chooſe to broil your mackerel whole, 
waſh them clean, cut off their heads, and pull 
out their roes at the neck end. Boil their 
roes in a little water; then bruiſe them with a 
ſpoon, beat up the yolk of an egg, a little nut- 
meg, a little lemon-peel cut fine, {ome thyme, 
ſome parſley boiled and chopped fine, a little 
ſalt and pepper, and a few crumbs of bread, 
Mix theſe well together, and fill the fiſh with 
them. Flour them well, and broil them nicely. 
Butter, catchup, and walnut pickle, will make 
a proper ſauce, | 


8 AL MON. 
CUT your freſh falmon into thick pieces, 
and then flour them and broil them, Lay them 
E 3 - 
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in your diſh, and ſerve them up with plain 
melted butter in a boat. 


| E E L 8. ' 
HAVING ſkinned, gutted, and waſhed 
your eels, dry them with a cloth, and rub 
them with the yolk of an egg. Strew crumbs 
of bread over them, ſome chopped ſage and 
parſley, and ſeaſon them with pepper and falt. 
Baſte them well with butter, and broil them 
on a gridiron, Your ſauce muſt be parſley 

and butter. | 


ER LS piteb-cocted. 

H AVING ſkinned and cleanſed your eels 
as before, ſprinkle them with pepper, ſalt, and 
a little dried ſage. Turn them backward and 
forward, and ſkewer them. Rub your gridiron 
with beef ſuet, and broil them till they are of 
a fine brown. Put them on your diſh, ſerve 
them up with melted butter, and lay fried 
pariley round the diſh, 


HA DDO GRS and WHITINGS. 
HAVING gutted and waſhed your fiſh, 
dry them with a cloth, and rub a little vinegar 
over them, which will contribute to preſerve 


the ſkin ele: Dredge them well with flour, 


and rub your gridiron with beef ſuet. Let 
your gridiron be very hot when you lay your 
fiſh on, otherwiſe they will ſtick to it. Turn 


them two or three times while they are broil- 


ing, and when they be enough, ſerve themup with 

melted butter, and lay pickles round them. 
Another method is, when you have cleaned 

and dried your fiſh as before directed, put them 


in 
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in a tin oven, and ſet them before a quick fire. 
Take them from the fire as ſoon as the ſkins 
begin to riſe, and having beaten up an egg, rub 
it over them with a feather. Sprinkle a few 
crumbs of bread over them, dredge them well 
with flour, and rub your gridiron when hot, 
with ſuct or butter; but it muſt be very hot 
before you lay your fiſh on it. When you 
have turned them, rub a httle butter over them, 
and keep turning them, as the fire may require, 
till they be enough, which may be known by 
their browning. Serve them up with either 
ſhrimp fauce, or melted butter, and garniſh 
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them with muſſels, or red cabbage. x 
8 Hr RN nR1NG 5s. f 3 
7 SCALE, gut, and cut off their heads; waſh 4 
them clean, and dry them in a cloth; flour 1 
them, and broil them. Take the heads and i* 
mah them, and boil them in ſmall-beer or ale, " 
with a little whole pepper and onion. When 2 
Mit has boiled a quarter of an hour, ſtrain it off, ;F 
'M thicken it with butter and flour, and a good 1 
* deal of muſtard. Lay the fiſh in the diſh, and 1. 
5 5 pour the ſauce into a boat. by. 
_ = Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. its 
'Y B* careful always to keep your frying-pan i 
= clean, and ſee that it 1s properly tinned. 


When you fry any ſort of fiſh, firſt dry them 
| | E 4 2 in 
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the pan. 


diſh, and pour the fat out of the frying-pan. 


in a cloth, and then flour them. Put into 


your frying- pan plenty of dripping or hog's 
lard, and let it be boiling hot before you put in 
your fiſh, Butter is not ſo good for this pur- 
poſe, as it is apt to burn and blacken the fiſh, 
and make them ſoft. When you have fried 
your fiſh, lay them in a diſh or hair fieve to 
drain, before you ſend them up to table. 
When yop fry parſley, be ſure to pick it very 


- cautiouſly, waſh it well, dip it into cold water, 


and throw it into a pan of boiling fat. This 
will make it very criſp, and of a fine green, 
provided you do not let it remain too long in 


hol 01 BER S'T.EAES: 
HAVING cut your ſteaks in the ſame man- 
ner as for broiling, put them into a ſtewpan, 
with a good piece ;F butter, ſet them over a 
very ſlow fire, and keep turning them till the 
butter becomes of the conſiſtence of white 
gravy. Pour it into a baſon, and add more but- 
ter to them. When they are nearly fried, pour 
all the gravy into a baſon, and put more butter 
into your pan. Fry your ſteaks over a briſk fire 
till they be of a light brown, and then take 
them out of the pan. Put them into a pewter 
diſh made hot, ſlice a ſhalot among them, and 
put in ſome of the gravy that was drawn from 
them, and pour it hot upon then. 
Another method is, take rump-ſteaks, pep- 


per and ſalt them, and fry them in a little butter 


very quick, and brown; then put them into a 


F RTI N ©. 7 
Take half a pint of hot gravy, half a pint of 


hot water, and put it into the pan. Add to it a 
little butter rolled in flour, a little pepper and 
ſalt, and two or three ſhalots chopped fine. 


Boil them up in your pan for two minutes, and 
pour it over the ſteaks. You may garniſh with a 


little ſcraped horſe-radiſh round your diſh. ' 
LoiN or NECK of Lams. 

HAVING cut your lamb into chops, rub 
both ſides of them with the yolk of an egg, and 

ſprinkle ſome crumbs of bread over them, 


mixed with a little parſley, thyme, marjoram, 


winter ſavory, and alittle lemon- peel, all chop- 

ped very fine. Fry them in butter till they are 

of a nice light brown, and garniſh with fried 

parſley. | js | | 
| VEAIL CUTLETS. 

CUT your veal into pieces about the thick. 
neſs of half a crown, and as long as you pleaſe. 
Dip them in the yolk of an egg, and ſtrew over 
them crumbs of bread, a few ſweet herbs, ſome 


lemon-peel, and a little grated nutmeg, and fry 


them in freſh butter. While they are frying, 
make a little gravy, and when the meat be done, 


take it out, and lay it in a diſh before the fire; 


then ſhake a little flour into the pan, and ſtir it 
round, Put in a little gravy, ſqueeze in a little 
lemon, and pour it over the veal. Make uſe of 
lemon for your garniſh — 880 
„ 

CUT your tripe in long pieces, and of about 
three inches wide ; put it into ſome ſmall-beer 
batter, or yolks of eggs, and have a large pan 8 
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good fat. Fry it till it be brown; then take it 
out, and put it to drain, and ſerve it up with 
plain butter in a boat. 


SAUSAGE Ss. 
TAKE fix apples, and flice four of them as 
thick as a crown-piece; cut the other two 
in quarters, and fry them with the ſauſages till 
they be brown. Lay the ſauſages in the mid- 
dle of the diſh, and the apples round them. 
Garniſh with the quartered apples. Sauſages 
fried, and ſtewed cabbage, make a good diſh. 
Heat cold peaſe- pudding in the pan, lay it in 
the diſh, and the ſauſages round; heap the pud- 
ding in the middle, and lay the ſauſages all 
round up edge-Ways, except one in the middle 
at length. | 
| POTATOES. 2 
CUT your potatoes into thin flices, as big as 
a crown piece, and fry them brown. Lay them 
in a diſh or plate, and pour melted butter, ſack, 
and (ſugar, over them. Theſe are a pretty cor- 
ner plate. 


S OL E s. 


HAVING ſkinned your foles in the ſame 


manner you do eels, except taking off their 
heads, which muſt not be done, rub them over 
with an egg, and ſtrew over them crumbs of 
bread. Fry them over a briſk fire in hog's lard 
till they be brown. Garnith with green pickles, 
and ſerve them up with melted butter. 
„ WRIT 8, 
DRAW the guts out at the gills, but leave 
in the melt or roe; dry them with a cloth, beat 
an 
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an egg, rub it over them with a feather, and 
ſtrew crumbs of bread over them. Fry them 
with hog's lard or beef ſuet, and put in your 
fiſh when it be boiling hot. Shake them a lit- 


tle, and fry them till they be of a fine brown. 


Drain them on a diſh, or in a ſieve; and when 

you diſh them, put a baſon, bottom up, in the 

middle of your diſh, and lay the tails of your 

fiſh on it. Fry a handful of parſley in the man- 
ner directed in the firſt article of this chapter. 
Orrs TENS. | 

WHEN you intend to fry your oyſters, you 

muſt always chooſe thoſe of the larger kind. 


Take the yolks of two eggs, and beat them ; 


put to them a little nutmeg, a blade of mace, 
pounded, a ſpoonful of flour, and a little falt g 
dip your oyſters therein, and fry them in hog's 
lard till they be of a light brown. They are a 


proper garniſh for moſt made diſhes, as well as 


for cods and calves heads. 


AR P. 

SCALE and gut your carp, then waſh th 
elean, lay them in a cloth to dry, flour them, 
and fry them of a fine light brown. Take ſome 


cruſts, cut three- corner ways, and fry them and 


the roes. When your fiſh be done, lay them on 
a coarſe cloth to drain, and prepare anchovy 
fauce, with the juice of lemon. Lay your carp 
on the diſh, the roes on each fide, and garniſh 
with lemon, and the fried toaſt. 

. e | 
CLEAN your fiſh, flit them along the 
backs, and with the point of your knife ru 
f | tae 
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the fleſh from the bone. Cut the ſkin acroſs at 
the head and tail, ftrip it off, and take out the 
bone. Take another tench, and mince the fleſh 
ſmall with -muſhrooms, cives, and parſley. 
Seaſon them with ſalt, pepper, beaten mace, 
nutmeg, and a few ſavoury herbs, minced ſmall, 
Mix theſe well together, pound them in a mor- 
tar, with crumbs of bead. (in quantity about 
the ſize of two eggs) ſoaked in cream, the yolks 
of three or four eggs, and a piece of butter. 
When theſe have been well pounded, ſtuff your 
fſh with it. Put clarified butter into a pan, ſet 
it over the fire, and when it be hot, flour your 
fiſh, and put them into the pan one by one. 
Having fried them till they be brown, take 
them up, and lay them in a coarſe cloth before 
the fire to keep hot. Then pour all the fat out 
of the pan, put in aquarter of a pound of but- 
ter, and ſhake ſome flour into the pan. Keep it 
ſtirring with a ſpoon till the butter be a little 
brown, and then pour in half a pint of white 
wine. Stir them together, and pour in half a 
pint of boiling water, an onion ſtuck with 
cloves, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and two blades 
of mace. Cover theſe cloſe, and let them ſtew, 
as ſoftly as you can for a quarter of an hour; 
then ſtrain off the liquor, and put it into the 
pan again, adding two ſpoonfuls of catchup, 
an ounce of truffles or morels, boiled tender in 
half a pint of water, a few muſhrooms, and half 
a pint of oyſters; clean waſhed in their own li- 
quor, When you find your ſauce is properly 
heated, and very good, put your tench into the 
pan, and make them quite hot; then take them 

* - | out, 


board, and 2 them at the fire two or three 
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dut, lay them into the diſh, and pour your ſauce 
over them. Serve them up garniſhed with le- 
mon. Carp may be dreſſed in the ſame manner, 
as may tench in the manner above deſcribed 
for carp. 
MAK E your eels very clean, cut them into 
pieces, and having ſeaſoned them with pepper 
and ſalt, flour them, and fry them. Let your 
ſauce be plain melted butter, with the juice of 
lemon; but be careful to drain them properly 
before you lay them in the diſh, 


_ LAMPREY s. 

BLEED them, and fave the blood ; waſh 
them in hot water to take off the ſlime, and cut 
them in pieces. When they be nearly fried 
enough, pour out the fat, put in a little white 
wine, and give the pan a ſhake round, Seaſon 
with pepper, ſweet herbs, a few capers, a good 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and the blood. 
Shake the pan often, and cover it cloſe. Take 
them out as ſoon as they be enough, ſtrain the 
fauce, and give it a quick boil. Then ſqueeze 
in a lemon, and pour it over the fiſh, Garniſh 
with lemon, 


eng 
HAVING ſcaled, waſhed, and dried your 
herrings properly, lay them ſeparately on a 


minutes before they be wanted, which will 

prevent their ſticking to the pan. Dredge your 

fiſh with flour; and when your butter boils in 

the pan, put in your fiſh, a few at a time, _ 
| ry 
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fry them over a briſk fire. As ſoon as they are 
ſufficiently fried, ſet their tails up one againſt 
another in the middle of the diſh, and fry a 
large handful of parſley criſp; take it out be- 
fore it loſes its colour, lay it round them, and 
ſerve them up with parſley ſauce in a boat; ſome 
fry onions, lay them round the diſh, and make 
onion ſauce ; and others cut off the heads of the 
herrings after they are fried, chop them, and 
put them into a faucepan, with ale, pepper, 
falt, and an anchovy; they then thicken it 
with flour and butter, ſtrain it, and put it into 
a ſauce-boat. You may uſe either of theſe me- 
thods, as you like. 


* 
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N order to ſtew a rump of beef properly, you 
muſt firſt half roaſt it, and then put it into 

a large ſaucepan, with two quarts of water, one 
of red wine, two or three blades of mace, a 
ſhalot, two . ſpoonfuls of walnut catchup, one 
of lemon pickle, two of browning, and a little 
chyan pepper and falt. Let theſe ſtew over a 
gentle fire for two hours, cloſely covered; then 
take out your beef, and lay it on a deep diſh, 
ſkim off the fat, and ſtrain the gravy. Put into 
it an ounce of morels, half a pint of -muſh- 
rooms, and thicken your gravy, and pour it 
over 
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over your beef. Garniſh with horſe-radiſh, 
and lay forcemeat balls round it. - 


e BEEF STEAKS. | 

HAVING procured rump ſteaks for thi 
purpoſe, pepper and falt them, and lay them in 
a ſtewpan. Pour in half a pint of water, a blade 
or two of mace, two or three cloves, an an- 
chovy, a ſmall bundle of ſweet herbs, a piece of 
butter roHed in flour, a glaſs of white. wine, 
and an onion. Cover them cloſe, and let them 
ſtew ſoftly till they are tender; then take out 
the ſteaks, flour them, fry them in freſh butter, 
and pour off all the fat. Then ſtrain the ſauce 
they were ſtewed in, and pour it into the pan, 
and tols 1t all up together till the ſauce be quite 
hot and thick ; and, if you chooſe to enrich it, 
you may add a quarter of a pint of oyiters. 
Lay your ſteaks into the diſh, pour the ſauce 
over them, and garniſh with ſome kind of 


pickle, 


Morro. 


WHEN you intend to haſh your mutton, 


you muſt cut it in ſlices, and put a pint of gravy 
or broth into a toſſing-pan, with a ſpoonful of 
muſhroom catchup, and one of browning. 
Add to it a fliced onion, and a little pepper and 
ſalt. Put it over the fire, and thicken it with 
butter and flour. When it boils, put in your 
mutton; keep ſhaking it till it be prefectly 


Hot, and then ſerve it up in a ſoup- diſh. 


Another method to haſh mutton is, cut it as 
thin as you can, ſtrew a little flour over it, have 


ready ſome gravy, in which have been boiled 
21 8 3 | {weet 
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ſweet herbs, with ſome onions, pepper, and 
falt. Put in your meat, and with it a ſmall 
piece of butter rolled in flour, a little ſalt, a 
ſhalot cut fine, and a few capers al ſo cut fine. 
Toſs all together for a minute or two, and have 
ready ſome bread toaſted, and cut into thin ſip- 
_ Lay them round the diſh, pour in your 
aſh, and garniſh with pickles and horſe- 


radiſh. To toaſt the ſippets may be conſidered 
as an improvement. | 


LAM B's HEA pP. 
IN order to ſtew a lamb's head, waſh it and 
pick it very clean. Lay it in water for an hour, 
take out the brains, and with a ſharp knife care- 
fully extract the bones and the tongue; but be 
careful to avoid breaking the meat. Then take 
out the eyes. Take two pounds of veal and two 
pounds of beef ſuet, a very little thyme, a good 
piece of lemon peel minced, a nutmeg grated, 
and two anchovies. Having chopped all theſe 
well together, grate two ſtale rolls, and mix all 
with the yolks of four eggs. Save enough of 
this meat to make about twenty balls. Take 
Half a-pint of freſh muſhrooms, clean peeled 
and waſhed, the yolks of fix eggs chopped, 
half a pint of oyſters clean waſhed, or pickled 
cockles. Mix all theſe together ; but firſt ſtew 
your oyſters, and put to them two quarts of 
gravy, with a blade or two of mace. Tie the 
head with packthread, cover it cloſe, and let it 
New two hours. While this is doing, beat up 
the brains with ſome lemon-peel cut fine, a lit- 


tle chopped parſley, half a gutmeg grated, and 
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the yolk' of an egg. Fry the brains in little 
cakes, in boiling dripping, and fry the balls, 
and keep them both hot. Take half an ounce 
of truffles and motels, and ſtrain the gravy the 
head was ſtewed in. Put to it the truffles and 
morels, and a few muſhrooms, and boil all toge- 
ther; then put in the reſt of the brains that are 
not fried, and ſte them together for a minute 
or two. Pour this over the head, lay the fried 
brains and balls round it, and garniſh with 
lemon. | Hl e 

1 KNUCKLE of VEAL. 

BEFORE you begin your ſtew, take care 
that the pot or ſaucepan be very clean, and lay 
at the bottom of it tour clean wooden ſkewers. 
Waſh and clean the knuckle carefully, and-lay 
it in the pot, with two or three blades of mace, 
a little whole pepper, a little piece of thyme, 
a {mall onion, a cruſt of bread, and two quarts 
of water, Having covered it down cloſe, make 


it boil, and let it only ſimmer for two hours. 


When it be enough, take it up, lay it in a diſh, 
and ſtrain the broth on it. Pete. 
RE Og Carr's HEA. 

IJ O haſh a calf's head properly requires ſome 
care, and be ſure firſt to waſh it exceedingly 
clean. Boil it fifteen minutes, and when it be 
cold, cut the meat into thin broad ſlices, and 
put it into a toſſing- pan, with two quarts of 


gravy. When it has ſtewed three quarters of an 
hour, put to it an anchovy, a little mace beaten, 
and a proper quantity of chyan pepper, of 


which your taſte muſt be the judge; alſo two 
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ſpoonfuls of lemon- pickle, the fame quantity, 
of walnut catchup, half an, ounce. of truffles, 
and morels, a ſlice or two of lemon, a bundle 
of ſweet. herbs, and a glaſs of white wine. 
Mix a quarter of a — of butter with ſome 

lour, and put it in a few minutes before the 
head be enough. Put the brains into hot 
Water, and 2 them fine in a baſon; then add 
to them two eggs, a . of flour, a piece 
of lemon- peel cut fine, and a little parſley, 
th yme, and ſage, chopped ſmall. Beat them 


5 all well together, and ſtrew in a little pepper 


and falt ; then drop them in little cakes into a 
panful of boiling lard ; fry them to a light 
brown, and lay them on a ſieve to drain. Take 
your haſh out of the pan with a fiſh flice, and 
lay it on your diſh. Strain your gravy over it, 
and lay upon it a few muſhrooms, forcemeat 
balls, the yolks of four eggs, boiled hard, and 
the brain cakes. Lemon and pickles may be 
your garniſh. 

Another method of haſhing a calf” s head is 
as follows: When you Rave boiled it almoſt 
enough, take the beſt half of the head, and 
with a ſharp knife, take the fleſh and eyes nice- 
ly from the bones. Lay the meat in a little 
deep diſh before a good fire, and be careful that 
no athes fall into it. Then hack it croſs and 
crofs with a knife, and grate ſome nutmeg all 


” % * Ly 


over it. Take the yolks of two eggs, a ittle 


kept the diſh thining, that all parts of the head 
may 
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may be equally brown. Cut the other half of 
the head and tongue into thin bits, and ſet on a 
ſaucepan, with a pint of drawing gravy, a little 
bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, a little pepper 
and ſalt, two ſhalots, and a glaſs of white wine. 
Having boiled theſe together a few minutes, 
ſtrain them through a fieve, and put them into 
a clean ſtewpan with the haſh, Before you put 
the meat in, flour it, and add a few muſhrooms, 
a ſpoonful of pickle, two ſpoonfuls of catch- 
up, and a few truffles- and morels. Having 
ſtirred all theſe together for a few minutes, beat 
up half the brains, and put them in, with a lit- 
tle piece of butter rolled in flour, when it muſt 
be again ſtirred. Take the other half of the 
brains, and beat them up with a little lemon- 
peel cut fine, a little grated nutmeg, a little 


beaten mace, ſome thyme ſhred ſmall, a little 


parſley, the yolk of an egg; and, having ſome. 
pow dripping boiling in a ſtewpan, fry the 
rains in little cakes, about the fize of a crown=- 
piece. Dip about twenty oyſters in the yolks of 
eggs, and fry them; toaſt a few ſlices of bacon, 
and fry ſome forcemeat balls. Heat a pewter 
diſh over a few clear coals, or a china one over 
a pan of hot water, and pour your hath into it; 
then lay in it the toaſted head; ſcatter the 
forcemeat balls over the haſh, and garniſh with 
the fried oyſters, the fried brains, and ſome 
lemon. Throw the reſt over the haſh, and lay 
the bacon round the diſh. 
If you with to haſh a calf's head white, pro- 
ceed thus. Take half a pint of gravy, a gill of 


White wine, a little beaten mace, a little nut- 
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meg, and a little falt. Throw into your haſh 
a few muſhrooms, truffles, and morels, firſt 

boiled, a few artichoke bottoms, and afpa- 
gus tops, (if they be in ſeaſon) a large piece of 
butter rolled in flour, the yolks of two. eggs, 
half a pint of cream, and a ſpoonful of muſh- 
room catchup. Stir theſe all together till it 
become of a tolerable thickneſs, and pour it 
into the diſh. Lay the other half of the head, as 
above mentioned, in the middle, and garniſh as 
in the preceding article. 

| HAS HED VEAL. 

CUT your veal into round thin ſlices, of the 
ſize of a half-crown, and put them into a ſauce- 
pan, with a little gravy. Put to it ſome lemon- 
peel cut exceedingly fine, and a tea-ſpoonful of 


lemon-pickle. Put it on the fire, and thicken 
it with butter and flour. Put in your veal as 


ſoon. as it boils, and juſt before you diſh it up, 


put in a ſpoonful of cream, and lay fippets 
round the diſh. 


MincEeDd VEAL. | 

HAVING cut your veal into flices, and then 
into ſquare pieces, (but do not chop it) put it 
into a ſaucepan, with two or three ſpoonfuls of 
gravy, a little pepper and ſalt, a ſlice of lemon, 
a good piece of butter rolled in flour, a tea- 
ſpoonful of lemon pickle, and a large ſpoonful 
of cream. Keep ſhaking it over the fire till it 
boils; but it muſt. not boil above a minute, as 
otherwiſe it will make the veal hard, Serve it 
up with ſippets round the diſh, 


8 Ox 


put them into either your made di 
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n PALATE 

STEW them till they be tender, which 
mult be done by putting them into cold wa- 
ter, and letting them ſtew ſoftly over a gentle 
fire, till they be as tender as you with. Then 
take off the two ſkins, cut them in — and 
or ſoup, 
with cock's combs and artichoke bottoms cut 
ſmall. Garniſh your diſhes with lemon, ſweet- 

breads ſtewed and cut into little pieces. 


| VENISON. 

WHEN you haſh veniſon, cut it in thin 
flices, and put it, with a large glaſs of red wine, 
into a toſſing- pan, with a ſpoonful of muſhroom 
catchup, the ſame of browning, an onion ftuck 
with cloves, and half an anchovy chopped 


ſmall. As ſoon as it boils, put in your veni- 


ſon, and let it boil three or four minutes. Pour 
it into a ſoup-diſh, and garniſh with red cab- 
bage, or currant jelly. | 8 

| TuRKIiEsS or FowWLs. 2s 

WHEN you ſtew a turkey or a fowl, put 
four clean ſkewers at the bottom, and lay your 
turkey or fowl thereon, Put in a quart of 
gravy, a bunch of celery cut ſmall * waſhed 
very clean, and two or three blades of mace. 
Let it ſtew gently till there remain only enough. 


for ſauce, and then add a large piece of butter, 


rolled in flour, two ſpoonfuls of red' wine, the 
ſame quantity of catchup, and a ſufficient 
quantity of pepper and falt to ſeaſon it. Lay, 
your turkey or fowl in the diſh, pour the ſauce 
oyer it, and ſend it to table. 2 
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Do Ton * ftewed brown. 7 
BONE your turkey, and fill it with force- 
meat, made in the following manner. Take 
the fleſh of a fowl, half a pound of veal, the 
fleſh of two. pigeons, and a pickled or dried 
tongue, peeled, Chop theſe all together, and 
beat them in a mortar, with the marrow of a 
beef bone, or a pound of the fat from a loin of 
veal. Seaſon. it with a little pepper and alt, 
two or three blades of mace, as many cloves, 
and half a nutmeg dried at a great diſtance 
from the fire, and pounded. Mix all theſe 
well together, and fill your turkey with it. 
Then put it into a little pot that will juſt hold 
it, having firſt laid four or five ſkewers at the 
bottom of the pot, to prevent the turkey ſtick- 
ing to it. Put in a quart of good beef and 
veal gravy, in which ſweet herbs and ſpice 
have been boiled, and cover it cloſe. When it 
has ſtewed half an hour, put in a glaſs of white 
wine, a ſpoonful of 2 a large ſpoonful 
of pickled muſhrooms, and a few freſh ones, if 
they be in ſeaſon; a few truffles and morels, 
and a ſmall piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew half an hour 
longer. Get little French rolls ready fried, 
and get ſome oyſters, and ſtrain the liquor from 
them. Then put the oyſters and liquor into 
a ſaucepan, with a blade of mace, a little white 
Wine, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Let them ſtew till it be thick, and then fill the 
loaves. Lay the turkey in the diſh, and pour 
e ſauce over it. If there be any fat on the 
gravy, take it off, and lay the loaves on 1 ** 
tide 
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fide of the turkey; but if you have no loaves, 
garniſh with lemon, and make uſe of oyſters 
dipped in butter and fried. 


STEWED CHICKENS, JJ. 
TAKE two fine chickens, and half boil 
them. Then take them up in a pewter diſh, 
and cut them up, ſeparating every joint one 
from the other, and taking out the breaſt bones, 
If the fowls do not produce liquor ſufficient, 
add a few ſpoonfuls of the water in which they 
were boiled, and put in a blade of mace, and a 
little falt. Cover it cloſe with another diſh, 
and ſet it over a ſtove or chafing-diſh of coals, 
Let it ſtew till the chickens be enough, and 
then ſend them hot to the table. 


en inne 
CUT the neck in four pieces, and the pi- 
nions in two, and clean well, and flice the giz- 
zard. Let them ſtew in two quarts of water, 


or mutton broth, with a bundle of ſweet herbs, 


a few pepper corns, three or four cloves, an 
anchovy, an onion, and a ſpoonful of catchup. 
When the giblets feel tender, put in a ſpoon- 
ful of cream, thicken it with flour and butter, 
lay ſippets round it, and ſerve it up in a 
P nn beth an 
ene 1 

STEW your pheaſant in veal gravy, and let 
it ſtew till there be juſt enough liquor left for 
ſauce. Then ſkim it, and put in artichoke 
bottoms parboiled, ſome chefocks roaſted and 


blanched, a little beaten mace, and e and 
18 


falt enough to ſeaſon it, with a glaſs of wine. 
F 4 Thicken 
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FL if it be not already thick enough. Squeeze 
in a little lemon; then pour the ſauce over the 
pheaſant, and put ſome force-meat balls into 
the diſh. - A good fowl, truſſed with the head 
on, like a pheaſant, will eat equally as good. 


Woopcocks and PARTRIDGES. 

Y OUR' woodcock muſt be 5 7 as for 
eating, and the entrails worked very fine with 
the back of a ſpoon. Mix with them a ſpoon- 
ful of red wine, the ſame quantity of water, 
and half a ſpoonful of allegar; cut an onion 
into ſlices, and pull it into rings ; roll a piece 
of butter 1 in flour, and put all into your 75 
pan. Shake it over the fire till it boils, then 

ut in your bird, and when it be thorou ghly 
* la it in your diſh with ſippets 9 
ſtrain the ſauce over it, and lay on the onions 


in rings. A N 1s ee in che 1 r. 
manner. 


WIA Docks, baſhed. 

H AVING cut up your duck as for eating, 
put it in a toſſing-pan, with a RN of good 
gravy, the ſame of red wine, and an onion ficed 
exceedingly thin. When it has boiled two or 
three minutes, lay the duck in the diſh, and 
pour the gravy over it. You may add a tea- 
ſpoonful of caper liquor, or a little browning ; 


but remember chat the! gravy muſt not be % 


thickened. 


HARES, . 

TO haſh a hare, you muſt cut it in ſmall 
Fes and if you have any of the pudding 
| left, 


thicken, it with a piece of butter rolled in 


4 


S 


9 
— 4 


with the yolks of four eggs. 
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left, rub it ſmall, and put to it a gill of red 
wine, the ſame quantity of water, half an an- 
chovy chopped fine, an onion ſtuck with four 
cloves, and a quarter of a pound of butter rolled 
in flour. Shake theſe all together over a' flow 
fire, till your hare 1s 6 my hot; for it is 


a bad cuſtom to let any kind of haſh boil 
longer, as it hardens the meat. Send your hare 
to table in a deep diſh ; but before you ſend it 
up, take out the onion, and lay ſippets round 
the im, ma | | : 
an 10. &@0£D Hate. 50 
CUT your hare into little pieces, and lard 
them here and there with little ſlips of bacon. 


Seaſon them with a little pepper and falt, and 


put them into an earthen jug, with a blade 'or 
two of mace, an onion ſtuck with cloves, and 


a bundle of ſweet herbs, Cover the jug cloſe, 


that nothing may get in, ſet it in a pot of boil- 
ing water, and three hours will do it. Then 
turn it out into the diſh, take out the onion 
and ſweet herbs, and ſend it hot to table. As 
to the larding, you may omit it, if you pleaſe, 
STEWED PEAS and LETTUCE. 
PUT a quart of green peas, two large cab- 


| bage-lettuces, cut ſmall acroſs, and waſhed very 


clean, into a ſtew-pan, with a quart of gravy, 
and ſtew them till they be tender. Put in 
ſome butter rolled in flour, and ſeaſon with 


pepper and ſalt. As ſoon as they be of a pro- 


per thickneſs, diſh them up. Some chop them 
fine, and ſtew them with two or three raſhers 
of lean ham ; while others like them thickened 


CV cu. 
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IN order to ſtew cucumbers, proceed in the 
following manner. Having pared twelve, flice 
them as thick as a half-crown, afid lay them in 
a coarſe cloth to drain, As ſoon as they be 
dry, flour them, and fry them in freſh butter 
till they be brown. Then take them out with 
egg-lice, and lay them on a plate before the 
fire. Take a whole cucumber, cut a long 
piece out of the fide, and ſcoop out all the 
pulp. Have ready ſome fried/onions, peeled 
and ſliced, and fried brown with the fliced cu- 
camber, Then fill the whole cucumber with 
the fried onions, and ſeaſon with pepper and 
ſalt; then put on the piece that was cut out, 
and tie it round with packthread. Flour it, 
and fry it brown ; then take it out of the pan, 
and keep it hot. Keep the pan on the fire, 
and while you are putting in a little flour with 
one hand, keep ſtirring it with the other. When 
it be thick, put in two or three ſpoonfuls of 
water, half a pint of white or red wine, and 
two ſpoonfuls of catchup. Stir them toge- 
ther, and add three blades of mace, four cloves, 
half a nutmeg, and a little pepper and ſalt, alh 
beat fine together. Stir it into the ſaucepan, 
and then f Spa in your cucumbers. Give 
them a toſs or two, then lay the whole cucum- 
ber in the middle, having firſt untied it, the 
reſt round it, and pour the. ſauce all over. Gar- 
oe) the diſh with fried onions, and ſend it to 
table. m 2 4 
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; PEAR S. 
PARE fix pears, and either quarter them, 
or ſtew them whole. Lay them in a deep 
earthen pan, with a few cloves, a piece of le- 
mon- peel, a gill of red wine, and a quarter of 
a pound of fine ſugar. If the pears be very 
large, they will require half a 2 of ſugar, 
and half a pint of red wine. Cover them cloſe 
with brown paper, and ſtew them in the oven 
till they be enough. They may be ſerved u 
hot or cold, and they make a pretty diſh wi 
one whole, the reſt cut in quarters, and the 
cores taken out. 


| CHARDOON S. 
CUT them about fix inches long, ſtrin 
them, and ſtew them till they be tender. Then 
take them out, flour them, and fry them in 
butter till they be brown. Send them up, 
with melted butter in a cup. Or you may tie 
them up in bundles, and boil them like aſpa- 
ragus. Put a toaſt under them, and pour a 

little melted butter over them. | 
1 Moss Ls. | 
HAVING waſhed your muſſels very clean 
from the ſand in two or three waters, put them 
into a ſtew-pan, and cover them cloſe. Let 
them ſtew till the ſhells be opened, and then 
take them out one by one, and pick them ont 
of the ſhells. Be ſure to look under the tongue 
to ſee if there be a crab, and if you find one, 
throw away that muſſel. Having picked them 
all clean, put them into a ſaucepan, and to a 
quart of muſſels, put half a pint of the liquor 
| ſtrained 
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ſtrained through a ſieve; add a few blades of 
mace, a {mall piece of butter rolled in flour, 
and let them ſtew. Lay ſome toaſted bread 
round the diſh, and pour in the muſſels. 


CAR and TENnCH. 

CARP and tench may be ſtewed in the fol- 
lowing manner, and are a top diſh for a grand 
entertainment. Gut and ſcale your carp or 
tench, and having dredged them with flour, 
fry them in dripping or good ſuet, till they be 
brown. Put them into a ſtew-pan, with a 
quart of water, the like quantity of red wine, 
a large ſpoonful of lemon pickle, the ſame of 
browning, and the like of walnut catchup ; 
add a little muſhroom powder, a proper quan- 
tity of chyan pepper, a large onion ſtuck with 
cloves, and a ſtick of horſe-radiſh. Cover 
your pan cloſe, that none of the ſteam may 
eſcape, and let them ſtew gently over a ſtove 
fire, till the gravy be reduced to barely the 
quantity ſufficient to cover them in the diſh. 
Then take them out, and put them on the diſh 
you intend to ſerye them up in, Put the grav 
on the fire, and having thickened it with a 
large piece of butter, and ſome flour, boil it a 
little, and ſtrain it over your fiſh. You may 
garniſh them with pickled muſhrooms and 
ſcraped horſe-radiſh, with a ſprig of myrtle, or 
a bunch of pickled barberrics in their mouths. 


CAR, ſfewed white. | 
HAVING ſcaled, gutted, and waſhed your 
carp, put them into a ſtew-pan, with two 
quarts of water, half a pint of white winks a 
ittle 


| 
£ 
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little pepf r, ſalt, and whole mace, a bunch of 


feet herbs, two onions, and a ſtick of horſe- 


radiſh. .': Cover the pan cloſe, and let it ſtand an 
hour and a half over a ſtove. Put a gill of 
white wine into a ſaucepan, with an onion, two 
anchovies chopped fine, a quarter of a pound of 
butter rolled in flour, a little lemon-peel, a lit- 
tle good cream, and about a gill of the liquor in 
which the carp were ſtewed. Having boiled 
them a few minutes, add the yolks of two 
eggs, mixed with a little cream, and when it 
boils, ſqueeze in the juice of half a lemon. 


Pour this hot upon the fiſh, and ſerve them 


up. 
LAMPREYS. 

HAVING ſkinned and gutted your lam- 
preys, ſeaſon them well with falt, pepper, a lit- 
tle lemon- peel ſhred fine, mace, cloves, and 
nutmeg. Cut ſome thin ſlices of butter into 
the bottom of your ſaucepan, and having rolled 
your fiſh round a ſkewer, put them into the 
pan, with half a pint of good gravy, a gill of 
white wine and cyder, the fame of claret, a 
bundle of marjoram, winter ſavory, and thyme, 
and an onion fliced, Stew them over a flow- 
fire, and keep the lampreys turning till they be 
quite tender; then take them out, and put in 
an anchovy ; thicken the ſauce with the yolk of 
an egg, or a little butter rolled in flour, and hav- 
8 it over the fiſh, ſend them up to 
table. 


Eels may be ſtewed in the ſame manner. 


FLoux- 
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FrounDERs, PLATE, and SOLES. 

THESE three different ſpecies of fiſh may 
be ſtewed in one and the fame manner. Half 
fry them in butter till they be of a fine brown ; 
then take them up, put to your butter a quart 
of water, two anchovies, and an onion ſliced, 
and boil them ſlowly a quarter of an hour. 
Then put your fiſh in again, with a herring, 
and ſtew them gently twenty minutes. Then 
take out the fiſh, and thicken. the ſauce with 
butter and flour; then having given it a boil, 


ſtrain it through a hair ſieve over the fiſh, and 


ſerve them up, with oyſter, cockle, or ſhrimp 
ſauce in a boat. 
STEWED OYSTERS. 


OPEN your oyſters, and put their liquor 
into a tofling-pan, with a little beaten mace, 


and thicken it with flour and butter. Boil. 


them three or four minutes ; and having toaſted 
a ſlice of bread, cut it into three-cornered pieces, 


and lay them round the diſh, Put into the pan 


a ſpoonful of good cream; then put in your 
oyſters, and ſhake them round, Obſerve not 
to let the oyſters boil, as that will make them 
hard, and ſpoil their appearance. Pour them 
into a deep plate, or ſoup-diſh, and ſerve them 
up. Cockles, and indeed almoſt all ſhell-fiſh, 
may be ſtewed in the ſame manner. 


SCOLLOPED OYSTERS. 
HAVING opened your oyſters into a baſon, 
and waſhed them out of their own liquor, put 
ſome into your ſcollop-ſhells, and ſtrew over 
them a few crumbs of bread, Lay a flice of 

| butter 
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butter on them, then more oyſters, bread, and 


butter ſucceſſively, till your ſhell be as full as 
you intend it, Put them into a Dutch oven to 
brown, and ſerve them up in the ſhells in which 


they are ſcolloped. 


6 - 
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CHAP. IX. . 
KA O 0:8. 
B E E x. 


AK E a large piece of a flank of beef, 
which is fat at the top, or any piece that 
is fat at the top, and has no bones in it, even 
the rump will anſwer the purpoſe. Strip the 
bone very nicely, flour the meat well, and fry 
it brown in a large ſtewpan, with a little butter; 
then cover it in the pan with gravy made in the 
following manner: Take about a pound of 
coarſe beef, a little piece of veal cut ſmall, a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome whole 
black and white pepper, two or three large 
blades of mace, four or five cloves, a piece of 
carrot, a little piece of bacon ſteeped a ſhort 


time in vinegar, and a cruſt of bread toaſted 


brown. Put to this a quart of wine, and let it 
boil till it be half waſted. In the mean time, 
pour a quart of boiling water into the ſtewpan, 
cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew gently. Strain the 


gravy as ſoon as it be done, and pour it into the 


pan in which the beef 18. lake an ounce of 
truffles and morels cut ſmall, fome freth or dried 
3 muſh- 
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mufhrooms aw cut ſmall, and two ſpoonfuls 
of catchup. Cover it clofs, and let it ſtew till 
the ſauce be rich and thick. Then have ready 
ſome artichoke bottoms quartered, and a fe- 
pickled muſhrooms. Give the whole a boil or 
two, and when your meat be tender, and — 
ſauce rich, lay the meat into a diſh, and po 
the ſauce over it. If you pleaſe, you may add 
a ſweetbread cut in fix pieces, a palate ſtewed 
tender, and cut into little pieces, fome cockſ- 
combs, and a few forcemeat balls. Though 
theſe will be great additions, yet it will do very 
well without. them. Some people, for . 
fake, when the beef be ready, and the gravy put 
to it, add a large bunch of celery cut ſmall, and 
waſhed clean, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and a 


glaſs of red wine; but omit all the Yer: in- 
e 


Ox PALAT ES. 

CLEAN them well, and boil them very ten- 
der; cut ſome of them in ſquare, and ſome in 
long pieces, and then proceed as follows to make 
a rich cooley. Put a piece of butter in your 
ſtewypan, and melt it; put to it a large ſpoonful 
of flour, and ſtir it well till it be ſmooth ;. then 
put to it a quart of good gravy, three ſhalots 
chopped, and a gill of Liſbon; add alſo, ſome 
lean ham cut very fine, and half a lemon. Hav- 
ing boiled them twenty minutes, ſtrain the li- 
quor through a ſieve, and put it and the palates 
into your pan, with ſome forcemeat balls, 
truffles and morels pickled, or freſh muſh- 
rooms ſtewed in n gravy. and ſeaſon to your 99 05 

wt 
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with pepper and ſalt. * Toſs them up five or fix 


minutes, diſh them up, and garniſh with beet- 
root or lemon. 


BREAST of VEAL, 

HAVING half roaſted a breaſt of 1 
bone it, and put it into a toſſing- pan, with a 
quart of veal gravy, an ounce of morels, and 
the ſame quantity of truffles. Stew it till it be 
tender, and juſt before you thicken the gravy, 
put in a few oyſters, ſome pickled muſhrooms, 
and pickled cucumbers, all cut in ſmall ſquare 
pieces, and the yolks of four eggs boiled hard, 
Cut your ſweetbread in pieces, and fry it of a 
light brown. Diſh up your veal, and pour the 
gravy: hot upon it. Lay your ſweetbread, mo- 
rels, truffles, and eggs round upon it, and gar- 
niſh with pickled barberries. This is a proper 
diſh at dinner for either ps or fide, and at ſup= 
per for the bottom. 


4 SWEETBREADS. 

RUB your ſweetbreads over with the yolk 
of an egg, and ſtrew over them | crumbs of 
bread; - parſley, thyme, and fweet marjoram 
ſhred ſmall, and ſeaſon with pepper and  falt; 
Make a roll of forcemeat like a ſweetbread, put 
it in a veal caul, and roaſt them in a Dutch 
oven. Take ſome brown gravy, and put to it 
a little lemon pickle, ſome muſhroom catchup, 
and the end of a lemon. Boil the gravy, and 
when the ſweetbreads be enough, lay them in a 
diſh, with the forcemeat in the middle. Take 
out the end of the lemon, pour the gravy into 
the diſh, and ſend it up to table. 


G LE O 
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1 TAKE off all the ſkin. and fat, and age it 
noch thin the right way of the grain; then but- 
ter your ſtewpan, and ſhake: ſome flour into it. 
Slice half a lemon, and half an onion, cut them 
very ſmall, and add a little bundle of ſweet 
herbs, and a blade of mace. Put theſe and 
your meat into the pan, ſtir it a minute or two, 
and then put in ſix ſpoonfuls of gravy, Have 
ready an anchovy, minced, ſmall, and mix it 
with ſome butter and flour. Stir it all together 
ior fix minutes, and then diſh it up. 


PIGS FEET and EARS. -—.-/ 

HAVING. boiled the feet and ears, ſplit the 
ſee down the middle, and cut the ears in nar- 
row ſlices. Dip them in butter, and fry them 
brown. Put a little beef gravy in a toſſing-pan, 
with a tca-ſpoonful of lemon pickle, a large one 
of muſhroom catchup, the ſame of browning, 
and a little ſalt. Thicken it with a lump of 
butter rolled in flour, and put in your feet and 
ears. Let them boil. gently, and when they be 
enough, lay your feet in the middle of the diſh, 
and the ears round them; then ſtrain your gravy, 
pour it over them, and Wann with curled 
e. | "ſp 

fo 8 EINS. 

TAKE a as b livers as you would "Et for 
your. diſh. The liver of a turkey, and ſix. fowls 
tivers will make pretty diſh. Pick the galls 
from them, and throw oh into cold * 5 
Take the fix-livers, throw them in a faucepan, 
n a quarter of a pint of gravy, a ſpoonful of 
| 8 muſh- 
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muſhrooms, either pickled or freſh, the ſame 
quantity of catchup, and a piece of butter, the 
ſize of a nutmeg, rolled in flour. Seaſon them 
to your taſte with pepper and falt, and let them 
ſtew gently ten minutes. In the mean time, 
broit the turkey's liver nicely; and lay it in the 
middle, with the ſtewed livers round it. Pour 
the fauce over all, and garniſh with lemon. 
mn meet EY RIG HAD E777 24777 34105 

PEEL ſome large muſhrooms, and take out 
the inſide. Broil them on a gridiron, and when 
the outſide be brown, put them in a toſſing- 
pan, with a quantity of water ſufficient to cover 
them. Having let them ſtand ten- minutes, put 
to them a ſpoonful of white wine, the fame of 
browning, and a very little allegar. Thicken it 

with butter and flour, and boil it a little. Serve 
it up with ſippets round the diſh. 

2 ASPARAGUS, © ay 
8CRAP E one hundred of graſs very clean, 
and throw it into cold water; then cut it as far 
as it is good and green, about an inch long, and 
take two heads of endive, clean picked and 
waſhed, and cut very ſmall; a young lettuce, 
clean waſhed, and cut ſmall, and a large onion 
peeled, and cut ſmall. Put a quarter of a pound 
of butter into a ſtewpan, and when it be melted, 
throw in the above ingredients. Toſs them 
about, and fry them ten- minutes ; then ſeaſon 
them with a little pepper and falt, ſhaken a lit- 

tle flour, toſs them about, and pouf in half a 

- pint of gravy. Let them ſtew till the ſauce be 
very thick and good, and then pour all into your 
\ it N ' 8 4 | G 2 | f diſh. 
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dim. Garniſh the diſh with a few of the lit- 
tle tops of the graſs. 


OYSTER s. 

OPEN a quart of the largeſt oyſters you can 

t, ſave the liquor, and ſtrain it through a fine 
| waſh your oyſters in warm water, and 
make the following 3 : Take two yolks of 
eggs well beaten, grate in half a nutmeg, cut a 
little lemon- peel ſmall, a good deal of parſley, 
a ſpoonful of the juice of ſpinach, two ſpoon- 
fuls Lor cream or milk, and beat it up with flour 
to a thick batter. Have ready ſome butter in a 
ſtewpan ; dip your oyſters one by one into the 
batter, and have ready crumbs of bread, in which 
roll them, and fry them quick and brown, ſome 
with the crumbs of bread, and ſome without, 
Take them out of the pan, and ſet them before 
the fire; then have ready a quart of cheſtnuts, 
ſhelled and ſkinned, and fry them in the batter. 


When they be enough, take them up, put the 
fat out of the pan, ſhake a little flour all over 


the pan, and rub a piece of butter round it 
with a ſpoon. Then put in the oyſter liquor, 
three or four blades of mace, then the cheſtnuts, 


and half a pint of white wine; then let them 


boil, and have ready the yolks of two eggs 


Beit up with four {poonfuls of cream: ' Stir all 
well together, and when it be thick and fine, 
lay the oyſters in the diſh,” and pour the ragoo 
over thicks,. ane wall cheſtnuts and lemi! 
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CHAP! Xx. 

FRA. C8 E E S. 
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AKE What quantity you pleaſe of lamb- 
ſtones, dip them in butter, and fry them 
of a nice brown in hog's-lard. Have ready a 
little veal gravy, and thicken it with butter and 
flour. Put in a lice of lemon, a little muſh- 
room catchup, a tea- ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, 
and a little grated nutmeg. Beat the yolk of 
an egg, and mix it with two ſpoonfuls of 
thick cream. Put in your gravy, and keep 
ſhaking it over the fire till it looks white and 


thick; then put in the lamb- ſtones, and give 


them a ſhake. When they be propefly heated, 
diſh them up, and lay boiled forcemeat balls 


round them. | . 

„ el Kir ie. 

WASH your ox-palates in ſeveral waters, 
and lay them in warm water fot» half an hour; 
then put them in a ſtewpot, and cover them 
with water. Put them in the oven for three or 
four hours, and when they come from thence, 
ſtrip off the ſkins, and cut them into ſquare 
pieces, Seaſon them with chyan pepper, falt, 
mace, and nutmeg. Mix a ſpoonful of flour 
with the yolks of two eggs, dip your palates 
into it, and fry them till -they be of a light 
brown. Put ? Bi in a fieve to drain, and have 
ready half a pint of veal gravy, with a little 
; £25 caper 
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caper liquor, a ſpoonful of browning, and a few 
muſhrooms. Thicken it with butter and flour, 
and pour it hot into your diſh; then lay on your 
palates, and garniſh with barberries and fried 
parſley. BN 1-7 211 | 
CHICKENS, © - 194 
HAVING ikinned your chickens, and cut 
them into ſmall pieces, waſh them in warm 
water, and dry them very cleati with. a cloth. 
Seaſon them with ſalt and pepper, and put them 
into a ſtewpan with a little water, a large piece 
of butter, a bunch of thyme, and ſweet marjo- 
ram, an onion ſtuck with cloves, half a lemon, 
or a little lemon-pickle, a glaſs of wine, an an- 
chovy, and alittle mace and nutmeg. Let them 
ſtew till the chickens be tender, and then lay 
them on your diſh. Having thickened your 
. gravy with butter and flour, ſtrain it, and then 
beat up the yolks of three eggs, and mix them 
with a gill of rich cream. Put this into your 
gravy, and ſhake it over the fire, without ſuffer- 
ing it to boil. © Pour this over your chickens, 
and ſerve them up. bL IOHT en BaHDY, 99: 
<2 PULLED CHICKENS. ft 22 
_ BOIL fix ' chickens till they be nearly 
enough; then flea them, and pull the white 
fleſh all off from the bones, Put it in a ſtew- 
an, with half a pint of cream made ſcalding 
251 the gravy that ran from the chickens, and a 
few kek of the liquor they were boiled 
in. To this add ſome raw parſley ſhred fine, 
and give the whole a toſs or two over the fire ; 
duſt a little flour over a piece of butter; and 
= RD 3 
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ſhake them up. Chickens done this way: muſt 
be killed the night before, and a little more 
than half boiled, and pulled in pieces as broad 
as your finger, and halt as long. You may add 
a ſpoonful of white wine to the above ingre- 
dients. 


PIO ON s. 

c your pigeons as above deſcribed for 
chickens, and fry them of a light brown. Put 
them into fome good mutton gravy, and ſtew: 
them near half an hour; then put in a ſlice of 
lemon, half an ounce of morels, and a ſpoonful 
of browning. Thicken your gravy, and ſtrain 
it over your pigeons. Garniſh with pickles, 
and lay round them forcemeat balls. 

Another method to fricaſee a pigeon. is as 
follows: Take eight pigeons, juſt killed, and 
cut them in ſmall pieces. Put them into 2 


ſtew pan, with a pint of water, and the ſame 


quantity of claret. Seaſon them with pepper 
and falt, a blade or two of mace, an onion, 2 
bundle of ſweet herbs, and a large piece of but- 
ter, rolled in a little flour. Cover it cloſe, and 
let them ſtew. till there be juſt enough for 
ſauce. Then take out the onion and ſweet 
herbs, beat up the yolk of three eggs, grate half 
a nutmeg, and with a ſpoon. puſh. the meat to 
one ſide of the pan, and the gravy to the other, 
and ſtir in the eggs. Keep them ſtirring to 
2 their curdling, and when the ſauce ; be 
ne and thick, ſhake all together. Put the 
meat into the diſh, pour the fauce over it, and 
ming ready ſome ſlices of bacon toaſted, 26 
"> oyſters 
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oyſters fried, ſeatter the oyſters over it, lay the 


bacon round it, and nike ys of lemon fort 
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IN wider, to fricaſee rabbits brown, cut em 
as for eating, and fry them in butter till they be 


of a light brown. Then put them into a toſſing- 
pan, with a pint of water, a ſlice of lemon, an 
anchovy, a large ſpoonful of browning, the ſame 
of muſhroom catchup, a tea - ſpoonful of lemon 
pickle, and ſeaſon with ſalt and chyan pepper. 
Stew them over a ſlow fire till they be enough; 


then thicken your gravy, and ſtrain it. Diſh. 


up your rabbits, and pour the gravy over them. 
To fricaſee rabbits a4ite, cut them as above 
directed, and put them into a toſſing- pan, with 


a pint of veal gravy, a little beaten mace, a ſlice 
of lemon, an anchovy, a'tea-ſpoonful of lemon 


pickle, .and ſeaſon with r= pepper and ſalt. 


Stew them over a flow fire, and when they be 
enough, thicken your gravy with butter and 


flour; then ſtrain it, and add to it the yolks of 
two eggs, mixed with a gill of thick cream, and 
a little quency grated therein, Take care not ta 
bet it boil. , 
* NEAT S . | 
- Od -BOIL your tongues till they be tender, peel 
them, cut them into ſlices, and fry them in 
freſh butter. Then pour out the butter, put in 
as much gravy as you ſhall want for ſauce, a 


bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome pepper 
and falt, a blade or two of mace, and a-glaſs of 
white wine. ar neee all together 


about 
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about half an hour, take out the tongues, ſtrain 
the gravy, and put both that and the tongues 

into the ſtewpan again. Beat up the yolks of 
two eggs, a little nutmeg grated, and a ſmall 

piece of butter rolled in flour. Shake all toge- 

ther for four or five minutes, and dich it up. 


In 1 ! 


TAKE ſome lean tri e, cut and ne brad 


it all the looſe ſtuff, and cut it into pieces two 


inches ſquare. Cut them acrofs from corher to 
corner, or in what ſhape you pleaſe. Put them 
into a ſtewpan, with half as much white wine 


as will cover them, ſliced ginger, White pepper, 
a blade of mace, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and an 


onion. When it begins to ſtew, a quarter of an 
hour will do it. Then take out the herbs and ] 
onion, and put in a little ſhred parſley, the | Juice 


of a lemon, half an anchovy cut ſmall, a "few 
ſpoonfuls of cream, and the yolk of an egg, ora 
piece of butter, Seaſon it to your taſte, and 
when you diſh it up, garniſh it with lemon. 


| MvusH#RooMs, 
HAVING peeled and ſcraped the inſide of | 

your muſhrooms, throw them into falt and 
water; but if they be buttons, rub them with 
flannels, Take them out and boil them in 
water, with ſome ſalt in it, and when they be 
tender, put in a little ſhred parſley, and an onion 
ſtuck with cloves. Toſs them up, with a good 
iece of butter rolled in flour, and put in three 
ipoonfuls of thick cream, and a little nutmeg 
cut in pieces; but both the nutmeg and the 
onion ay be taken out 8 you ſend your 
| RP 
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muſhrooms to table. Inſtead of the parſley, 
you, may, if you chooſe it, put in a glaſs of 
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Wine. . 
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_ BOIL your eggs hard, and take out ſome of 
the yolks whole. Then cut the reſt in quarters, 
yolks and whites together. Set on ſome gravy, 
with a little ſhred thyme and parſley in it, and 
give it a boil or two. Then put in your eggs, 
with a little grated nutmeg, and ſhake it np 
with a piece of butter, till it be of a proper 
thickneſs. Fry artichoke bottoms in thin ſlices, 
* and garniſh with eggs, boiled hard, and ſhred 

* Co p- SOUNDS. 


CLEAN them well, and cut them into ſmall 
pieces. Boil them tender in milk and water, 
and put them to drain. Put them into a clean 
ſaucepan, and ſeaſon them with beaten mace 
and grated nutmeg, and a little pepper and falt. 
Pour in a cupful of cream, with a good piece 
of butter rolled in flour, and keep ſhaking it till 
it be thick enough. Then diſh it up, and gar- 
niſh with lemon. | 
35746 8 93309. DD 0:1: 64 5444 
SKIN, gut, and waſh your ſoles very clean; 
cut off their heads, and dry your fiſh in a cloth. 
Then very carefully cut the fleſh from the bones 
and fins on both ſides, and cut the fleſh. long 
Ways, and then acroſs, ſo that each ſole may be 
in eight pieces. Take the heads and bones, and 
ut them into a ſaucepan, with a pint of water, 
2 bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, a little 
| whole 
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whole pepper, two or three blades of mace, a 


little falt, a (mall piece of lemon-peel, and a 


cruſt of bread. Cover it cloſe, and let it boil 
till half be waſted. Then ſtrain it through a 
fine fieve, and put it into a ſtewpan. Put in the 
ſoles, and with them half a pint of white wine, 
a little parſley chopped fine, a few muſhrooms 
cut ſmall, a little grated nutmeg, and a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Set all together on the 
fire, but keep ſhaking the pan all the while till 
the fiſh be enough. Then diſh them up, and 
garniſh with lemon. = 

P rAICE and FLOUNDERS. . 

RUN your knife all along upon the bone on 
the back-ſide of the.fiſh, and raiſe the fleſi on 
both ſides, from the head to the tail. Then take 
out the bone clear, and cut your fiſh in fix col- 
lops. Dry it well, ſprinkle it with falt, dredge 
them with flour, and fry them in a pan of hot 
beef-dripping, fo that the fiſh may be eriſp. 
Take it out of the pan, and keep it warm be- 
fore the fire; then clean the pan, and put into 
it ſome minced oyſters, and their liquor ſtrained, 
ſome white wine, a little grated nutmeg, and 
three anchovies. Having ſtewed theſe up toge- 
ther, put in half a pound of butter, and then 
your fiſh. Toſs them well together, diſh them 
on fippets, and pour the ſauce over them. 
Garniſh with the yolks of eggs, boiled hard, 
and minced, and lemon ſliced. In this man- 
ner you may fricaſce ſalmon, or any firm 
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Tie dein 3465 Frs in general. 
TO-fricaſee fiſn in general, welt butter; ac- 
cording to the quantity of your fiſh,' and cut 
your fiſh in pieces of the length and breadth of 
three fingers. Then put them and your butter 
into a ſtew-pan, and put it on the fire ; but 
take care that it does not boil too faſt, as that 
may break the fiſh, and turn the butter into 
oil. Turn them often, till they be enough, 
having firſt put in a bunch of ſweet herbs, an 
onion;! two or three anchovies cut ſmall, a lit- 
tle pepper and falt, ſome nutmeg, mace, Jemon- 
peel, and two or three cloves; then put in 
ſome claret, and let them ſtew all together. 
Beat up ſix yolks of eggs, and put them in, 
with ſuch pickles as you pleaſe, as oyſters, 
muſhrooms, and capers. Shake them well 
together, that they may not curdle; and if you 
put the ſpice in whole, take it out allen it be 
done. Ihe ſeaſoning ought to be ſtewed firſt 
in a little water, an the butter melted in that 
and the wine before you put your fiſh in. Jacks 
ene well) when done in this manner. 


C HA P. Kl. 
MADE DISHES. 
Prelininary Hints and Obſervations. SO 


S this is one of the moſt important chap- 
ters in this book, it may not be impro- 


per to give the young cook ſome general * 
t 
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It is an important point to take care that all 
the copper veſſels be well tinned, and kept per- 
fectly clean from any foulneſs or grittineſs. 
Before you put eggs or cream into your white 
ſauce, have all your other ingredients well 
boiled, and the whole of a proper thickneſs; 
for neither eggs nor cream will contribute 
much to thicken it. After you have put them 
in, do not ftir them with-a' ſpoon, nor ſet your 
pan on the fire, for fear it ſhould gather at the 
bottom, and be lumpy ; -but hold your pan at 
a proper height from the fire, and keep ſhaking 
it round one way, which will keep the ſauce 
from. curdling; and be particularly cautious, 
that you do not ſuffer it to boil. Remember 
to take out your collops, meat, or whatever 
you are dreſſing, with a fiſh-ſlice, and ſtrain 
your ſauce upon it, which will prevent ſmall 
bits of meat mixing with. your ſauce, and 
thereby leave it clear and fine. In brown- 
made diſhes, be particularly cautious that no 
fat floats on the top of your gravy, which will 
be the caſe if you do not properly ſcim it. It 
ſhould be of a fine brown, without any one 
predominant taſte, which muſt depend on the 
judicious proportion in the mixture of your 
various articles of ingredients. If you make 
uſe of wine, or anchovy, take off its rawneſs, 
by putting it in ſome time before your diſh be 
ready ; for nothing injures the reputation of a 
made diſh ſo much as raw wine, or freſh an- 
chovy. Be ſure to put your fried forcemeat- 
balls to drain on a ſieve, that the fat may run 
from them, and never let them boil in your - 
ſauce, 
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| a + knife make holes in it about an inch from 
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fauce, as that will ſoften them, and give them 
a greaſy Fi To put them in after 
the meat be diſhed up, is indiſputably the beſt 
method. In almoſt every made diſh, you 'may 
uſe forcemeat-balls, morels, truffles, artichoke 
bottoms, and pickled muſhrooms F and | in ſe- 


veral made diſhes, a roll of forcemeat may ſup- 


ply the place of balls; and where it can be uſe ed 
With N. iety, it is to be preferred. | 


BE Hr &-la-made. , 
H AVING boned a rump of beef, lard the 


top with bacon, and make the following force- 


meat. Take four ounces of marrow, the 


crumbs of a penny loaf, 2 few ſweet herbs 
chopped ſmall, two heads of garlick, and ſea- 
ſon them to your taſte with ſalt, E and 


_autmeg ; then beat up the yolks of four eggs, 


- mix all together, and ſtuff it into the beef at 


the parts from whence the bone was extracted, 
and alſo in ſeveral of the lean parts. Skewer it 
round, and faſten it properly with a ſtring. 
Put it into the pot, throw ina pint of red wine, 
and tie the pot down with ſtrong paper. Put 
it into the oven for three or four hours, and 
when it comes out, if it is to be eaten hot, 
{kim the fat from the gravy, and add a ſpoon- 
ful of pickled muſhrooms, and half an ounce 
"of morels. Thicken it with flour and butter, 
diſh it up, and pour on your gravy. Bann 


it with forcemeat- balls. 


BEE -la-royal.. 
AKE a briſket of beef, bone it, and with 


each 
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3 other. Fill one n with fat bacon, a 
ſecond with. parſley chopped, and a third with 
chopped oyſters. Let theſe ſtuffings be ſea- 
ſoned with pepper, falt, and nutmeg. When 
the beef be completely ſtuffed, pour upon it a 
pint of wine boiling hot, then dredge it well 
With flour, and ſend it to the oven. Let it re- 
main in the oven better than three hours, and 
when it comes out, ſkim off the fat, ſtrain the 


gravy over the beef, and garniſh with pickles. 


BE ET 8-la-daud. 

BONE a rump of beef, or take a part of 
the leg- of- mutton piece, or a piece of the but- 
tock, and cut ſome fat bacon as long as the 
beef be thick, and about a quarter of an inch 
ſquare. Take four blades of mace, double that 
number of cloves, a little allſpice, and half a 
nutmeg pounded, very fine. Chop a good 
handful of parſley, and ſome ſweet herbs of all 
ſorts very fine, and ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt. 
Roll the bacon in theſe, and then take a large 
larding-pin, and with it thruſt the bacon 
through the beef. When that be done, put it 
in a ſtew-pan, with a quantity of brown gravy 
ſufficient to cover it. Chop three blades of 
garlick very fine, and put in ſome freſh muſh- 
rooms or champignons, two large onions, and 
a carrot. Having ſtewed it gently for fix hours, 
take it out, ſtrain off the gravy, and ikim all 
the fat off. Put your meat and gravy into the 
pan again, and add to it a gill of white wine 
and if it be not properly ſeaſoned, put to it a 
little more pepper and ſalt. Stew them gently 

1 or 
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for half an hour, and add ſome artichoke bot- 
toms, morels and truffles, ſome oyſters, and a 
8 of vinegar. Put the meat in a ſoup- 
iſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Some put 
carrots ET turnips cut in round pieces, and 
ſome ſmall onions, and then thicken the ſauce ; 
they then put the meat in, and with a gill of 
white wine added, ſtew it gently for half an 
hour. ; 


BE EF OL1vEs. | 

CUT a rump of beef into ſteaks half an inch 
thick, as ſquare as you can, and about ten 
inches long. Cut a piece of fat bacon as wide 
as the beef, and about three parts as long. 
Put part of the yolk of an egg on the beef, and 
put the bacon on it, and the yolk of an egg on 
the bacon. - Put ſome good ſavory forcemeat 
on that, ſome of the yolk of an egg on the force- 
meat, and then roll them up, and tie them 
round with a ſtring in two places. Put ſome 
crumbs of bread, and ſome of the yolk of an 
egg on them. Then fry them brown in a 
large pan, with ſome beef dripping, and when 
they be fried ſufficiently, take them out, and 
t them to drain. Melt ſome butter in a 
ew-pan, put in a ſpoonful of flour, and ſtir it 
well till it be ſmooth. Then put in a pint of 
good gravy, with a gill of white wine, and then 
put in the olives, and ſtew them for an hour. 
Add ſome muſhrooms, truffles and morels, 
forcemeat- balls, ſweetbreads cut in ſmall pieces, 
and ſome ox- palates. Squeeze in the juice of 
half a lemon, and ſeaſon it with pepper and 
2 ſalt. 
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falt. Toſs them up, and having carefully ſkim- 
med off all the fat, lay them in the diſh, and 
garniſh with lemon and beet-root. | 
vil, B 2 BF iGo ti gt; 15... 
TAK E rump-ſteaks, or any tender piece of 


beef, cut like Scotch collops, but larger, and 


hack them a little with a knife ; flour them, 
and having melted a little butter in your ſtew- 
pan, put in your collops, and fry them quick 
for about two minutes. Put in a pint of gravy, 
a little butter rolled in flour, and ſeaſon it with 
pepper and ſalt. Cut four pickled cucumbers 
into thin ſlices, a few capers, half a walnut, 
and a little onion ſhred fine. Having ſtewed 
them five minutes, put them into a hot diſh, 
and ſend them to table. 


PORTUGAL BEEF... 5 

CUT the meat off the bone of a rump, cut 
it acroſs, and flour it. Fry the thin part brown 
in butter, and ſtuff the thick end with ſuet, 
broiled cheſtnuts, an anchovy, an onion, and a 
little pepper. Stew it in a pan of ſtrong broth, 
and when it be tender, lay both the fried and 
the ſtewed together in your diſh. Cut the 
fried in two, and lay it on each fide of the 


* 
o 


ſtewed. Strain the gravy in which it was ſtewed, 


put to it ſome pickled gerkins chopped, and 


tome! broiled cheſtnuts. | Thicken it with a a 
piece of burnt butter, and give it two or three _ 
boils up. Seaſon it to your palate witngßk 


lemon. 


4 


ſalt, pour it over the beef, and garniſh with 
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Bein BEE. 
PUT the thick end of a briſket of beef ; into 
a kettle, and cover it over with water. Let it 
boil faſt for two hours, then ſtew it cloſe by 
the fire fide for fix hours more, and fill up the 
kettle as the water falls. Put in with the beef 


98 


we 


ſome turnips. cut in little balls, ſome carrots, 
and ſome clary cut in pieces. About an hour 


before it be done, take out as much broth as 
will fill your ſoup-diſh, and boil in it, for an 


hour, turnips and carrots cut out in little round 


or {quare pieces, with ſome celery, and ſeaſon 
it to your taſte with ſalt and pepper. Serve it 
up in two diſhes, the beef in one diſh, and the 


ſoup in another. If you chooſe it, you may put 


pieces of fried bread in your ſoup, and boil in a 


few knots of greens; and if you would have 


your ſoup richer, you may add a pound or two 
of ſome fried mutton-chops to your broth when 


you take it from the beef, and let it ſtew for 


an hour in the broth; but remember to take 
out the mutton before you ſerve it up. 


The Inſide of: a SURLOIN of BERT forced. 
LIFT up the fat of the inſide, and with a 


ſharp knife cut. off all the meat cloſe to the 


bone. Chop it ſmall ; take a pound of ſuet, 
and chop that ſmall; about as many crumbs of 


bread, a little lemon- peel, thyme, pepper, and 
falt, half a nutmeg grated, and two ſhalots chop- 
7 ped fine. Mix all together, with a glaſs of red 
wine, and then put the meat into the place you 
took it from; cover it with the ſkin and fat, 
ſkewer it down with fine ſkewers, and coyer it 


with 
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with paper. The paper muſt not be taken off 
till the meat be put on the diſh, and your meat 
muſt be ſpitted before you take out the inſide. 
Take a quarter of a pint of red wine, and two 
ſhalots ſhred ſmall ; boil them, and pour it into 
the diſh, with the gravy that comes out of the 
meat. 


The Inſide of a RU MH of BRH forced. 
IT Els muſt be done nearly in the fame man- 
- ner as the above, only lift up the outſide ſkin, 
take the middle of the meat, and proceed as be- 
fore directed. Put it into the ſame place, and 
with fine ſkewers put it down cloſe, 


Berry ESCARLOT. 

TAKE a briſket of beef, half a pound of 
coarſe ſugar, two ounces of bay-ſalt, and a 
pound of common falt. Mix all together, rub 
the beef with it, lay it in an earthen pan, and 
turn it every day. It may lie a fortnight in this 
pickle; then ſerve it up with ſavoys or peaſe- 
pudding ; but-it eats much better when cold 
and cut into ſlices. | 


PoRCUPINE of @ BREAST of VEAL. 


TAKE the fineſt and largeſt breaſt of veal 


vou can procure, bone it, and rub it over with 
the yolks of two eggs. Spread it on a table, 
and lay over it a little bacon cut as thin as poſ- 
ſible, a handful of parſley ſhred fine, the yolks 
of five hard-boiled eggs chopped ſmall, a little 
lemon- peel cut fine, the crumb of a penny loaf 
ſteeped in cream, and feaſon to your taſte with 
ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg. Roll the breaſt 
cloſe, and ſkewer it up. Then cut fat bacon, 
1 7 H 2 | and 
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and the lean of ham that has been a little boil- 
ed, (if you uſe the ham raw, it will turn the 
veal rech and pickled cucumbers, about two 
inches long, to anſwer the other lardings. Lard 
it in rows, firſt ham, then bacon, and then cu- 
cumbers, till you have larded every part of the 
veal. Put it in a deep earthen pot, with a pint 
of water, and cover it, and ſet it in a flow oven 
for two hours. As ſoon as it comes from the 
oven, ſkim off the fat, and ſtrain the gravy 
through a fieve into a ſtewpan. Put in a glaſs 
of white wine, a little lemon- pickle and caper- 
liquor, and a ſpoonful of muſhroom catchup. 
Thicken it with a little butter rolled in flour, 
lay your porcupine on the diſh, and pour it hot 
upon it. Have ready a roll of forcemeat made 
in this manner: Take the crumbs of a penny 
loaf, half a pound of beef ſuet ſhred fine, the 
yolks of tour eggs, and a few chopped oyſters. 

Mix theſe well together, and ſeaſon it to your 
tatte with chyan pepper, falt, and nutmeg. 

Spread it on a veal caul ; and having rolled it up 
cloſe like a collared eel, bind it in a cloth; and 
boil it an hour. Being thus furniſhed with 
your roll of forcemeat, cut it into four ſlices, 
and lay one at cach end, and the other at the 
ſides, Have ready your fweetbread cut in flices 
and fried, and lay them round it, with a few 
muſhrooms. When game is not to be had, this 
will ferveas a grand bottom diſh, 


| VEAL a-la-bourgeoiſe. 
HAVING cut veal into thick ſlices, lard 
them with bacon, and ſeaſon them with pep- 


£ Per, 
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per, falt, beaten mace, cloves, nutmeg, and 
chopped parſley, Cover the bottom of your 
ſtewpan with flices of fat bacon, lay the veal 
upon them, cover the pan, and ſet it over the 
fire for eight or ten minutes, juſt to be hot, and 
no more. Then, with a briſk fire, brown your 
veal on both fides, and ſhake ſome flour over it. 
Pour 1n a quart of good broth or gravy, cover 
it cloſe, and let it ſtew gently till it be enough. 
Then take out the ſlices of bacon, and ſkim all 
the fat off clean, and beat up the yolks of three 
eggs, with ſome of the gravy. Mix all together, 


and keep it ſtirring one way till it be ſmooth 


and thick. Then take it up, lay your meat in 


the diſh, pour the ſauce over it, and garniſh 


with lemon. 


Neck of VEAL d-la- royal. 
TAKE a neck of veal, and cut off the ſcrag- 


end, and part of the chine-bone, in order to 


make it lie flat in the diſh. Then chop very 


fine a little parſley and thyme, a few ſhalots and 
muſhrooms, and ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt. 
Cut middling-fized lards of bacon, and roll 
them in the herbs and ſeaſoning. Lard the 


lean part of the neck; put it in a ſtewpan, with 


ſome lean bacon, or the ſhank of a ham, and the 
chine- bone and ſcrag cut in pieces, with a litfle 
beaten mace, a head of celery, onions, and three 
or four carrots. Pour in as much water as will 
cover it, ſhut the pan cloſe, and ſtew it ſlowly 
two or three hours, till it be tender. Then 
ſtrain half a pint of the liguor through a. fine 
ſieve, ſet it over a ſtove, let it boil, and keep 
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ſtirring it till it be of a good brown, but take 
care not to let it burn, Then add more of the 
liquor, ſtrain off the fat, and keep it ſtirring till 
it become thick and of a fine brown. Then take 
the veal out of the ſtewpan, wipe it clean, and 
put the larded fide down upon the glaze ; ſet it 
five or ſix minutes over a gentle fire to take the 
glaze, and then lay it in the diſh, with the 

glazed fide upwards. Put into the ſame ſtewpan 
as much flour as will lie on a fix-pence, ſtir it 
about well, and add ſome of the braize liquor, 
if any be left. Let it boil till it be of a proper 
thickneſs, ſtrain it, and pour it into the bottom 
of the diſh. Squeeze in a little lemon juice, 
and ſend it up to table. | 


| VEAL Otis. 

TAKE a fillet of veal, and having cut off 
large collops, hack them well with the back of 
a knife, Spread very thinly  forcemeat over 
each of them, and roll them up, and roaſt them, 
or. bake them in an oven, Make a ragoo of 
oyſters and ſweetbreads cut in ſquare bits, a few 
muſhrooms and morels, and lay them in the diſh 
with the rolls of veal, If you have oyſters 
enough, chop and mix ſome of them with the. 
forcemeat, as it will add much to its goodneſs. 
Put nice brown gravy into the diſh, and ſend 
them up hot, with forcemeat balls round them. 

_— - FRICAND0O of, VEAL. 

TAKE a leg of veal, and cut out of the 
thick part of it ſteaks half an inch thick, and 
ix inches long. Lard them with ſmall char- 
doons, and dredge them with flour. Broil them 
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before the fire till they be of a fine brown, and 
then put them into a large toſſing-pan, with a 
quart of good gravy, and let them ſtew half an 
hour. Then put in a ſlice of lemon, a little an- 
chovy, two tea-ſpoonfuls of lemon-pickle, a 
large ſpoonful of walnut catchup, the fame of 
browning, a little chyan pepper, and a few mo- 
rels and truffles. When your fricando's be ten- 
der, take them up, and thicken your gravy with 
butter and flour. Strain it, put your fricando's 
in the diſh, pour your gravy on them, and gar- 
niſh with lemon and barberries. Some lay fried 
forcemeat balls round them, or forcemeat roll- 
ed in veal caul, and yolks of eggs boiled hard, 
which has a very good effect. 22 


BOMBAR DPD VEAL. 
. HAVING nicely taken out the bone from a 
fillet of veal, make a forcemeat in the following 
manner : Take the crumbs of a penny loaf, half 
a pound of fat bacon ſcraped, an anchovy, two 
or three ſprigs of ſweet marjoram, a little lemon- 
peel, thyme, and parſley, Chop theſe well to- 
gether, and ſeaſon them to your taſte with falt, 
chyan pepper, and a little nutmeg grated. Mix 
up all together with an egg and a little cream, 
and with this forcemeat fill up the place from 
whence the bone was taken. Then make cuts 
all round the fillet, at about an inch diſtance 
from each other. Fill one nick with forcemeat ; 
a ſecond with ſpinach that has been well boil- 
ed and ſqueezed ; a third with crumbs of bread, 
chopped oyſters, and beef marrow; a fourth 
with the forcemeat, and thus fillyp all the holes 
| H 4 round 
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round the fillet. Wrap the caul cloſe round it, 
and put it in a deep pot, with a pint of water. 
Make a coarſe paſte to lay over it, in order to 
prevent the oven giving it any diſagreeable 
taſte. As ſoon as it be taken out of the oven, 
ſkim off the fat, and put the gravy into a ſtew- 
pan, with a ſpoonful of muſhroom catchup, 
another of lemon- pickle, five boiled artichoke 
bottoms cut in quarters, two ſpoonfuls of 
browning, and half an ounce of morels and 
truffles. Thicken the ſauce with butter and 


flour, give it a gentle boil, put your veal into 
the diſh, and pour your ſauce over it. 


. A MiDpcauLe. 

STUFF a calf's heart with forcemeat, and 
ſend it to the oven in an earthen dith, with 2 
little water under it. Lay butter over it, and 

dredge it with flour. Boil half the liver, and all 
the lights for half an hour; then chop them 
_... ſmall, and put them in a tofſing- -pan, with a 

pint of gravy, a ſpoonful of catchup, and one of 
lemon-pickle. Squeeze in half a lemon, ſeaſon. 
with pepper and falt, and thicken with a good 
piece of butter, old i in flour. When you. diſh 
it up, pour the mincemeat in the bottom, and 
have the other half of the liver ready fried of a 
fine brown, and cut in thin flices, and little 
pieces of bacon.” Set the heart in the middle, 


and lay the Mer and bacon over the miners 
meat. 


EA 8 HEART rogſted. 5 72 
HAVING made a forcemeat of the om bis 


of half a nd loaf, a ter of a pound of 
beef 
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beef ſuet chopped ſinall, a little parſley, ſweet 


marjoram, and lemon-peel, . mixed up with a 


little pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and the yolk of an 
egg, fill the heart with it, and lay a veal caul 
over the ſtuffing, or a ſheet of writing paper, to 
keep it in its place. Lay it in a Dutch oven, 
and keep turning it till it be thoroughly roaſted. 
When you diſh it up, lay ſlices of lemon round 
it, and pour good melted butter over it. 
_Cairs HEAD ſurpriſe. 

THIS: is an elegant top-diſh, not very ex- 
penſive, and is prepared in the following man- 
ner: Take the hair off a large calf's head, as 
directed in the mock-turtle, p. 26. Then raiſe 
off the ſkin with a ſharp-pointed-knife, and as 
much of the meat from the bone as you can 
poſſibly get, ſo that it may appear like a whole 
head when ſtuffed ; but be careful not to cut 
holes in the ſkin. Then ſcrape a pound of fat 
bacon, take the crumbs of two penny loaves, a 
ſmall nutmeg grated, and ſeaſon to your taſte 
with ſalt, chyan pepper, and a little lemon- 
peel. Beat up the yolks of fix eggs, and mix 
all up into a rich forcemeat. Put a little of it 
into the ears, and the reſt inte the head. Then 
put it into a deep pot, juſt wide enough to take 
it in, and put to it two quarts of water, half a 
2775 of white wine, a blade or two of mace, a 

undle of ſweet herbs, an anchovy, two ſpoon- 
fuls of walnut and muſhroom catchup, the ſame 
quantity of lemon-pickle, and a little ſalt and 
chyan pepper: Lay a coarſe paſte over it to 
keep in the ſteam, and put it for two hours and a 
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half in a very quick oven. When you take it 
out, lay the head in a ſoup- diſh, ſkim off the 
fat from the gravy, and ſtrain it through a hair 
fieve into a toſſing- pan. Thicken it with a lump 
of butter rolled in flour, and when it, has boiled 
afew minutes, put in the yolks of fix eggs well 
beaten, and mixed with half a pint of cream. 
Have ready boiled a few forcemeat balls, half 
an ounce of truffles and morels ; but do not 
ſtew them in the gravy. Pour the gravy over 
the head, and garnith with truffles and morels, 
forcemeat balls, barberries, and muſhrooms. 


HARICO H Neck of MuTToN. 
HAVING cut the beſt end of a neck of 
mutton into chops, in fingle ribs, flatten them, 
and fry them of a light brown. Then put them 
into a large ſaucepan, with two quarts of water, 
alarge carrot cut in ſlices, and when they have 
ſtewed a quarter of an hour, put in two turnips 
cut in ſquare pieces, the white part of a head of 
celery, two cabbage lettuces fried, a few. heads 
of aſparagus, and ſeaſon all with a little chyan 
pepper. Boil them all together till they be 
tender, and put it into a tureen or ſoup-diſh, 
without any thickening to the gravy. 8 
SHOULDER of MUTToON ſurpriſed. 

PUT-a ſhoulder of mutton, having firſt half 
boiled it, into a toſſing- pan, with two quarts of 
veal gravy, four ounces of rice, a little beaten 
mace, and a tea- ſpoonful of muſhroom powder. 
Stew it an hour, or till the rice be enough, and 
then take up your mutton, and keep it hot. Put 
to the rice half a. pit of cream, and a piece of 
* butter 
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butter rolled in flour. Then ſhake it well, and 
boil it a few minutes. Lay your mutton on the 


diſh, and pour your gravy over it. You may 
garniſh with either pickles or barberries. 


A BasqQue of MuTToN. 
LAY the caul of a leg of veal in a copper 


diſh, of the ſize of a ſmall punch bowl, and take 


the lean of a leg of mutton that has been kept 
a week. Having chopped it exceedingly ſmall, 
take half its weight in beef marrow, the crumbs 
of a penny loaf, the rind of half a lemon grated, 
half a pint of red wine, two anchovies, and the 
yolks of four eggs. Mix it as you would ſauſage 
meat, and lay it in the caul in the inſide of the 
diſh. Faſten the caul, bake it in a quick oven, 
and when it comes out; lay your diſh upſide- 
down, and turn the whole out. Pour over it 
brown gravy ; pour veniſon ſauce into a boat, 
and make ule of pickles for garniſh. - 


SHEEPs RUMPs and KIDNIES. 

THIS is a pretty fide or Corniſh diſh, and 
may be thus prepared. Boil fix theeps rumps 
in veal gravy; then lard your kidnies with 
bacon, and ſet them before the fire in a tin oven. 
As ſoon as the rumps become tender, rub them 
over with the yolk of an egg, alittle grated nut- 
meg, and ſome chyan pepper. Skim the fat 
from the gravy, and put the gravy in a tofling- 
pan, with three ounces of boiled rice, a ſpoon- 
ful of good cream, and a little catchup and 
muſhroom powder. Thicken it with flour and 
butter, and' give it a gentle boil. Fry your 
tumps till they be of a light brown; and when 
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198 MADE DISHES. 
you diſh them up, lay them round on the rice, 
fo that the ſmall ends may meet in the middle; 


ley a kidney between every rump, and garniſh 
with barberries and red cabbage. 


SHOULDER of MUT TON Soiled 401th Onion Sauce. 

A ſhoulder of mutton, or veal, may be boiled 
the fame way, which muſt be put into 'the pot 
when the water be cold ; and when it be enough, 
ſmother it with onion ſauce. 


MurTrToN Febobed. 

HAVING eut a loin of mutton into four 
pieces, take off the ſkin, rub them with the 
yolk of an egg, and ſtrew over them a few 
crumbs of bread, and a little parfley ſhred fine. 
Spit and roaſt them, and keep baſting them all 
the time with freſh butter. in order to make the 
froth riſe. When they be properly done, put a 
little brown gravy under them, and make uſe of 


pickles for garnith. 


LEGof MUuTToON à la haut got. 
TAKE a leg of mutton, and let it hang for a 
fortnight in any place; then ſtuff every part of 
it with ſome cloves of garlic, rub it with pep- 


per and ſalt, and then roaſt it. When it be pro- 


perly roaſted, ſend it up, with ſome good gravy 
and red wine in the diſh. 


LEG of Mu T TON roaſted with Cockles. | 
STUFF your mutton in every, part with 
cockles, roaſt it, and garniſh with horſe-radiſh. 


LEG of MUuTToN roaſted with Oyſters. 
TAK E a leg of mutton that has been two or 


thine days killed, ſtuff every part of it wt 


oyſters, roaſt it, and garniſh as above. 
Mor- 
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MuTToN Cuors zu diſguiſe. 

HAVING got what number of mutton 
chops you pleaſe, rub them with pepper, ſalt, 
nutmeg, and a little parſley. Roll each chop 
ia halt a ſheet of white paper, well buttered in 
the inſide, and rolled cloſe at each end. Boil 
ſome hog's-lard or beet-dripping in a ſtewpan, 
and put the ſteaks into it. Fry them of a 
fine brown, lay them in your diſh, and garniſh 
with fried parſley. Serve them up with good 
gravy in a ſauce- boat; but be particularly care- 
ful, that you do not break the paper, nor have 
any fat in the diſh; to prevent which, they 
* ſhould be drained carefully. | 

SHOULDER of MUTTON in epigram. 

TAKE a ſhoulder of mutton, and when it 
be roaſted almoſt enough, carefully take off the 
ſkin about the thickneſs of a crown piece, and 
alſo the ſhank bone at the end. Then ſeaſon 
both the ſkin and ſhank bone with pepper and 
ſalt, a little lemon-peel cut ſmall, and a few 
ſweet herbs and crumbs of bread. Lay this 
on the gridiron, till it be of a fine brown; and 
in the mean time, take the reſt of the meat, 
and cut it like a haſh, about the bigneſs of a 
ſhilling. Save the gravy, and put it to it, with 


a few ſpoonfuls of ſtrong gravy, a little nut- 


meg, half an onion cut fine, a ſmall bundle of 
herbs, a little pepper and ſalt, ſome gerkins 
cut very ſmall, a few muſhrooms, two or three 
truffles cut ſmall, two ſpoonfuls of wine, and 
a little. flour dredged into it. Let all theſe 
ſtew together very ſlowly for five or fix minutes, 
taking care that it do not boil. Take out the 
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ſweet herbs, lay the haſh in the diſn, and the 
broiled upon it. 9. A 
| | SCOTCH CoL Tors. 2 
CUT your collops off the thick part of 
leg of veal, the fize and thickneſs of a crown 
piece, and put a piece of butter browned in 
your toſſing- pan. Then lay in your collops, 
and fry them over a quick fire. Shake and 
turn them, and keep them on a fine froth. 
When they be fried of a light brown, put them 
into a pot, and ſet them upon the hearth, to 
keep them warm. Put cold butter again into 
your pan every time you fill it, and fry them 
as before, and ſo continue till you have finiſhed 
them. When you have fried them all brown, 
pour the gravy from them into a toſſing- pan, 
with half a pint of gravy made of the bones 
and bits you cut the collops off, half a lemon, 
a little anchovy, half an ounce of morels, a 
large ſpoonful of browning, the fame of 
catchup, two tea-ſpoonfuls of lemon-pickle, 
and ſeaſon. to your taſte with falt and chyan 
pepper. Thicken it with butter and flour, let 
3t boil five or fix minutes, and then put in 
your collops, and ſhake them over the fire, but 
take care not to let them boil. When they 
have ſimmered a little, take them out with an 
egg-ſpoon, and lay them on the diſh. Then 
ſtrain your gravy, and pour it hot on them. 
Lay on them forcemeat-balls, and little flices 
of bacon curled round a ſkewer and boiled. 
Throw a few muſhrooms over them, and gar- 
niſh with barberries and lemon. 
8 nt S. e eee er- 


> 


SWEETBREADS à-la-daub. 
HAVING procured three of the fineſt and 
largeſt ſvieetbreads, put them for five minutes 
into a ſaucepan of boiling water. Then take 
them out, and when they be cold, lard them 
with little pieces of bacon, a row down the 
middle; then a row on each fide, with lemon- 
peel cut the ſize of a ſtraw; then a row on 
each ſide of pickled cucumbers, cut very fine. 


Put them into a toſſing-pan, with good veal 
gravy, a little juice of lemon, and a ſpoonful 
of browning. Stew them gently for a quarter 


of an hour, and a little before they be ready, 
thicken with flour and butter. Diſh them up, 
and pour the gravy over them ; lay round them 
bunches of boiled celery, or oyſter patties, and 
garniſh with barberries or parſley. 


| OxFoRD JOHN. 
CUT a ſtale leg of mutton into as thin col- 


lops as you can, and take out all the fat ſinews. 


Seaſon them with ſalt, pepper, and mace, and 


ſtrew among them a little ſhred parſley, thyme, 


and two or three ſhalots. Put a good lump of 


butter into a ſtew-pan, and as ſoon as it be hot, 
put in all your collops. Keep ſtirring them 


with a wooden ſpoon till they be three parts 


done, and then add half a pint of gravy, a lit- 
tle juice of lemon, and thicken it with flour 
and butter. Let them ſimmer four or five 
minutes, and they will be quite enough; but 
if you let them boil, or have them ready before 


you want them, they will grow hard. Throw 


fried pieces of bread, cut in dices, over and 
round them, and ſerve them up ho:. 


LAMB's 
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| LAM ERS HEAD. 
HAVING fkinned the head, nt it, and 
take out the black part of the eyes. Then 
waſh and clean it well, and lay it in warm wa- 


% 


ter till it look White. Waſh and clean the 


purtenances, take off the gall, and lay them in 
water. Having boiled it half an hour, mince 
very ſmall the heart, liver, and lights, and put 
the mince-meat in a toſſing- pan, with a quart 
of mutton gravy, half a lemon, a little catchup, 
and ſome pepper and falt. Thicken it with 
flour and butter, a ſpoonful of cream, and juſt 
boil it up. When the head be boiled, rub it 


.over with the yolk of an egg, ſtrew over it 


crumbs of bread, a little ſhred parſley, and 
ſome pepper and alt. Baſte it well with but- 
ter, and brown it before the fire, or with a 
falamander. Put the purtenances in the diſh, 
lay the head over it, and garniſh with pickle 


or lemon. 


n MB 's BIT S. 
T0 dreſs a diſh of lamb bits, ſkin the ſtones, 
and; ſplit them. Lay them on a dry cloth 


with the 1 and liver, and dredge 
them well with flour. Fry them in lard or 
butter till they be of a light brown, and then 


lay them on a ſieve to drain. Fry a good 

uantity of parſley, lay your bits on the diſh, 
& parſley in lumps over it, and pour round 
them melted butter. 


LEG of LAMB forced. 
TAKE out all the meat with a ſharp knife, 
and carefully leave the ſkin and fat 1 50 on 
it. 
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it. Make the lean you cut out of it into foree- 
meat, in this manner. To ten pounds of meat, 
add three of beef ſuet cut fine; and nicel 

pounded in a marble mortar” Take away all 
the ſkin of the ſuet, and mix that and the meat 


= with four ſpoonfuls of grated bread, eight or | 

| ten cloves, five or ſix large blades of mace, 5 
dried and beat fine, half a large nutmeg grated, ji 
a little pepper and ſalt, a little lemon: peel cut ; 
fine, a very little thyme, ſome parſley, and four At 
eggs. Mix all together, put it. into the ſkin 1 
again juſt as it was, in the ſame ſhape, ſew it 
up, roaſt it, and baſte it with hutter. Cut the 1 
loin into ſteaks, and fry it nicely. Lay the HY 
leg in the diſh, and the loin round it. Then C | 
ſerve it up, with a pint of good gravy poured bi 


into the din. 1 
a” -BARBAcUuEeD Pic. 3 1 
HAVING dreſſed a pig of ten weeks old, | 

as if it were to be roaſted, make a forcemeat in 
the following manner. Take the liver of the \« "Þ 
pig, two anchovies, and fix ſage leaves, and 2 
chop them very ſmall. Then put them into 
a marble mortar, with the crumbs of half a 
penny loaf, half a pint of red wine, four ounces 
of butter, and half a tea-ſpoonful of chyan 
pepper. Beat them all together to a paſte, put 
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tit into your pig's belly, and ſew it up. Lay 
| : your pig down at a good diſtance! before a large 
: briſk fire; and ſinge it well. Put into your 


dripping- pan three bottles of red wine, baſte 
it with the wine all the time it be roaſting, and 
when it be half roaſted, put under the pig two 
penny loaves, If there be not wine enough, 
4 1 put 
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put in more, and when the pig be near enough, 
take the loaves and ſauce out of the dripping- 
pan, and put to the ſauce half a lemon, a bundle 
of ſweet herbs, and an anchovy chopped ſmall. 
Boil it a few minutes, and then draw your pig, 
after having roaſted it four hours. Put into the 
fies mouth an apple, or a ſmall lemon, and a 

oaf on each fide. Strain your ſauce, and pour 
it on them boiling hot, and ſerve it up garniſhed 
with ſlices of lemon and barberries. 


3 A PIG au Pere Duillet. 
' HAVING cut off the head, and divided the 
pig into quarters, lard them with bacon, and 
ſeaſon. them well with falt, pepper, nutmeg, 
cloves, and mace, Place a layer of fat bacon at 
the bottom of a kettle, lay the head in the mid- 
dle, and the quarters round it. Then put in a 
bay leaf, an onion ſhred, a lemon, ſome carrots, 
Ee, and livers, and cover it again with 
on. Put in a quart of broth, ſtew it for an 
hour, and then take it up. Put your pig into a 
ſtewpan, pour in a bottle of white wine, cover it 
cloſe, and let it ſtew for an hour very flowly. If 
you ſerve it up cold, let it ſtand till it be ſo ; 
then drain it well, and wipe it, that it may look 
white, and lay it in a diſh, with the head in the 
middle, and the quarters round it. Throw ſome 
green parſley over all. Either of the quarters ſe- 
tely make a pretty diſh. If you ſerve it up 
— you muſt, while the pig be ſtewing in the 


wine, take the firſt gravy it was ſtewed in, and 


ſkim off the fat, and ſtrain it. Then take a 
ſweethread cut into five or fix ſlices, ſome 
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truffles, morels, and muſhrooms, and ſtew all 
together till they be enough. Thicken it with 
the yolks of two eggs, or a piece of butter roll - 
ed in flour; and when your pig be enough, take 
it out, and lay it in your diſh. - Put the wine it 
was ſtewed in to the ragoo, and then pour it all 
over the pig, and uſe lemon for garniſh. 


A P16 MATELoTE. | 

HAVING gutted and ſcalded your pig, and 
taken off the head and pettitoes, cut your pig 
into four quarters, and put them, with the head 
and toes, into cold water. Cover the bottom 
of a ſtewpan with ſlices of bacon, and place the 
quarters over them, with the pettitoes, and the 
head cut in two. Seaſon the whole with pep= 
per and falt, a bay-leaf, a little thyme, an onion, 
and add a bottle of white wine. Then lay on 
more flices of bacon, put over it a quart of 
water, and let it boil. Skin and gut two large 
eels, and cut them in pieces about five or 5 
inches long. When your pig be half done, put 
in your eels; then boil a dozen of large craw- 
fiſh, cut off the claws, and take off the ſhells of 
the tail. When your pig and cels be enough, 
lay firſt your pig in the diſh, and your pettitoes 
round it; but do not put in the as that 
will make a pretty cold diſh. Then lay your 
eels and craw-fiſh over them, and take the li- 
quor they were ſtewed in; ſkim off the fat, and 
add to it half a pint of ſtrong gravy, thickened 
with. a little piece of burnt butter. Pour this 
over it, and garniſh with lemon and craw-fiſh. 
Fry the brains, and OO round and all 2 
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the diſſ. Tus, will 0 for a firſt courſe or 
ere. 
15 Mobs 8 K "$-Ia-mode, | 
"PICKa large fine gooſe clean, ſkin and bone 
it nicely, and take off the fat. Then take a 
dried tongue, and boil and peel it. Take a 
fowl, and treat it in the ſame, manner as the 
gooſe; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and beaten 
mace, and roll it round the tongue. Seaſon the 
gooſe in the ſame manner, and put both tongue 
and fowl into the gooſe, _ Put it into a little 
— that will juſt hold it, with two quarts of 
eef gravy, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and an 
onion. Put ſome ſlices of ham, or good bacon, 
between the fowl and gooſe; then cover it cloſe, 
and let it ſtew over a fire for an hour ver 
ſlowly. Then take up your gooſe, and ſkim off 
all the fat; ſtrain it, and put in a glaſs of red 
wine, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, a veal ſweet- 
| bread cut ſmall, ſome truffles, muſhrooms, and 
morels, a piece of butter rolled in flour, and, if 
wanted, ſome pepper and falt. Put the gooſe 
in again, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew half an 
hour longer. Then take it up, pour the ragoo 
over it, and garniſh with lemon. You muſt re- 
member to fave the bones of the gooſe and 
fol, and put them into the gravy when it be 
firſt ſet on. It will be an improvement, if you 


roll ſome beef marrow between the tongue and 


the fowl; and between the fowl and gooſe, as it 

Will make them mellow, and eat the finer. Be- 

fore we conclude this article, it may not be 

amtiſs to abſerve, that the beſt method to bone 

A a gooſe 'or fowl of any lort, 15 to begin « T 
re 
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breaſt, and take out all the bones without cut- 
ting the back; for when it be ſewed up, and you 
come to ſtew it, it generally burſts in the back, 
Wray the ſhape of it is ſpoild. 


Ducks 8-la-mode. 


v39þ off! couple of fine ducks into quarters, 
and fry them in butter till they be a little 


brown. Then pour out all the fat, duſt a little 
flour over them, and put in half a pint of good 
gravy, a quarter of a pint of red wine, an an- 
chovy, two ſhalots, and a bundle of ſweet 
herbs. Cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew a 
quarter of an hour. Take out the herbs, ſkim 
off the fat, and let your ſauce be as thick as 
cream. Garniſh with lemon or barberries, and 
ſend it up to table. 


Ducks @-/a-braiſe. 


HAVING finged and dreſſed your. ducks, 
lard them quite through with bacon rolled in 
ſhred parſtey, onions, thyme, pepper, ſalt, and 
beaten mace; Put a few ſlices of fat bacon i in 


the bottom of a ſtewpan, the ſame of gammon 


of bacon or ham, two or three ſlices of beef or 
veal, and lay your ducks in with their breaſt 
downwards. Cover the ducks with ſlices the 


ſame as you put under them, and cut in a car- 


rot or two, a turnip, a head of celery, an onion, 


four or five cloves, a blade of mace, and a little 


whole pepper. Cover them cloſe down, and let 


them ſimmer a little over a gentle ſtove till the 
breaſt be of a light brown. Then put in ſome 
broth or water, cover them down again as cloſe- 


185 as 112 can, and ſtew them gently till they be” 


I 3 enough, 
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enough, which will require two or three hours. 


Then take ſome parſley, an onion: or ſhalot, a 


few. gerkins or capers, and two anchovies; 
chop them all very fine, and put them ina ſtew- 
„ with part of the liquor from the ducks, a 
little browning, and the juice of a lemon. Boil 
it up, and cut the ends of the bacon even with 
the breaſts of your ducks. Lay them on your 
diſh, pour the ſauce hot upon them, and ſerve 
them up. Fg 


* TURKEY @-/a-daube. | 

' CAREFULLY bone your turkey, without 
ſpoiling the look of it, and ſtuff it with the fol- 
lowing forcemeat : Chop ſome oyſters very fine, 
take ſome crumbs of bread, pepper, ſalt, and 
ſhalots, and a very little thyme, parſley, and 


butter. Having filled your turkey with this as 


full as you think proper, ſew it up, tie it in a 
cloth, and boil it white; but be cautious not to 
boil it too much. You may ſerve it up with 
good oyſter ſauce, or you may make a rich gravy 
of the bones, with a piece of veal, mutton, and 
bacon, ' ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, ſhalots, and 


alittle mace. Strain it off through a ſieve; and 


having before half boiled your turkey, ſtew it in 


this gravy juſt half an hour, Having well ſkim- 
med the gravy, diſh up-your turkey in it, after 
you. have thickened it with a few muſhrooms 


ſweetbreads, or fried oyfters, and pieces of le- 


mon. Diſh jt with the a upwards. If 
you chooſe it, you may add a few morels and 


truffles to your ſauce, 


ftewed white, or ſtewed palates, forcemeat balls, 


Fowis 
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FowLs &-la-braiſe, — 

HAVING ſkewered your fowl as for boil- 
ing, with the legs in the body, lay on it a layer 
of fat bacon, cut in pretty thin flices ; then 
wrap it round in beet leaves, then in a caul of 
veal, and put it into a large ſaucepan, with 
three pints of water, a bunch of ſWeet herbs, 
two or three blades of mace, a gill of Madeira 
wine, and half a lemon. Stew it till it be quite 
tender, then take it up, and ſkim off the fat, 
and thicken your gravy with flour and butter. 
Strain it through a hair ſieve, and put to it a pint 
of oyſters, about a gill of thick cream, and keep 
ſhaking your toſſing- pan over the fire. When it 
has ſimmered a little, ſerve up your fowl with 


the bacon, beet-leaves, and caul on, and pour 


your hot ſauce upon it. Barberries or red beet- 
root may be uſed as a garniſh, 


FowLs forced. 

PICK a large fowl clean, cut open the breaſt, 
and take out the entrails. Take the ſkin off 
whole, and having cut the fleſh from the bones, 
chop it with half a pint of oyſters, an ounce of- 
bad: marrow, and a little pepper and ſalt. Mix 
it up with cream, and lay the meat on the 
bones; then draw the ſkin over it, and ſew up 


the breaſt. Then cut large thin flices of bacon, 


and lay them over the breaſt of your fowl ; tie 
on the bacon with packthread, and roaſt it for 
an hour before a moderate fire. Make good 
brown gravy ſauce, pour it on your diſh, take 
off the bacon, and lay in your fowl. Serve it. 
up, garniſhed with oyſters, muſhrooms, or 
pickles. : 
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| Artificial C nix AAS or PrGroNs. 
HAVING. made a rich forcemeat with 
e e lamb, or veal, a piece of fat bacon, 
a little butter, the yolk * an egg, and ſome 
rſley, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and a ſha- 
ſet, work it up into the ſhape of chickens or 
pigeons, putting the feet of the bird you intend 
it for in the middle, ſo as juſt to appear at the 
bottom, Roll the forcemeat in the yolk of an 
egg, then in crumbs of bread, and ſend them to 


129 


the oven, on tin plates well buttered, and do 


not let them touch each other. Bake than of a 
light brown, and pour gravy.into the diſh, or 
0 them to table dry. 
CulckENs in ſavory Jelly. 
TAKE two chickens, and roaſt them. Boil 


ſome calf's feet to a ſtrong jelly; then take out 


the feet, and ſkim off the fat; beat up the 
whites of three eggs, and mix them with half 
a pint of white wine vinegar, the juice of three 


lemons, a blade or two of mace, a few pepper- 


corns, and a little falt, Put them to your 
jelly; and when it has boiled five or ſix mi- 
nutes, ſtrain it ſeveral times through a jelly- 


bag till it be very clear. Then put a little in 
the bottom of a bowl large 8 


to hold your 
chickens, and when they be cold, and the jelly 
ſet, lay them! in with their breaſt down. Then 


fl your bow! quite full with the reſt of your 


jelly, which you muſt take care to keep from 


ſetting, fo that when you pour it into the bowl 


it will not break. Let it ſtand all night; and 
the next day put your baſon into warm water, 


pretty 
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pretty near the top. As ſoon as you find it 
looſe in the baſon, lay your diſh over it, and 
turn it out whole. L | 


Large Fowrs forced. 
HAVING cut the ſkin of a large fowl 
down the breaſt, carefully flip it down fo as to 
take out all the meat, and mix it with a pound 
of beef ſuet cut ſmall. Then beat them toge- 
ther in a marble mortar, and take a pint of large 
oyſters cut ſmall, two anchovies, a ſhalot, a few 
ſweet herbs, a- little pepper, ſome nutmeg 
grated, and the yolks of four eggs. Mix all 
= theft together, and lay it on the bones, then 
draw the ſkin over it, and ſew it up. Put the 
= fowl into a bladder, and boil it an hour and a 
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= thickened with a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
take the fowl out of the bladder, lay it in your 
1 a : diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Garniſh with 


ſame ſauce, 
. FowLs marinated. 


breaſt-bone of a large fowl, or turkey; cut a 
veal ſweetbread ſmall, a few oyſters, and muſh- 
rooms, an anchovy, a little thyme, ſome lemon- 
peel, and ſeaſon them with pepper and nutmeg. 
Chop them ſmall; and mix it with the yolk of 
an egg. Stuff it in between the ſkin and the 
fleſh, but be careful not to break the ſkin, and 
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into the fowl. If you think proper, you may 


quarter. Stew ſome oyſters in good gravy, 


lemon. It eats much better roaſted, with the 


WITH your finger raiſe the ſkin from the 


then ſtuff what quantity of oyſters you pleaſe 


lard the breaſt of your fowl with bacon, Roaſt 
mm £5 1 
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it with a paper over the breaſt, make good gravy, 
and garniſh with lemon. © | 
.P1GEONS compote. | 
SKEWER fix young pigeons in the fame 
manner as for boiling, put forcemeat into the 
craws, lard them down the breaſt, and fry them 
brown. Put them into ſtrong brown gravy, 
and when they have ſtewed three quarters of an 
hour, thicken it with a lump of butter rolled in 
flour. Make your forcemeat in this manner. 
Grate the crumbs of half a penny loaf, and 
ſcrape a quarter of a pound of fat bacon, which 
will anſwer the purpoſe better than ſuet. Chop 
a little parſley and thyme, two ſhalots, or an 
onion, ſome lemon-peel, and a little nutmeg 
grated; ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt, and 


mix them up with eggs. When you ſerve them 


up, ftrain your gravy over them, and lay force- 


- 


meat balls round them. 


* PIGEONS Fricands. | 

HAVING picked, drawn, and waſhed your 
pigeons very clean, ſtuff their craws, and lard 
them down the ſides of the breaſt. Fry them 


of a fine brown in butter, and then put them 


into a toſſing-pan, with a quart of gravy. Stew 


them till they be tender ; then' take off the fat, 


and put in a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a_ 
large ſpoonful of walnut catchup, the ſame of 
browning, a little falt, and chyan pepper. 


Thicken your gravy, and add half an ounce of 


morels, and four yolks of eggs boiled hard. 
Lay the pigeons in your diſh, put the morels 
and eggs round. them, and ſtrain your ſauce 


Over 
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over them. Serve it up, garniſhed with lemon- 
peel and barberries. 17 | 
| © P1i6xoNs # ſavory Telly. 

AFTER you have roaſted your pigeons with 
the head and feet on, put a ſprig of myrtle in 
their bills, and make a jelly for them in the 
fame manner as before directed for chickens, 
and treat them the ſame in every other reſpect. 

Small BIRDS in ſavory Felly. 

PUT a good piece of butter into the bellies 
of eight ſmall birds, with their heads and feet 
on, and ſew up their vents. Put them in a 
Jug, cover it cloſe with a cloth, and ſet them in 


a kettle of boiling water till they be enough. 


Drain them, and make your jelly as before, and 


put a little into a baſon. When it be ſet, lay in 
three birds with their breaſts down, and cover 
them with the jelly. When it be ſet, put in 


the other five, with their heads in the middle, 


and proceed in the fame manner as before di- 
reed for chickens. | | | | 
© FPhrendine HAR ES. 


LET your hare be a full-grown one, and let 


it hang up four or five days before you caſe it. 


Leave on the ears, but take out all the bones, 
except thoſe of the head, which muſt be left en- 
tire. Lay your hare on the table, and put into 
it the following forcemeat : Take the crumbs. 


of a poop loaf, the liver ſhred fine, half a 
pound © 


ſome ſweet-marjoram, thyme, and a little pep- 


per, falt, and nutmeg. Having put this into 


the 


f fat bacon ſcraped, a glaſs of red wine, 
an anchovy, two eggs, a little winter ſavory, 


1 
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the belly, roll it up to the head, ſkewer it with 
the head and ears leaning back, and tie it with 
n you would à collar of veal, 
Vrap it in a cloth, and boil it an hour and an 
half, in a ſaucepan covered, with two quarts of 
water. As ſoon as the liquor be reduced to 
about a quart, put in a pint of red wine, a 
ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, one of catchup, and 
the ſame of browning, Then ſtew it till it be 
duced to a pint, and thicken it with butter 
rolled in flour, Lay round your hare a few mo- 
rels, and four flices of forcemeat boiled in a 
caul of a leg of veal. When you diſh it up, 
draw the jaw-bones, and ſtick them in the eyes 
for horns. Let the ears lie back on the roll, 
and ſtick a ſprig of myrtle in the mouth. Strain 
your ſauce over it, and garniſh with barberries 
and parſley. e be ods fe: rt 
1 Flerendine Rag BIT SJ JJ. 
SKIN three young rabbits, but leave on the 
ears, and waſh and dry them with a cloth. Care- 
fully take out the bones, but leave the head 
whole, and proceed in the ſame manner as 
above directed for the hare, - Have ready a white 
fauce made of veal gravy, a little anchovy, the 
juice of half a lemon, or a tea-ſpoonful of le- 
mon-pickle. Strain it, and take a quarter of 
a pound of butter rolled in flour, fo as to make 
the ſauce pretty thick. Keep ſtirring it, whilſt 
the flour is dültolving. Beat the yolk of an egg, 
put to it ſome thick cream, nutmeg, and ſalt, 
and mix it with the gravy. Let it ſimmer a 
little over the fire, but not boil, and pour it over 


3 4 * 


the rabbits, © ' 
MOLLY : RAB 
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„ eee RAB e e . 5 
TAKE young rabbits, ſkewer them, and put 
the ſame pudding into them as directed for 
roaſted rabbits. hen mo be roaſted, draw 
out the jaw-bones, and ſtic them in the eyes, 
to appear like horns. Then take off the meat 
clean from the bones; but the bones muſt be 
left whole, Chop the meat very fine, with a 
little ſhred parſley, ſome lemon- peel, an ounce 
of beef marrow, a ſpoonful of cream, and a lit- 
tle ſalt. Beat up the yolks of two eggs boiled 
hard, and a ſmall piece of butter, in a marble 
mortar ; then mix all together, and put it into 
a toſſing- pan. Having ſtewed it five minutes, 
lay it on the rabbit where you took the meat 
off, and put it cloſe down with your hand, to 
make it appear like a whole rabbit. Then with 
a ſalamander brown it all over. Pour a good 
brown gravy, made as thick as cream, into the 
diſh, and ſtick a bunch of myrtle in their 
mouths. Send them up to table, with their 
| livers boiled and frothed. TP PO Re 
RaBBITS u Caſſerole. 5 
HAVING divided your rabbits into quar- 
ters, you may lard them or not, juſt as you 
pleaſe. Shake ſome flour over them, and fry 
them in lard or butter. Then put them into 
an earthen pipkin, with a quart of good broth, 
a glaſs of white wine, a little pepper and falt, a 
bunch of ſweet herbs, and a ſmall piece of but- 
ter rolled in flour. Cover them dof, and Jet 


them ſtew half an hour; then diſh them up, 
and pour the ſauce over them. : Garniſh- 
| WS IB III NL 1 "LE T0 e 7 AEFLAIR With 
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with Seville oranges cut into thin flices, and 
Hau or GaMMon f BAcoN #oafted. 

TAKE off the ſkin o * ham or gammon 
as ſoon as it be half boiled, and dredge it with 
oatmeal ſifted very fine. Baſte it with butter, 
which will make a ſtronger froth than either 
crumbs of bread or flour. 'Then roaſt it, and 
when it be enough, diſh it up, and pour brown 
gravy into your diſh, Send it up garniſhed 
with green parſley. ch 

A Harico, by way of Soup. 

CUT a large neck * Are: inen 0 parts, 
and put the ſcrag part into a ſtewpan, with four 
large turnips, and as many carrots, into a gallon 
of water. Let it boil gently over a flow fire till 
all the goodneſs be out of the meat, but not 
boiled to pieces. Then bruiſe the turnips, and 
two of the carrots fine into the ſoup, by way of 
thickening it. Cut and fry fix onions in but- 
ter, and put them in. Then cut the other part 
of the mutton into chops of a moderate 11ze. 
Fry them in butter, put them to the ſoup, and 
let it ſtew very ſlowly till the chops be very ten- 
der. Cut the other two carrots that were 
boiled into what ſhape you pleaſe, and put them 
in juſt before you take it off the fire. Seaſon it 
with pepper and falt to your taſte, and ſerve it up 
in a ſoup-diſh as hot as poſſible. 

 Cvenmyzns with ES 
ARE, quarter, and cut fix large cucumbers 
into ſquares, about the ſize of a dice. Put 
them into boiling water, and give them rf wan 
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hen take them out of the water, and put them 
into a ſtewpan, with an onion ſtuck with cloves, 
a ſlice of ham, a quarter of a pound of butter, 
and a little ſalt. Set it over the fire a quarter of 
an hour, keep it cloſe covered, ſkim it well, and 


ſhake it often, for it is apt to burn. Then 


dredge in a little flour, and put in as much veal 
gravy as will juſt cover the cucumbers. Stir it 
well together, and keep a gentle fire under it 
till no ſcum will riſe. Then take out the ham 
and onion, and put in the yolks of two eggs 
beat up with a tea-cupful of good cream. Stir 
it well for a minute, then take. it off the fire, 
and juſt before you put it into. the diſh, ſqueeze 
in a little lemon- juice. Lay on. the top of it 
five or ſix poached eggs. N 


A SOLOMON-GUNDY:. 


TAKE a handful of parſley, two pickled her- 
rings, four boiled eggs, both yolks and whites, 
and the white part of a roaſted chicken. Chop- 
them ſeparately, and exceedingly ſmall. Take: 
the lean of ſome boiled ham ſcraped fine, and 
turn a china baſon upſide down in the middle 


of a diſh, Make a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter into the ſhape of a pine-apple, and ſet it on 


the baſon's bottom. Lay round your baſon a 


ring of ſhred parſley, then a ring of yolks of. 


eggs, then whites, then ham, then chickens, 


and then herrings, till you have covered your. 


baſon, and diſpoſed of all the ingredients, Lay. 


the bones of the pickled herrings upon it, wit 


their tails up to the butter, and let their head 


1 


lie on the edge of the diſh, Lay a few ca- 


Per 32. 


8 Alt it be quite tender, lay it on 4 fieve to drain, 
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D 1 
9815 15 · 8 22 2 
ers, and three or four ickled wen round 
ne 45 7 718 4, 4:47 17 J. IU in 
e eee ee 
HAVIN is boiled fout ounces "of Wat 


and then put it into a toffing- an, with about a 

Sill of cream, and a piece of butter rolled in 

flour. Boil it five minutes, pour it on a plate, 
| lay Parmefan cheeſe toaſted all over it, And 8 it 
\ A grows cold, ſend it up on a Gat ak. 


| AMULETS.. (9 . 
4 BEAT ſix eggs, ſtrain them through a hair 6 
ll. fieve, and put them into a frying-pan, in which Mi 
[ | muſt be A quarter of a4 poun of hot butter. 1 
ll Throw. i in a little boiled ham ſcraped fine, a lit- 
bl tle ſhred parſley, and ſeaſon them with pepper, 
1 Alt, and nutmeg. Fry it brown on the under * 
ll : ide, and lay it on your diſh, but do not turn it. 
| Hold ahot ſalamander over it for half a minute, '3 5 


| | | HAVIN G parboiled the tongue and udder, 


F 5 care- 


to take off the raw look of the eggs. Some put ⁶ 
in clary and chiyes, and ſome put in onions. 
ee it up with curled parſley ſtuck in lt. 
; AMULET of As, PARAGU $8; 55185 | 7, 
BEAT up ſix eggs with cream, boil ſome of 2 
the largeſt and fineſt aſparagus, and when boiled 


: Curt off all the green in ſmall pieces. Mix them 
Y with the eggs, and put in ſome pepper and falt. 


Make a flice of butter hot in à pan, and put 
them in, and ſerve them up hot on buttered 


11 
= o 
toaſt. OY 
1 "_ 1 * 


en 


N I Touch and. Henke bac” w_ 


'FE 


brach the tongue, and ſtick it with cloves; i 
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carefully; raiſe the udder, and fill i it with force- 
meat Dd with veal ; but: ſome, for the ſake of 
variety, lard it. F irſt waſh the inſide with the 
yolk of an egg, and put in the forcemeat; then 
tie the ends cloſe, and ſpit and roaſt them. 
Baſte them well with butter, and when they be 
enough, put good gravy into the diſh, and dhe 
ſauce into a cup 
If. you chooſe: to force a tongue by itſelf, 

without the udder, proceed as follows : Having 
boiled the tongue. till it be tender, let it ſtand 
till it be. cold, and then cut a hole at the root- 
end of it. Take out ſome of the meat, chop it 
with the ſame quantity of beef ſuet, a few pip- 
pins, ſome pepper and ſalt, a little beaten mace, 
{ome nutmeg, a few ſweet herbs, and the yolks 
of two eggs. Beat all together well in a mar- 
ble mortar, then ſtuff the tongue with it, and 
cover the end. with a veal caul, or buttered pa- 
per. Roaſt it, baſte it with butter, and diſh it 
up. Take ſome good gravy, alittle melted but- 
ter,, the juice of an orange or lemon, and ſome 


grated ex. Give it a boil, and pour it into 
the diſh, | 


— Fü rn 2 Maintenon. | 
Ants is a very good diſh, and is made in 
che following manner : Take a neck of mutton, 
cut it into chops, with a bone i in each, and take 
the fat off the bone, and ſcrape it clean. Take 
ſome crumbs of bread, parſley, marjoram, 
thyme,” and winter ſavory, and chop all fine; 
grate ſome nutmeg in it, and ſeaſon with pepper 
and falt. "Having mixed We all together, 
> 8 * 
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m, and dip the 
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melt alittle butter in a 
chops into the butter. Then roll — che 
1 and put them in half ſheets of huttered 
aper. Leave the end of the bone bare, and 
broil them op a clear fire for twenty minutes. 
Send them up in the paper, with the following 
ſauce in a boat: Chop four ſhalots fine, put 
them in half a gill of gravy, a little pepper and 
falt, and a ſpoonful of e and boil them 


for a minute. 


S8NELTS in ſouary Telly. 5. 
HAVING gutted and waſhed your ſmelts, 
feaſon them with mace and falt, and lay them 
in a pot with butter over them. Tie them 
down With paper, and bake them half an hour. 
Take them but, and when they be a little cool, 

lay them ſeparately on a board to drain. When 
. x they be quite cold, lay them in a deep plate in 
What form you pleaſe, potir cold jelly over 

0 them, and they wil look like live fits. © OF 


MARINATE YOLES, 

BOIL Your, ſoles in falt and water, bone 
and drain them, and lay them on a diſh with 
their belly upwards. Boil ſome ſpinach, and 
pound it in a mortar; then boil four eggs hard, 
| Aber the yolks and whites ſeparate, and lay 
er White, and yellow, amon ong the bes, and 
lerxe them up wo ith melted butter in a boat 


f — 41818 AI 23) 4 | 


"STER L.OAVES., 
8 1 ole in the tops f ſome 
ttle round 


Haves, and ſerape out all the 
. crumbs. Put (ome oyſters . into a tofſing-pan, 
"WY pa oyſter. e and the crumbs that 


2 were 


191 A1U QLE s. 461 


n BEET the loaves; and: LOW” piccę 
of butter. Stew them together for five or fix 
minutes; then put in a ſpoonful of good cream, ö 
and fill your loaves. T hen lay the hit of gruſt | [ 
carefully on the wh again, and purge ang 
oven to Alper 15 ] 
| 


"ow 7: F ' j 4006 | | | | } | 
Roper rei 
$ Lie | by N 
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FN 8 A U CE 8 fart every Oleg. | Þ 
„ VER1SO0N Savors. f 
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＋ ITHER of theſe ſauces may beo uſed for .Y 
veniſon. Currant- jelly anne! or half bt 
à pint of red wine, with a quarter of a pound of It 
ſimmered over a clear fire for five or ſix La 
minutes; or half a pint of vinegar, and a quar- If 
the of a + of lugar, ere till it be 
a ſyrup. » g 
72 RAY : 1 
1 "AS gravy-beef_ is nat always to be procured, 
IN. by thoſe who live in villages remote 
from large towns; in ſuch caſes, the chen ng 
directions may be uſeful: When your meat 1 
comes 1 the butcher 8, take a piece of beef, q 
veal, and mutton, and cut them into ſwal! 
pieces. Take 5 large deep ſays epan, with. a 
cover, lay your beef at bottom, then your. mut- 
ton, then a yety little] piece of bacon, a ſlice or 
| rt of « 1 rot, ſome mace, cloves, whole black. 
&+whit pep Per, a a large onion, gut in Alices, a 
dude of ſweet herbs, and then lay in your 
„ veal. 
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veal. Cover it cloſe” over a ſlow fire for ſrx-or 
ſeven minutes, and ſhake the ſaucepan” often: 
Then duſt fome flour into it, and pour in boil- 
ing water till the meat be ſomething more than 
covered. Cover it cloſe again, and let it ftew 
till it be rich and good. Then . ſeaſon. it to 
your taſte with ſalt, and ſtrain it off, when you 
will have a gravy that will anſwer moſt pur- 
poſes. - Or you may uſe the following method: 
Take a raſher or two of bacon or ham, and lay 
it at the bottom of your ſtewpan.; Put either 
veal,” mutton, or beef, cut into thin flices, 
over it. Then cut ſome onions, turnips, car- 
rots, and celery, a little thyme, and ſome all- 
ſpice, Put a little water at the bottom; then 
et it on a gentle fire, and draw it till it be 
bro at the bottom, which you will know by 
the pan's hiſſing. Then pour boiling water 
vver it, and ſtew it gently for an hour and a 
Half; but the time it will take muſt be regu- 
lated by the quantity. Seaſon it with falt. 
Brown GA > is qr 
TAKE half a pint of water, and the ſame 
quantity of ale or ſmall-beer that is not bitter. 
Cut an onion and a little piece of den en 
ſmall; take three cloves; a blade of mace, ſome 
whole pepper, a ſpoonful of muſhroam pickle, 
the fame quantity of catchup, and an anchovy. 
Put a piece of butter, of the ſize of a hen's 
egg into a ſadcepan, and When it be melted, 
"ſhake in a little flour, and let it be a little 
brown. Then by degrees, ſtir in the above 
ingredients, and let it boil a quarter 1 15 
1 r 5 8 P42 » 4s out. 
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hour. Then ſtrain it, and it will be good ſauce 
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B ROW MIN G for MA DFH DISHE S. 

TAKE four ounces of treble refined ſugar; 
and beat it ſmall. Put it into an iron frying-pan, 
with an ounce of butter, and ſet it over a clear 
fire. Mix it well together all the time, and 
when it begin to be frothy, the ſugar will be 
diſſolving. Hold it higher over the fire, and 
when the ſugar and butter be of a deep brown, 
pour in a little red wine. Stir them well 
together, then add more wine, and keep ſtirring 
it all the time. Put in the out rind of a lemon, 
a little ſalt, three ſpoonfuls of muſhroom catch- 
up, two or three blades of mace, ſix cloves, 
four ſhalots peeled, and half an ounce of Ja- 
maica pepper. Boil them ſlowly for ten mi- 
nutes, pour it into a baſon, and when cold, 
bottle it up for uſe, having firſt carefully ſkim- 
med it. This is a very uſeful article, and ſucH 
as the cook ſhould never be without, it being 
almoſt of general uſe. | 

FOR CEM EAT BALL s. 770 

THOUGH we have already, on ſevera 
occaſions, given directions for the making of 
forcemeat, yet, as it is an article of conſe- 
quence in all made diſhes, we ſhall here give it 
as a ſeparate and diſtin& article. Take half a 


pound of veal, and half a pound of ſuet, cut 
fine, and beat them in a marble mortar or 


wooden bowl. Shred a few ſweet herbs fine, 
a little mace dried and beat fine, a ſmall nutmeg 
grated, a little lemon- peel cut very fine, ſome 


K 3 pepper 
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gase aud Elk) aut che“ Fölkf ör tue eggs. 
Mix all theſe well together, then roll them in 
Nettle round balls; if ſome in long pieces; Roll 
theen in flour,” aft fry them brown. If they be 
for the uſe of wle z. ſauce; put a little water in 
A ſaucepan, and put them in when the water 
boils: Let them boi a few minutes; but when 
they be uſed for white ace pe ſute not wy 
_— 1 9201 171 rte 
„Al NB Ne gi 1 1: 
TAKE ſome. 1 chop half of them; ind 
the reſt in h Obs alſo a little parſley 
very fine, with a little graled bread, . ſome 
falt. Put theſe into ſmbothcmelted- butter: 
ome only chop t UP pre qty EO _ 1 _ 
into the butter ul 79 
e eee 7 94 > 4 ok." Hoy OI 27 
” PARE, core and flice ſome a ples, and 
thaw Wich a li 20 water into the Krave path 2 
5 urning, and put in a pit of 


ep. them froth | 
irmon-pctl. When they been 1gh, take out 
the peel, bruiſe the apples, ale ue a en 
butter, and a lietle ae e 
NMI NT r 120 
WASH your, int Kl clean from grit 


and dirt, chop it very and put to ĩt vinegar 
and ſuga?. | 


Saver ROBERT. 2 
TAKE ſome latge onions, cut them into ſquare 
pieces, and cut fome fat haton in the fime mafi- 


ner,. Put them together in a ſancepan over the 
fire, and ſhake” them round to prevent their 
burning. When they be brown,” put in ſbrae 


good 
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| veal gravy, with Are pepper and ſalt, 
La 75 «Dk ſtely gent ly till 1 onions b 
tender. Then put in alittle, falt, ſome muſtard 
and vinegar, ang ſerve it up hot, 
i 172 SM“, D . 
THERE ate ſeveral ways of making fave - 
for a pig, but We ſhall confine ourſelves to the 
following, being thoſe which are moſt generally 
uſed and eſteemed. Having chopped the brains 
a little, put in a-tea-ſpoonful of white gravy, 
and the gravy that runs out of the pig, and a 
ſmall piece of anchovy. Mix them with near 
half 4 pound of butter, and as much flour as 
will thicken the gravy; a ſlice of lemon, a ? 
ſpoonful of white wine, ſome! caper liquor, and | 
a little ſalt. Shake it over the fire, and. pour 
it into your diſh. Some boil a few currants, 'R 
and ſend them in a tea-ſaucer, with a glaſs of 5 
currant jelly in the middle of it. Others make 
their ſauce in this manner. Cut all the o 
of a penny loaf, then cut it into very thin ices, 
and put it into a ſaucepan of cold water, with 
an onion, a few pepper corns, and a little falt. 
Boil it till it be of a fine pulp, then beat it well, 
and put in a quarter of a pouhd' « of butter, and 
two ſpoonfuls of thick cream. Make it hot, 
and put it into a boat. 


S Au CE a GREEN G 
APPLE-ſauce, RireRtions for the * of 
Which are given above, is the ſauce generally | 
made uſe of for a full-grown or ſtubble goofs; 
hut with a green gooſe, the following 1 18 prefer- 
W Take ſome 10 butter, and put into 
5003 4 "0 


44 
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at a ſpoonful of ſotrel juice, a little ſugar; and a 
few codled gdoſeberries, Pour it into your 
ſauceboat, and: ſend it up litt. 
8A Cαπν for ia To wk r v1 
OPEN Aa: pint of oyſters into 4 baſon, wal 
them out of their liquor, and put them into 
another baſon. . Pour the liquor, as ſoon as it be 
1 ſettled, into a ſaucepan, and put to it a little 
White gravy, and a tea- ſpoonful of lemon-pickle. 
Thicken it with flour and a large piece of but- 
ter, and then boil it three or four minutes. Put 


| in a ſpoonful of thick cream, and then your 
| oyſters. * Keep ſhaking them over the fire till 
they be quite hot, but do not let them boil. 

4 Or you may make your ſauce in the follow- 


ing manner. Take off the cruſt of a penny 
loaf, and cut the reſt in thin ſlices. Put it in 
cold water, with a little ſalt and an onion, and a 
few pepper-corns. Boil it till the bread; be 
quite ſoft, and then beat it well. Put in a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and two ſpoonfuls 
of cream. 7 Ls! tn 


| 


T | 171 > 15 
enn 
„ 12 : 
TAKE the necks of fowls, a ſcrag 0 


4 EF * 


'SE 1” 
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minutes. Then put in two ſpoonfuls of pickled 
muſhrooms, and Hx the yolks of twotggs with 
a tea-cupful of cream and a little nutmeg grated. 
Put in your ſauce, keep ſnaking it over the fire, 
but take care thatiit dues not boil. This is an 
excellent ſauce for fow ls 
Saver fer 'Puragants and PARTRIDOES, 
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THESE birds ate generally ſerved up with 


P #4 @ | ir <q ot SB 4 Tec > 4... — Fs 
gravy ſauce in the difh, and bread fauce in a 
boats 40 93249 eg RALY e 
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ALL the time your larks be roaſting, keep 
baſting them with butter, and ſprinkle crumbs 
of bread over them till they be almoſt done. 
Then let them brown, and take them up. The 


beſt method of making crumbs of bread is to 


rub them through a fine cullender, and then put 


alittle butter into à ſtewpan. Melt your but- 
ter; put in your crumbs of bread, and keep ſtir- 
ring them till they be of a light brown. Let 
them lie on à fieve ai few minutes to drain; lay 
your larks in the diſh, and your crumbs all 
round, almoſt as high as the larks, with plain 


butter in one cup, and gravy in another. 
A Setter Ant. f 
| SAvces for a HARE. ' 


TAKE a pint of cream, and half a pound of 


freſh* butter. Put them into à ſaucepan, and 


"keep ſtirring them with a ſpoon. till the butter 
be melted, and the ſauce thick. Then take up 


the hare, and pour the ſauce into the diſh. 
Another way to make ſauce for a hare is, make 


good gravy, thickened with à little piece of 
butter rolled im flour, and pour it into your 
e diſh, 


77... . . RE 


GE 
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cih. You may omit the butter, if you have 
warmed in a cup; or red wine and ſugar boileti 
red wine, and a quarter of a pound of ſugar, and 
ſet it over a ſlow fire for about a guarter of an 
hour to ſimmer-. (32U6} eint mc! 1g bn 
Sac for Boiled Docks or RABBTTS OCC 
POUR boiled onions over your ducks or 
rabbits in this manner. Peel your onions, and 
boil them in plenty of water. Then ſhift your 
_ _ water, and boil them two hours longer. Take 
them up, and throw them into a cullendet to 
drain, and with a knife chop them on a board. 
Fhen put them into a ſaucepan,” ſhake a little 
flour over them, and put in a little milk or 
cream, with # good piece bf butter. Set them 
over the fire, and when the butter be melted, 
they will be etiough. If you would have onion 
ſutude in half an hour, take and peel your onions, 
and cut them into thin flices. Put them into 
milk and water, and they will be done in twenty 
minutes after the water boils. Then throw 
them into a eullender to drain, and chop them, 
and put them into a ſaucepan; Shake in a little 
flour, with a little cream, and a large piece of 
butter. Stir all together over the fire till the 
butter be melted, andsthey will be very fine. 
This is the beſt way of [boiling onions, and is 
a good ſauce fon coaſted mutto n 
Me e ON 1 GN SRU G 1107 lo7 
THOUGH che directions given in the pre- 
ge ing article för making onen faiice may be 


8 ſufficient, 


; ® » tha pes mo Þ 
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ſufficient, yet it may be epected that we ſhould 
mention here the common method of making 
it. Boil eight or ten large onions, and change 
the water two or three times while they be boil= 
ing. When they be enough, chop them om a 
board, to prevent their growing of a bad colour, 
and put them into a ſaucepan with a quarter of a 


pound of butter, and two ſpoonfuls of thick 


cream. Juſt give n a boil up, and gy: wel 
be done; © | 

"Ly 5 DARE; cu nos 

TAKE a little mace and whole pepper, a 

boil them in water long enough to take out the 
ſtrong taſte of the ſpice. Then ſtrain it off, 
and melt three quarters of a pound of butter 
ſmooth in the water. Cut your lobſter in very 
ſmall pieces, and ſtir it 3 with an- 
chovy, till it be tender. Or you may make it 
in this manner. Bruiſe the body of lobſter ; into 
thick melted butter, and cut ho fleſh into it in 


ſmall pieces. Stew all together, and give it a 


docs Seaſon- it with a very ſmall e 1 
et and a little pepper and ſalt. 


SAV for CAR T. 
SA E all the blood of your carp when you 
kill it; and have ready ſome nice rich gravy made 
of beef and mutton, ſeaſoned with pepper, falt, 


mace; and onion; Strain it oft before you ſtew 
your fiſh in it, and boil your earp firſt before you 


ſtew it in the gravy; but be careful you do not 


boil your gravy. too much before you put in 
your carp. Then ſtew / it on a flow fire about a 
quarter of an hour, and thicken the ſauce with a 
Moch! large 


af 
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large piece of butter rolled in flour. Or you 
may make, your ſauce thus. Take the liver of 
the carp clean, from the guts, three anchovies, 
a little parſley, thyme, and an onion. Chop 
theſe ſmall together, and take half a pint of 
Rheniſh wine, four ſpoonfuls of vinegar, and 
the blood of the carp. Put all theſe together, 
ftew them gently, and put it to the carp, * 
muſt firſt 5 boiled in water with a little ſalt, 
and a pint of wine; but take care not to do it 
too ms after the carp is put into the ſauce. 


11-00 ps - H's xD 4SA'v cs. 
IC K out a good lobſter, according to the 
directions given in the ſecond chapter, and ſtick 
A ſkewer in the vent of the tail to keep out the 
Water. Throw a handful of falt into the water, 
and when it boils put in the lobſter, which 
muſt boil half an hour. If it has ſpawn, pick 
them off, and pound them exceedingly fine in 
a muarble mortar. | Put them into half a pound 
of good melted butter, then take the meat out 
of your lobſter, pull it in bits, and put it n 
r butter, with a large ſpoonful of lemon- 
pickle, the ſame of walnut-catchup, a ſlice of 
zn end of a lemon, one or two flices of horſe- 
radiſh, as much beaten mace as will lie on a 
ſix-pence, and ſeaſon to your taſte with ſalt #09 

chyan pepper. Boil them one minute, 
then take out the hox{e-radiſh and 3 
ſerve it up in your ſaucebpat. If lobſters; can- 
not be procured, you may make uſe of, oyſters 
or ſhrimps the ſame way and, if Lana get 
no ud of of Melle fh von may [then, add. two 


Don: | anchovies 
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: enichodjes out mall, a ſpoonful of walnut liquor, 
and a large onion ſtuck with. cloves: 4 


; ©» 4 2 


KAN dl E 8 8 4 bek... 72 
AR E two eggs and boit them hard. Firſ 
chop the whites, :then the yolks, but neither 
of them very fine, and put them together. 
Then put them into a quarter of a pound of 
good mel ted butter, and ſtir them well to- 
geiler! 
8 RR MY Sx vite. 
WAS H half a pint of ſhrimps very clevis; 
and put them into a ſtewpan, with a ſpoonful 
of anchovy liquor, and a pound of butter melt- 


ed. thick. Boil it up for five minutes, and 
ſqueeze in half a lemon. Toſs it 15 dae 


it into your ſauce-boat. 

AncHovy' SAUCE. 

PUT an anchovy into a pint of gravy, nd 
a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in a little 
flour, and ſtir all together till it boils. Von 
may add, at your diſcretion, a little juice of a 


lemon, catchup, red wire or walnut liquor. 
Plain butter melted thick, with a ſpoonful of 
walnut pickle or catchup, is very good ſauce; 
but you may put as e things into gutes as 


7 you fancy. : 8 Ki IRF +5 
= OrsTzr Sauce fir FISH. 


8 CAL D a pint of large oyſters, and ſtrain 


them through a ſieve. Waſh the oyſters very 


clean in cold water, and take off the beards. 
Put them in a ſtewpan, and pour the liquor 
over them; but be careful to pour the liquor 
; ach out of the veſſel you have ſtrained it into, 


8 and 
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and you will leave all the. ſelliment at the 191. 
tom, which you muſt be careful not to put into 
the ſtewpan. ”" Then add a large ſpoonful of an- 

chovy liquor, half a lemon, two blades of mace, 
and thic en it with butter ralled in flour. 

Then put in half a pound of butter, and boil 

it up £11 the butter be melted. Then take out 

the mace and lemon, and queeze the lemon 
juice into the ſauce. Give it a boil, ſtirring it 
all the time, and then put it into a boat, 


CELERY..SAU CE: 

WASH and Pare a large bunch of celery 
very clean, cut it into thin bits, and boil it 
ſoftly 1n a little water till it be tender. Then 
add a little beaten mace, ſome nutmeg, pepper, 
and falt, and thicken it with à large piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Then give-it a boil, and 
ät will be ready for the diſn. Or you may 
make it thus with cream. Boil your celery. as 
above, and add half a pint of cream, ſome mace 
and. nutmeg, and a ſmall piece of butter rolled 
. flour. Then give l gentle bail. This 


% ** | 0s ee lf ren —4¹ 
CLEAN: and waſh well a quart of feel 


Seel eee: them in two, and put them 
into a ſtewpan, with a little ſalt, a blade of 
mace, and à little butter. Stew it gently for 
half an hour, and then add a pint of cream, and 
tze yolks of two eggs beat very well. Keep 
ſtirrigg it till it boil up, and then ſqueeze in 
2 # lemon. Put it over youỹůĩ fowls* or 17 4 
les, 
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at the bottom of the pan, with a large piece 
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ies or; von may put it into baſens, or in a 
diſh, with 
ed. then togfied: brown, and juſt dipped ihto ö 
— Fut it in the diſh, and muſnj- q 
rooms over it. This is a very good: Wed! rye 4 
nenen of all forts... Had ni 207 o 3 


à piece of French bread firſt hutter- 
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, Pelett Hints and Ol aus 


AK E great care that your pots, Weg- 
t pans, and covers, be very clean! and 
fres from all ſand and greaſe, and that they be 
properly tinned, ſince, if this be not cautiout 
attended to, your ſoups and broths will 9 
only acquire a bad taſte, but become pernici Jus 


to 3 healths and conſtitutions of ma 


When you make any kind of ſoup, particula * 
vermicelli, portable or brown gravy ſoups,” or 

any other ſoups that have herbs or roots in 
them, be ſure to remember to lay your meat 


of butter. Then cut the roots and herbz 
. ſmall, and having laid them over your meat, 
coyer your pot or ſaucepan very cloſe; and 
keep under it a flow fire, n draw all 
the virtues out of the vegetables, turn them to 
ane gravyy, and. give the ſoup a very diffe- 
"ng flavour from hat it would have . a Son- 


4 


$.0 Þ Þ (>. 


trary conduct. When your gravy de almoſt 
dried up, repleniſh it with water ; and when 
it begins to boil, take off the fat, and follow 
the directions given you for the particular kind 
of ſoup or brath you may be making. Soft 
water will ſuit your purpoſe beſt in making old 
peas ſoup; but when you make ſoup of green 
peas, you muſt make uſe of hard water, "as it 
will the better preſerve thę colour of your peas. 
In the Prepaid n of white ſoup, remember 
neyer to put in your cream till ou take your 
ſoup off the fire, and the laſt thing you do, 
mult be the diſhing of your ſoups. _ Gravy 
ſoup will have a ſkin over it by ſtanding ; and 
from the ſame cauſe peas ſoup. will often ſettle; 
and look. thin at the top. Laſtly, let the in- 
gtedients of your ſoups and broths be ſo pro- 
ly proportioned, that they may not taſte, of 

he ung more than another, but that the 

| obe equal, and ihe. whole of a . 2 
eeable reliſn. ae by 


"00S: /.-; Mock Tur RT LE. 13 RY 
+SCALD a calf's head with the {kin on 
and pull; off the horny part, which muſt be 
cut 2 about two inches ſquare. Waſh 
and clean theſe well, dry them in a cloth, and 
Fro them into a ſtewpan, with four quarts of 
th made in the following manner. Take 
lx or ſeven pounds of beef, a calf'a foot or 
two, an onion, two carrots, a turnip, a ſhank 
of ham, a beadtof celery, fome: cloyes” and 
whole pepper, a bunch of ſweet herbs, a little 
1 a few 2 and eight quarts 'of 


Water. 
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water. Stew theſe well till the broth be re- 
uced to four quarts, theh ſtrain it, and put 
it in as above directed. Then add to it ſome 
111 1 62-4 11 16. * ©, Y 75 
knotted, marjoram, a little ſavory, thyme, and 
parſley, and chop all together. Then add ſome 


. cloves and mace pounded, a little chyan pep- 


per, ſome green onions, and a ſhalot chopped; 
a few muſhrooms alſo. chopped, and half a pint 
of Madeira. Stew all theſe together gently, 
till they be reduced to two quarts. Then heat 
a little, broth, mix ſome flour ſmooth in it, 
SY . N 14'3 I Ft; ; | 
with the yolks of two eggs, and keep theſe 
ſtirring over a gentle fire till near boiling. 
Then add this to the ſoup, ſtirring it as it is 
pouring in, and let them all ſtew together for 

n hour or more. When you take it off the 
fire, ſqueeze in the juice of half a lemon, and 
half an orange, and throw in boiled forcemeat 
balls, The quantity of ſoup may be increaſed 
by adding more. broth, with calves feet and 
ox palates cut in pieces and boiled tender. 
« SOUP &-la-reine. i. 


ST 


* 
* 


PUT three quarts of water to a knuckle 
of veal and three or four pounds of beef, with 
a little ſalt, and when it boils ſkim it well. 


Then put in a leak, a little thyme, ſome par- 


fley, a head or two of celery, a parſnip, two 
large carrots,” and ſix large onions, and boil 
them all together till the goodneſs be quite 
out of the meat. Then ſtrain it through a hair 
ſieye, and let it ſtand about half an hour. Then 
ikim it well, and Clear it off gently from the 
{cttlings into a clean pan. Boil half a pint of 
_ DEAT pF, BH ret, 
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cream, pour it on the crumbs, of a halfpenny 
loaf, and let it ſoak well. Take half a pound 

of Awondls, blanch and beat them as fine as 
poſſible, putting in now and then a little cream 
to prevent them oiling. Then take the yolks 
of fix hard eggs, and the roll that was foaked 
in the cream, and beat them all together quite 
fine. Make your broth hot, and pour it to 
your almonds, ſtrain it through a fine hair 
fieve, rubbing it with a ſpoon till all the good- 
neſs be gone quite through into a ſtewpan. 
Then add more cream to make it white, and 
ſet it over the fire. Keep ſtirring it till it 
boils, ſkim off the froth as it riſes, and ſoak 
the tops of French rolls in melted butter 
in a ſtewpan till they be criſp, but not brown. 


Then take them out, and lay them on a plate 


before the fire; and, about a quarter of an hour 
before you ſend it to the table, take 4 little of 
the hot ſoup, and put it to the rolls in the 
bottom of the tureen. Put your ſoup on the 


fire, keep ſtirring it till it nearly boils, and 


then pour it into your tureen, and ſerve it u 
hot. Be careful to take off all the fat of the 


broth before you pour it to the almonds, or 
W will curdle and ſpoil it. : 


BEEF BROTH. 
P UT a leg of beef into a pot with a gallon 
of water, having firſt waſhed the beef clean, 


and cracked the bone in two or three parts. 
Skim it well, and put in two or three blades 
of mace, a little Þundle of parſley, and a large 


cruſt of bread.” Let it "boil till the beef and 
8 


e see AW 


the finews be quite tender, cut ſome toaſted 
bread into dice, and put it into your tureen. 
Then lay in the meat, and pour in the ſoup. 

eee, TON BYOTH,. 
CUT a neck of mutton of about fix pounds 
into two, and boil the ſcrag in about a gallon 
of water. Skim it well, and put in a little 
bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, and a good 
cruſt of bread. Having boiled this an hour, 
put in the other part of, the mutton, a turnip 
or two, ſome dried marigolds, a few chives 
chopped fine, and a little parſley chopped ſmall. 
Put theſe in about a quarter of an hour before 
your broth be enough, and ſeaſon it with ſalt. 
You may, if you chooſe it, put in a quarter qf 
a pound of barley or rice at firſt. Some like 
it thickened with oatmeal, and ſome with 
bread, and ſome have it ſeaſoned with mace; 
inſtead of ſweet herbs and onion ; but theſe are 
mere matters of fancy, on which the difference 

f palates muſt determine. If you uſe turnips 
or ſauce, do not boil them all in the pot with 
the meat, but ſome of them in a ſaucepan by 
themſelyes, otherwiſe the broth will taſte too 
ſtrong of them. — | 

| PoRTABLE SOUP. 1 

FE £1 18 is a very uſeful ſoup for travellers, 
and, muſt be made thus. Cut into ſmall pieces 
three large legs of veal, one of beef, and the 
lean part of half a ham. Put a quarter of a 
pound of butter at the battem of a large caul- 
dron, and lay in the meit-and bones, with 
four ounces of anchovies, and two ounces of 
| L 2 - mace; 
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mace ; cut off the green leaves of five or fix 
heads of celery, waſh them quite clean, and 
cut them ſmall. Put in theſe, with three 
large carrots cut thin, and cover the cauldron 
cloſe. Put it over a moderate fire, and when 
you find the grayy begin to draw, keep taking 
it up till you have got it all out. Then cover 
the meat with water, ſet it on the fire again, 
and let it boil four hours ſlowly. Then ſtrain 
It through a hair ſieve into a clean pan, and let 
it boil three parts away. Then train the gravy 
that you drew from the meat into the pan, and 
let it boil gently till it be of the conſiſtence 
of glue, obſerving to keep ſkimming off the 
fat clean as it riſes. Great care muſt be taken, 
when it be nearly enough, that it does not 
burn. Seaſon it to your taſte with chyan 
pepper, and pour it on flat earthen diſhes a 
quarter of'an inch thick. Let it ſtand till the 
next day, and then cut it out by round tins a 
-little larger than a crown piece. Lay the cakes 
in diſhes, and ſet them in the ſun to dry, and 
be careful to keep turning them often. When 
the cakes be dry, put them in a tin box, with 
writing paper between every cake, and keep 
them in a dry place. This ſoup ſhould be 
made in froſty weather. It is not only uſeful 
to travellers, but is likewiſe of great ſervice in 
gentlemen's families; for by pouring a pint of 
boiling water on one cake, and a little ſalt, it 
will make a good baſon of broth; and a little 
boiling water pouted on it will make gravy for 
a turkey or fowls. It poſſeſſes one valuable 


5 quality, 
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quality; that of loſing none of its virtues by 
keeping. ; 
. Gravy Sour. 

TA K E a ſhin of beef, and put it into fix 
quarts of water, with a pint of peas and fix 
onions. Set it over the fire, and let it boil 
gently till all the, juice be out of the meat. 
Then ſtrain it through a fieve, and add to it a 

uart of ſtrong gravy to make it brown. Sea- 
fon it to your taſte with pepper and falt, and 
put in a little celery and beet leaves, and boil 


1t till all be tender. 


WUuI TH Sovur. 

PUT a knuckle of veal into fix quarts of 
water, with a large fowl, and a pound of lean 
bacon ; half a pound of rice, two anchovies, 
a few pepper-corns, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
two or three onions, and three or four heads of 
celery cat in ſlices. Stew them all together, 
till the ſoup be as ſtrong as you would have it, 
and then ſtrain it through a hair ſieve into a 

clean earthen pot. Having let it ſtand all 

night, the next day take off the ſcum, and 

| row it clear off into a toſſing- pan. Put in 

alf a pound of Jordan almonds beat fine, boil 

it a little, and run it through a lawn fieve. 

Then put in a pint of cream, and the or of 
an egg and fend it up hot. 


 Sove MAIGRE. ; 
MELT half a pound of butter in a tiew- 
pa. and ſhake it well. When it be done 
Hifling, throw in fix middling-ſized onions, 
and ſhake the pan well for five minutes. Then 
£3: - put 


* - 
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put in four or five heads of celery cut mall, 
a handful cc two of ſpinach, a cabbage lettuge, 
and a bunch of 1 all cut fine. Shake 
theſe well in the pan for a quarter of an hour, 
ſtir in ſome flour, and pour into it two quarts 
of boiling. water, with ſome ſtale cruſts of 
bread, ſome beaten pepper, and three or four 
blades of mace beat fine. Stir all, together, 
and let it boil gently for half an hour. Then 
take it off, beat the yolks of two eggs, and ſtr 
them in. Put in a ſpoonful of n and 
pour it into the turcen. 

Or you may make it in this manner. Take 
a quart of green Moratto peas, three quarts of 
ſoft water, four onions ſliced, floured, and fried 

in freſh butter, the coarſe talks of celery, a 
| cre, a turnip, and a parſnip, and ſeaſon the 
whole with pepper and mace to your taſte. 

Stew all theſe very gently together, till the 
pulp will force through a ſieve. Have ready 
a handful of beet leaf and root, ſome celery 
and ſpinach, which muſt be; firſt blanched and 
. tender in the ſtrained liquor. Have 
ready the third part of a pint of ſpinach Juice, 
Which muſt be ſtirred in with caution, when 
the ſoup be ready to be. ſerved up, and not 
ſuffered to boil after it be put in, as that will 
curdle it. You may add a cruſt of bread, ſome 
oy of aſparagus, and artichoke bottomz. 


8 core BARLEY BROTH: 

"ſe HOP a leg of beef into pieces, and boil 
it in three — of water, with a piece of 
Fatrot and a cruſt of bread, till i it be half boiled 
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away. Then ſtrain it off, and put it again 
into the pot, with half a pound of barley, four 
or five heads of celery cut ſmall and waſhed 
clean, a bundle of ſweet herbs, a large onion, 
a little parſley chopped ſmall, and a few mari- 
golds. Let this boil an hour, and then take 
a large fowl clean picked and waſhed, and put 
it into the pot. Boil it till the broth be quite 
good, then ſeaſon it with ſalt to your taſte, 
take out the onion and ſweet herbs, and ſend 
it to table with the fowl in the middle. You 
may omit the fowl, if you pleaſe, as it will be 
very good without it. 

This broth is ſometimes made with a ſheep's 
head inftead of a leg of beef, and is very good; 
but in this caſe you muſt chop the head all to 
pieces. Six pounds of the thick flank in fix 
quarts of water, make good broth. Put in the 
barley with the meat, firſt ſkim. it well, and 
boil it an hour very ſoftly. Then put in the 
above ingredients, with turnips and carrots 
clean ſcraped and pared, and cut in little pieces. 
Boll all together ſoftly till the broth be very 
good. Then ſeaſon it with ſalt, and ſend it to 
table with the beef in the middle, turnips and 
carrots round, and pour the broth over all. 


SoUuP: LORRAINE. 1 

TAKE a pound of almonds and blanch 
them, and beat them in a mortar, with a very 
little water to keep them from oiling. Put to 
them all the white part of a large roaſted fowl, 
and the yolks of four poached eggs. Pound 
all together as fine as poſſible, and take three 
W L 4 quarts 


152 r 
quarts of ſtrong veal broth, let it be very white, 
and all the fat ſkimmed off. Pour it into ia 
ſtewpan, with the other ingredients, and mix 
them well together. Bojl them ſoftly over a 
ſtove or a clear fire, and mince the white part 
of another fowl' very fine, Seaſon it' with pep- 
th ſalt, nutmeg, and a little beaten mace. Put 
n a bit of butter of the ſize of an egg, and a 
ſpoonful or two of the ſoup ſtrained, and ſet it 
over the ſtove to be quite hut. Cut two French 
rolls into thin ſlices, and ſet them before the 
fire to criſp. Then take one of the hollow 
rolls which are made for oyſter loaves, and fill 
it with the mince; lay on the top as cloſe as 
ae, and keep it hot. Strain the ſoup 
rough a piece of dimity into a clean ſauce- 
pan, and let it ſtew till it be of the thickneſs 
of cream. Put the criſped bread in the diſh or 
tureen, pour the ſoup over it, and place in the 
middle of it the roll with the minced meat. 
rern ur sene 
PICK half a hundred of cheſtnuts, put them 
in an earthen pan, and put them in the oven for 
half an hour, or roaſt them gently over a ſlow 
fire; but take care they do not burn. Then peel 
them, and ſet them to ſtew in a quart of good 
beef, veal, or mutton broth, till they be quite 
tender. In the mean time, take a piece or thce 
of ham or bacon, a pound of veal, a pigeon 
beat to pieces, an onion, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
a piece of carrot, and a little pepper and mace. 
Lay the bacon at the bottom of a ſtewpan, and 
lay the meat and ingredients on it. Set it over a 


£ 
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Now fire till it begins to ſtick to the pan, and then 


ut in a cruſt of bread, and pour in two quarts 
of broth. Let it boil ſoftly till one third be 
waſted, then ſtrain it off, and put in the cheſt- 
nuts. Seaſon it with ſalt, and let it boil till it 
be well taſted. Then ſtew two pigeons in it, 
and a French roll fried criſp. Lay the roll in 
the middle of the diſh, and the pigeons on each 
fide ; pour in the ſoup, and ſend it up hot. 


 PARTRIDGE SOUP. 
TAKE two old partridges and ſkin them, 
cut them into ſmall pieces, with three ſlices of 
ham, ſome celery, and' two or three onions 
fliced. Fry them in butter till they be per- 
fectly brown, but take great care not to burn 
them. Then put them into three quarts of 
water, with a few pepper-corns, and boil it 
ſlowly till about a pint or little more of it be 
conſumed. Then ſtrain it, put in ſome ſtewed 
celery and fried bread, and ſerve it up. 


VERMICELLI SOUP. 

PUT four ounces of butter into a toſſing- 
pan, cut a knuckle of veal, and a ſerag of mut- 
ton, into ſmall pieces, about the ſize of a wal- 
nut. Slice in the meat of a ſhank of ham, 
with two or three carrots, two parſnips, two 
large onions, with a clove ſtuck in at each end, 
three or four blades of mace, four or five heads 
of celery waſhed clean, a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
eight or ten morels, and an anchovy. Cover 
the pan cloſe, and ſet it over a flow fire, with- 
out any water, till the gravy be drawn out of 
the meat. Then pour out the gravy into a 
Wo baſon, 
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quarts of ſtrong veal broth, let it be very white, 
and all the fat ſkimmed off. Pour it into 2 
ſtewpan, with the other ingredients, and mix 
them well together. Boil them ſoftly over a 
ſtove or a clear fire, and mince the white part 
of another fowl very fine, Seaſon it' with pep- 
pr ſalt, nutmeg, and a little beaten mace. Put 
n a bit of butter of the fize of an egg, and a 
ſpoonful or two of the ſoup ſtrained, and ſet it 
over the ſtove to be quite hat. Cut two French 
rolls into thin ſlices, and ſet them before the 
fire to criſp... Then take one of the hollow 
rolls which are made for oyſter loaves, and fill 
it with the mince; lay on the top as cloſe as 
"wen and keep it hot, Strain the ſoup 
rough a piece of dimity into a clean ſauce- 
pan, and let it ſtew till it be of the thickneſs 
of cream. Put the criſped bread in the diſh or 
tureen, pour the ſoup over it, and place in the 
middle of it the roll with the minced meat. 


CHESTNUT SOU p. 

PICK half a hundred of cheſtnuts, put them 
in an earthen pan, and put them in the oven for 
half an hour, or roaſt them gently over a flow 
fire; but take care they do not burn. Then peel 
them, and ſet them to ſtew in a quart of good 
beef, veal, or mutton broth, till they be quite 
tender. In the mean time, take a piece or thce 
of ham or bacon, a pound of veal,” a pigeon 
beat to pieces, an onion, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 


a piece of carrot, and a little pepper and mace. 


Lay the bacon at the bottom of a ſtewpan, and 
lay the meat and ingredients on it. Set it over a 


ſlow fire till it begins to ſtick to the pan, and then 
put in a eruſt of bread, and pour in two quarts 
of broth. Let it boil ſoftly till one third be 
waſted, then ſtrain it off, and put in the cheſt- 
nuts. Seaſon it with ſalt, and let it boil till it 
be well taſted. Then ſtew two pigeons in it, 
and a French roll fried criſp. Lay the roll in 
the middle of the diſh, and the pigeons on each 
fide ; pour in the ſoup, and ſend it up hot. 


PARTRIDGE SOUP. 
TAKE two old partridges and ſkin them, 
cut them into ſmall pieces, with three ſlices of 
ham, ſome celery, and two or three onions 
fliced. Fry them in butter till they be per- 
fectly brown, but take great care not to burn 
them. Then put them into three quarts of 
water, with a few pepper-corns, and boil it 
ſlowly till about a pint or little more of it be 
conſumed. | Then {train it, put in ſome ſtewed 
celery and fried bread, and ſerve it up. 


VERMICELLI SOUP. 

PUT four ounces of butter into a toſſing- 
pan, cut a knuckle of veal, and a ſerag of mut- 
ton, into ſmall pieces, about the ſize of a wal- 
nut. Slice in the meat of a ſhank of ham, 
with two or three carrots, two parſnips, two 
large onions, with a clove ſtuck in at each end, 
three or four blades of mace, four or five heads 
of celery waſhed clean, a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
eight or ten morels, and'an anchovy. Cover 
the pan cloſe, and ſet it over a ſlow fire, with- 
out any water, till the gravy be drawn out of 
the meat. Then pour out the gravy into a 
WO baſon, 
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baſon, and let the meat brown in the ſame pan, 
but take care not to let it burn. Then pour in 
four quarts of water, and let ir boil gently till 
it be waſted to three pints. Then ſtrain it, and 
put the other gravy to it ; ſet it on the fire; and 
add to it two ounces of vermicelli. Then cut 
the niceſt part of à head of celery; ſeaſon it to 

our taſte with falt and chyan pepper, and let it 
boil four minutes. If it be not of a good co- 
lour, put in a little browning, lay a French 
roll in the ſoup-dith,” pour the ſoup in upon it, 
and lay ſome of the ver micelli at top. 


HARE SOUP. 

T HIS being a rich ſoup, is proper for a large 
entertainment, and may be placed at the bottom 
of the table, where two ſoups are required, and 
almond or onion ſoup be at the top. Hare ſonp 
is thus made: Cut a large old hare into ſmall 
pieces, and put it in a mug, with three blades 
of mace, a little falt, two large onions, a red 
Herring, fix morels, half a pint of red wine, 
and three quarts of water. Bake it three hours 
in a quick oven, and then ſtrain it into a toſ- 
ſing- pan. Have ready boiled three ounces of 
French barley, or ſago, in water. Then put 
the liver of the hare two minutes in ſcalding 
water, and rub it through a hair ſieve with the 
back of a wooden ſpoon. Put it into the 18 
with the barley or ſago, and a quarter of a poun 
of butter. Set it over the fire, and keep ſtir- 
ring it, but do not let it boil. If you diſap- 
prove of the liver, you may put in mae 
bread ſteeped in red wine. 
1 ALMOND 
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AL MOND SOU r. 

cHoOp into ſmall pieces a neck of veal, and 
the ſcrag end of a neck of mutton, 5 put 
them into a large toſſing- pan. Cut in a turnip, 

with a blade or two of mace, and five quarts of 
water. Set it over the fire, and let it boil gently 
till it be reduced to two quarts. Then ſtrain it 
through a hair ſieve. into a clean pot, and put in 
ſix ounces of almonds blanched and beat fine, 
half a pint of thick cream, and ſeaſon it to 
your taſte with chyan pep pper- Have ready three 
ſmall French rolls made for the purpoſe, of the 
ſize of a {mall tea- cup; for if they be too large, 
they will ſuck up too much of the ſoup, and 
beſides will not look well. Blanch a few. Jor- 
dan almonds, cut them lengthways, and ſtick 
them round the edge of the rolls ſlantways, 
Then ſtick them all over the top of the rolls, 
and put them in the tureen ; and when you diſh 


them up, pour the ſoup upon the 1 Theſe 
rolls look like a hedge-hog, and hence the name 


of hedge-hog ſoup has been Sven to it by ſome 


French cooks. 


245 MaccARONI SOUP. 
MIX three quarts of ſtrong broth, and one of 


| gravy together. Take half a pound of ſmall 
Pipe-macaroni, and boil it in three quarts of 


water, with a little butter in it, till it be tender. 
Then ſtrain it through a ſieve, and cut it in 
pieces of about two inches long. Put it into 
your ſoup, and boil it up for ten minutes. Then 
put the cruſt of a F —_ roll baked into the 
turen, and . the ſoup to it. 
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1 . Ox-Cnunrexrk SOU. 

BREAK the bones of an ox-cheek, and 
waſh them till they be perfectly clean. Then 
lay them in warm water, and throw in a little 
falt, which will fetch out the ſlime. Then take 
a large ftewpan, and put two ounces of butter 
at the bottom of it, and lay the fleſhy fide of the 
cheek- bone in it. Add to it half a pound of a 
thank of ham cut in ſlices, and four heads of 
celery, with the leaves pulled off, and the 
Heads waſhed clean. Cut them into the ſoup, 

with three large onions, two carrots, a parſni 
liced, a few beets cut ſmall, and three blades 
of mace. Set it over a moderate fire for a quar- 
ter of an hour, which will draw the virtue 
from the roots, and give to the gravy an agreea- 
ble ſtrength. A very good gravy may be made by 
this method, with roots and butter, adding only 
2 little browning to give it a good colour. 
When the head has ſimmered a quarter of an 
Hour, put to it ſix quarts of water, and let it 
Few till it be reduced to two quarts. If you 
would have it eat like ſoup, ſtrain and take out 
the meat and the other ingredients, and put in 
the white part of a head of celery cut in ſmall 
pieces, with a little browning to make it of a 
fine colour. Take two ounces. of vermicelli, 
give it a ſcald in the ſoup, and put it into the 
tureen, with the top of a French roll in the 
middle of it. If you would have it eat like a 
Kew, take up the face as whole as poſſible, and 

have ready a boiled turnip and carrot cut in 
ſquare pieces, and a flice of bread toaſted and 
cut in {mall dices. Put in a little chyan Pepper, | 

al 
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and ſtrain the ſoup through a hair ſieve upon the 


meat, bread, turnip, and carrot. 


GREEN PEAS SOUP, G 
TAKE a peck of green peas, ſhell and boil 
them in ſpring water till they be ſoft, and then 
work them through a hair fieve. Take the water 
your peas were boiled in, and put into it three 
flices of ham, a knuckle of veal, a few beet 
leaves ſhred ſmall, a turnip, two carrots, and 
add a little more water to the meat. Set it over 
the fire, and let it boil an hour and a half; then 
ſtrain the gravy into a bowl, and mix it with 
the pulp. Then put in a little juice of ſpinach, 
which muſt be beat and ſqueezed through a 
cloth, and put in as much as will make it look 
of a pretty colour. Then give it a gentle boil, 
to take off the taſte of the ſpinach, and ſlice in 
the whiteſt part of a head of celery. Putin a 
lamp of ſugar of the ſize of a walnut, take a 
ſlice of bread and cut it into little ſquare pieces, 
cut a little bacon in the ſame manner, and f 
them of a light brown in freſh butter. Cut a 
large cabbage lettuce in ſlices, fry it after the 
other, and put it into the tureen, with fried 
bread and bacon. Have ready boiled as for 
eating a pint of young peas, put them into the 
ſoup, and pour all into your tureen. If you 
chooſe, you may put in a little chopped mint. 

e © EACSO0 DP" 

PUT four or five pounds of lean beef into 
ſix quarts of water, with a little falt, and as 
ſoon as it boils take off the ſcum. Put in three 
quarts of old green peas, two heads of celery, a 


little 
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little thyme,” three onions, and two carrots.” 
Boil them till the meat be quite tender, then 
ſtrain it through a hair ſieve, and rub the pulp 
of the peas through the ſieve. Split the blanched 
part of three cos-lettuces into four quarters, 
and cut them about an inch long, with a little 
mint cut ſmall. Then put half a pound of but- 
ter in a ſtewpan large enou gh to hold your ſoup, 
and put the lettuce and mint into the butter, 
with a leak ſliced very thin, and a pint of green 
peas. Stew them a quarter of an hour, and 
ſhake them frequently. Then put in a little of 
the ſoup, and ſtew them a quarter of an hour 
longer. Then put in your ſoup, as much thick 
cream as will make it white, and keep ſtirring it 
till it boils. Fry a French roll a little criſp in 
butter, put it at the bottom of your tureen, and 
pour over it your ſoup. 


COMMON PEAS Soup. 
PUT four quarts of ſoft water to one quart 
of ſplit peas, With a little lean bacon, or roaſt- 
beef bones ; waſh a head of celery, cut it, and 
put it in, with a turnip. Boil it till it be re- 
duced to two quarts, and then work it through a 
cullender with a wooden ſpoon. Mix a little 
flour and water, and boil it well in the ſoup: 
Slice in another head of celery, and ſeaſon it to 
your taſte with falt and chyan pepper. Cut à 
Nice of bread into ſmall dice, and fry them of a 
licht brown. Put them into your dich, and 1 00 
your ſoup over then: _ 


"Px A's. Sour for 12 is 
CU into ſmall pieces about four pounds * 


lean beef, and about a pound of lean bacon, or 
pickled 
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pickled. pork. Put them into two gallons of 
water, and ſkim it well when it boils. Then 

ut in fix onions, a carrot, two turnips, four 
25 5 of celery cut ſmall, twelve corns of all- 
ſpice, and a quart of ſplit peas. Let them boil 
gently for three hours, then ſtrain them through 
the ſieve, and rub the peas through the ſieve. 
Then put your ſoup into a clean pot, and-put 
in ſome dried mint rubbed to a fine powder. 
Cut the white off four heads of celery, and cut 
two turnips into the ſhape of dice, and boil 
them in a quart. of water for a quarter of an 
hour. Then ſtrain them off, and put them 
into your ſoup. Take about a dozen ſmall 
raſhers of fried bacon, put them into your foup, 
and | ſeaſon it to your taſte with pepper and 
falt. Boil the whole a quarter of an hour 
longer, put fried bread into the ſoup-diſh or 
tureen, and pour your ſoup over it. Or you 
may make this ſoup in the following manner : 
When you boil a leg of pork; or a good piece 
of beef, ſave the liquor. Take off the fat as 
ſoon as the liquor be cold, and boil a leg of 
mutton the next day. Save that liquor alſo, 
and when it be cold, in like manner take of the 
fat. Set it on the fire, with two quarts of 
peas, and let them boil till they be tender. 
Then put in the pork or beef liquor, with the 
ingredients as above, and let it boil till it be as 
thick as you with it, allowing for another 
boiling. Then ſtrain it off, and add the 
ingredients as above directed for the laſt boil- 1 
ö | : ; 
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r the be f three pounds of 
lean veal, fix onions cut in flices, two carröts 
and two turhips ſeed,” two ahead gf celer 
bundle of West herbs; fix cloves; And ro 
0 5 of mace. Put a little water ls the bot- 
and draw it very gently till it ſtieks. 
Then put in a gallon of water, and let it ſtew 
for t Fnöuft 5 ſeaſon it witk ſalt to your taſte, 
and heti ſtralt it. Habe ready a carrot cut in 
1 flices of tO inches long; and about 'as 
+ K as a gooſe quill; alſo a turnip, two Heads 
F leeks, 1 ſame of celery, and the ſame of 
fla dive; cut acroſs; two cabbage lettuces put 
acroſs, and a very little ſorrel and chervil. Put 
them into a ſtew pan, and ſweat them fdr a quar- 
ter of an hour. Then put them into your 
ſoup, boil them up gently; for ten minutes, put 
in; cruſt of Fieeeht ball an ys FYCEL an 
JT yOu: fouploverih. lied bus tts to 500 
Tt: ON ION 8 — 7 * 1b 
ARE eight or ten large Spanith oniohs, os 


boil them in milk and water till they be quite 


ſoft, changing your milk and water three times 
While your onions be boiling. When they be 
quite ſoft, rub them through a hair ſieye. Cut 
an old cock i in pieces, and with a blade of, mace, 
boil it for gravy. Then; {train it, and having 
© lin it on the pulp of the onions, bail it 

gently, 
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your 


you ſerve it up, grate a, cruſt of brown 
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taſte with ſalt and chyait pepper. W 
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„with the crumbs of an old penny loaf, 
into half a pint of cream, and ſeaſon it to 


hen 


read 


round tlie age of the diſh. Some ſtewed 
ew 


ſpinach, or a 


very 


leasing flavour. 
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BOIL thirty large onions in five quarts of 
water, with a knuckle of veal, a little whole 
pepper, and a blade or two of mace, Take 
your onions up as ſoon. as they be quite ſoft, 
cub. them thrqugh a hair ſieve, and work into 
them half a pound of butter, with ſome flour. 
When the meat be boiled off the bones, ſtrain 
the liquor to the onions, and bojl it gently for 
half an hour, and then ſerve it up, with a large 
eupful of cream, and a little ſalt. Be careful 
not to ſuffer it to burn when you put in the 


flour and butter, Which 
ſtirring it well. 
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'PUT a leg and ſhin of beef into eight gal- 
lons of water, and boil them till they be very 
tender, When the brath be ſtrong, ſtrain: it 


again. Slice fix penny loaves thin, c | 
W tops and bottoms; put ſome of the liquor to 


cut off 


the 


= them; and cover them up, and let them ſtand 
for a quarter of an hour; then boil and ſtrain 
it, and put it into your pot. Let it boil a quar- 
ter of an hour, then put in five pounds of eur- 
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paſte in a marble mortar. Mix ſome 
uk with them by little and; little, and Fen 
they cho by heating, grate ſome. lemon-peel with, 
the almonds, and a little of the juice. 1 
| ſtraickit through a jcoarle ſieve, and mix all to- 
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in very Chal}; es, with t 
lab lde if it . . Boil it 

before ,you. ſerye it up, 777 i e 
butter welted thick and. bs. 
ſeveraltimes,. take gate. not 49: 2 e it tog ſtrong 
of the \pige, and fend it up, hot, a Sin 
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Ak B o oro three elt, on any other fiſh 
you have, (kin or ſcale them gu —— them 

rit- and cut them into — pieces. Put 

into a faucepan, and cover them with 
hop putin ae dread toaſted brown, a 
blade or two of mace, a very little piece of le- 
mon- peel; a feidivieet herbs, and Fine whole 
pepper. Let ĩt boil till it be rich and good, and 
then have ready a piece of butter, proportioned 
in ize-toiths;quaritity.of. your gravy ;-if it be a 


pint, your butter may be of the ſize of a Wal- 


nüt. Melt R in che ſaucepan, then ſhake 
Hts flour, and tofs it abbüt till it be br 
Then ſtrain he gravy to it, ind let ĩt boil a few 
minutes Mut 05 hh 93} | 1340 97717 510 
Fol r 0 V's 2 k 80 LAM 5 RUDE 
2 TARE wh at hat 1 x wanted o 
Ah 58 4 nuft b. Firs 15 this manner 
Take a pound 9 te, ur or five flounders, 
and two. cs; . Edt Un inte pieces, put tb 
them as much water will” es them, and 
— 75 Wich mars. 9:1 onion Track with Elove „ 
"cry, e fl roots fliced, ine 
55 a6d Kalt, and 4 biinch” of reer "Herbs. 
ver them Uwh cloſe, and Jet them fimttict an 
four-and a Half, "and ha frat or for uſe! 
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always lay them i 10 a clean pan, for fear of ſand 


VEGETABLES 165 


Being thus projided with your Agi Rock, take 
what i belt 'of it you abt. Then take two 
juarts of 0 pf beltdes, and beat them in 2 


Wirte, wit the yolks of ten eg! s Boiled hard. 
Hat them co the Nth ſtock, and ſet it over the 


fire. Seaſon it with = . falt, and grated 
nutmeg, and when it boils put in the eggs, and 
oyſters,» Let it boil till it be of a good ke 


neſs,” e err he % pen 5 15 

191 7019 reh i or nig i 
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| Preliminary Hints and Objervations. 7 5 


JE very, ect that your greens. be nicely 
picked, and. waſhed, ; and when ſo done; 


or duſt, which are apt to hang round. wooden 
veſſels. Boil all your greens in a, well-tinned 
copper ſaucepan by themſelves, and be. ſure to 
Et them have plen ty of. Water. Boll no Kind of 
meat with them, as That WY di {colour them; 
and uſe no iron pans, ſuch being very improper 
for the purpoſe, . but let them be either copper 
or braſs well tinned, or filver. "Numbers of 
cooks ſpoil, their garden ſtuffs by boiling them 
too much: All kinds, of vegetables ſhould have 
a little criſpnels | 3 for if. you boil them tow 
much. you will deprive chem of both their 
Tyeetuels and beauty. 
| hf iid Gate 
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US A1. uo B-A. 9 E LEW ; 51 00 
| 1. f gets of be and ung f Foes 
— hate plen 4 . bei allowe ahem to bo 
in, and when, | Mt TEA 2 
40 he bottom, it 8 Sin 
Mk ciently. boiled., 14 0 ah Aer thy hy 
they loſe their colour ; 'bur* 1 always to 
throw ſomę kalt inte your”'\ "before py: 
zin your greens, You; muſt” fend” your "yo oung 
rey to 55 1 As. 1 pie out of "the 


4a waa 


of b 
nutes, till e bog: all Reuel, then wap 


it on a W en e e 


14 


nods : (DIA ELIE EET 
TURNIPS may be boiled in the pi ot wit 
E 95 indeed 95 N75 Ken {o done 
When they be 1 ls take them cut, 
them i, Af ther m With DE 
fate ſend them £6 
ing "thi is a8 foll 1 


—— 0 4 


„Pate your 5 „ Ant d Tait, them into little 
Square: Pieces of the 8 1Ze of dice, or as big as the 


top; of your! finger en put; chem into A faüce- 
N 975 juf cover 0 over With Water. As 


Don as they be 2 ongh, take them off the fire, 
a0 throw. tk ein ir 0 0 Tho e Put them 
F Aato A ſaucepan, 75 of butter, 
l over 125 fl lions and 
he e be f . Js; 1 TTY Mer 

ITO 221 8 315 I id“ 
7 "THO UE 6 2 275 alte * water 

to be boiled in, * muſt have only a 

quan- 


rb 1 


quantity ſufficient to keep the ſauce 
Das Keep thein cloſe covered, and as 
on as ile tkins begin to crack, k they will be 
ugh. Having den gut alf the water, let 
1 and caverett for 4 minute or two, Then 
2 == them, lay, them in 4 place, and pour ſome 
8 8 5 over. em. Avery. 290d method 
g.them. is t us: When they be peeled, 
ay.. U grigjron till they be of 4 nne 
brown, and t — ſend them t to 18 Another 
method is, is, put them into a ſaucepan; , with ſothe 
7855 beef drip; 5 then cov et᷑ them vloſe, ani 
quently. K faucepan to prevent their 
burning. As. Cot as they become of à fine 
brown, and are criſp, take them up in a plate, 
then put them into another for fear of the fat, 
Pa by butter into x boat, and ſerve them N35 t 


Scalloped Por: ors. '3 


"HAVING. oiled” your potatoes, Jin: its 
Abe in a 851 i With ſome cream, a large piece 


| {collop-thells,” make them ſmooth on the top, 
ſcore them with a knife, and! in flices of 
butter on the top of them. hen put thein 
; into. a Dutch oven to brown before the fire. 
1 Fine a Pretty little diſh for THIN urbar 7 
8 7 Ke. 0 £5 155 Wart 
71191 HavIN G picked e "pl Thich very clean, 
a waſhed it; in five or 155 1 put it into a 
5 ſaucepan that "nh ll aſe b 50 it, throw a little 
\C I 


8 Put! 10 no water, 
but tak A. be ſhake the af le Put your 


Sem lear © ; ie and as _ 


W be, 


A 1 1414 . " #7? : 1 9 
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from. 


gf 9 8 and a little falt. put them into 


7 Wan ogande. bo et - to or rn rhe > 
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as you find you ns'areifhrunk: and fallen te 
the beftom and — comes out of 
them boilsup, it is a proof your ſpinach i 
au Wiiche (thr lint h elenn ſieve to 
drain; and juft give them ye era ary: Lay 


3 . 4 and ſenul with butter 
4 bete r — du 
ou nay your ſpinach, i you 


in this ap Bang ck He 7 
well, and put it into a 9 a little 
ſalt . Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew till it be 
tender, Then throw it-into::a ſieve, drain out 
all che liquor; and (chop: it ſmall, as much in 
quantity às a French roll. Add to it half a 
pint of cream, and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, 
and grated nutnicg;: Put im a quarter af à pound 
of butter, and At iti ſtew over the fire for a 
quarter of an houry ſtirring it frequently. Cut 
2 French roll into long pieces; about — 2 
your finger, an fty them. Noach fix eggs, 
them round on the and ſtick the pi 

of rell in and about the eggs. the pico 
ſerve ab a. fide-dith e But or fot a 
jupper, Dull OC 818 004.0W3 


Should . fire be: n employed, * 


you-have not > OR it your, ſpinach; yo 

may; dreſs ERA lowing, manner: ies a 4 
tin box, or;AnQ met a CHE BEE: cloſe, 
Dees Cover it ſo cloſe 


— vater can get vi dp, it into, kk 
* be ag It v Wi 1 taks 
if abe por. ei Capper, boils; In 


baer you way e WR 4 15 


pot or 
1 
the lame manner 


V.B G.ET/A'BÞDE 3 16 


80 gall gi S. INA Cit uu RO 6. bat an 
VT. your ſpinach into a. ſaucepan, having 
rt waſhed ĩt very clean in four or fave: 
vraters. Cover it cloſe, and: Giakeitabout often. 
When it be; juſt tender, and while it be green, 
Be e a ſieve to drain and lay it in your 
diſh, In tha mean time have a ſtewpan of water 
bailing, and break as many eggs into cups as 
Yidu-would. poach. When the Water boils, put 
jo the eggs, and when done; take them out! 
with an egg ſlige, and lay them on the ſpinach. 
dend it up with Wee butter in à cup, and 
garniſh: Fee wich {AN orange cut igt 
. 2211 8 25 7 n 
AJ Gan ROT 047 
80 RAP ky you wy carrots very elean, put chem 
into the pot, and when they be enough, take. 
them out, and rub them in a clean cloth. 
Then ſlice them into a Plate. 99 Pour ſome 


e, A 


carrots will take 


10 


an hour, and old W 


1 hours boiling, 


FER ENO Br AN 8/07 50 

STRING your. beans, cut them in two, 
and then acroſs; but if you wilh'to do them in a 
nice manner, cut them into War, and then acroſs. 
ſo that each Bean will then be in eight pieces, 
Fut them into alt and Water, and when the 
boils, put them in with 4 little falt. They 
will de bon däne, which" may be known by 
ir becoming tender; but take care that you - 


57 118 do 


- 


{x Rar . over: them. If th 7 be young 27 
ring carrots, half an hour vi boil them 
Vs ufficicatly ; ; if they be large; they will require 
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 FEGETABYES. 
| Honor duſter there to loſe their fine recn olou 
ay them in a plate, ſend n oY gp : 
butter inp e ee io 


b Farnen, BE. ANS tage J 
STRING quarter of à peck e b 
a but do not ſplit them e 

in three parts, and lay. them in ſalt and witer. 
Then take them out, and dry them in a<darfe 
| FCloth ; then fry them brown, pour out all the 
[i fat, and put im a quarter of a pim of hot water. 
Stir it into the pan hy degrees, and let it bol, 
Then take a quarter of a'/pount of freſh butter 
tolled in a little flour, two fpoonfuls of catch» 
up, a ſpoonfub of muſhroom-pickle, four fpoom- 
fuls of white wine, an onion ſtuck with fix 
cloves, two of three; blades of 'mace beaten, half 
a Hutineg grated and a little pepper and falt. 

Stir in Al together for a few! minutes, and then 


26k 12 97 15 out the onions, and pour all into 
This is a pretty ſide diſh, which 


nifty with what you! +1 An 
Se pron T1957 niet of 51 Br 
FRENCH BEANS. ragozed with a Fort ir 


0 UV" HAVING! made a ragos of your beans as 

| above directed, take two Marge cartots;* ſekape 

them, and then 'boil:them tender. Then 3 

them in a pa ant ſeaſon them with pe 

and falt. Mix them with a little piece of . 

78. and two eggs! Make it; into what ſhape 
leaſe, and Bake it 2 quarter of an hour in 

ack oven; put gs ouen is the Þeſtz;' BI 
wap Nee nod og Wont ad tt 3s 
DD?! 
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thfowin the beans: Shake the pan Fob a minute 


- n vi 
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round it. On 


VEGETABLES wt 
| 5 rope! TPP 
it u wn ek eße AU, dock the eig 

. Cav L 1F LOW 2 1 F aj 00 
0 UT-of all the green part from your cauli- 
Howes, then gut the flowers into fout, and la lay 
them zuto Wuter for an hour. Then have ſo 
mille and water boiling, put in the cauliflowers, 
untl be ſute to ſlĩm the ſaucepan well. When 
the ſtalks» be tender take up the flowers care- 
fully, and put them into a cullender to drain, 
Then pia ful of water into a clean ſtew- 
Pars with a little duſt of flour, about a quarter 
N a of butter, and ſhake it roundtilbit 
finely melted, with a little pepper and 
Alt Then take half the cauliflower, and cut 
it as. you would for ing. Lay it into the 
ſtew pan, turm it, at ſhake tlie pan round. Ten 
minutes will do it. Lay the the fewed in the 
middle of your, plate, and the holed round it, 
and Pour ovęr it: the hutter you did it in- Or 
you may dreſs your cauliflowers in this manner. 
Qut the:ſtalks off, leave a litile green on, and 
boil. them in ſpring water and! falt, for about 
fifteen minutes. Take them out and drain 
them, and ſend them up whole in a Giſh, with 
ſome melted. butter in a boat. 0 Daf $4.) SY Of GP | 
cem Nat As r a NMR s.. eck: 
+1 HAVING: ſcraped::/] the ſtalks very; Care- 
fully till they 1004 White, cut all the ſtalks 
even alike, throw them inta water, and have 
ready a e eee 45 Put in ſome ſalt, and 
tie the aſparagus in itele Bunches. Let the 
Wer e boiling, and. W hen fs be a 9 5 
| :——" == 1 


ls 


61 v 1 


lt iis bo! 2 i296 
tender tale chem ep. . them too 
much, they l e 05 their colour and 
taſte. Cut the round off a ſmall} loaf, about 
_ an inch thick, and toaſt it 'brown "45 both 
Then dip it into che liquor aer eck: 
Sis boiled in, wig lay it in Four digt. 
ſittle Putter over OB en 6 of ky your 
on the toaſt all round bur dib, with't le 
ite tops outwards. Weds ng ih 
a bafon, and do hot pour It'ever'ys Aſparagus, 
280 that will thake thi greaf preafy tothe fingers. ant 
Fu oi 7 ok 0 13 
PAR A; GU s forced in "French" Rolls: 
MILK a, piece, 9 1 the cruſt of the tops of 
ee French, tolls, and take out all ther 
but be careful that the cruſts t a Ain 
inn "The 6 paces, "from whence tk 154 were taken. 
Fry th rolls brown in freth butter. Then 
take a pint of cream "he yolks of f fix eggs beat 
wall i and a little” far and nutmieg. - Stir them 
ether oer a nat fire An ir begin te 'be 
bet "Have 1 an Hundred of fmall 
le, And ave tops enduph td ſtick the at 
with. © Cut the fekt bY the tops ſmall, put t 
into the cel, ang gft cht loves w. bebe. 
Ne you Fry the folls, make holes thick in 
the” topLeris, to kick the! raſs in. Then lay 
on the pieces of cruſt, an (tick oy 1 in 
that it "may wok 4g iF ie were growing. At a 
Ktond” ourke, 7.55 peng f das. 
2 Des ps r uüßrorte gd Hr 
pA nope de ohen 5 lenty of 
ate Er, an 'W en, he Yechine föft, Which you 
ma ME dow by running A fork into them, 58 
ws them 


cd 


V/E'G'E T.A'B'L)E'S) rpg 
chemi up, 1 carefully TI all he dirt eff 
them. Then Tcra xk tee fine with a knife, 


throwing away. 3 all the ſticky > heh and ſend 
them up Jai in a diſh ith g n ted b wither; © 
eee eto P 3 og gh 
"EAR EF ULLY, firip off; all. the little 
branches till you. come to the top One, and then 
with a knife peel, off all the hard outfide kin 
that is on the ſtalks and little branches, and 
then thro them into water. Have ready a ſtew⸗ 
pan of water, throw in a little dalt, and when. 
it it boils put 3 in your; broccoli. When the ſtal 
be tender, it wall be enough. Put 4 piep of 
toaſted bread, ſoaked in the water the Sn 
Was boiled. 1 in, at the bottom of your: diſh, and 
put yqur broccoli on the top of it, 2 5 ſame way 
as yau treated W and ſend i it up to table 


With butter in a boat. S114; 1% 20A 
„„ WINDSOR. Beans N oa DAT] 
N mut be boiled in plenty of water, 


with a ou f alt in it. Boil and 
chop e e e it intg good melted 
butter, and ſerve chem Pa en 
and the butter and parſley in a bat. 
0e PE 
YOU muſt not ſhell your peas till jut bes 
you want them. Put them 128825 boili ing er, 
with a little ſalt, and a lamp 
when they begin to 4 in the 8 hs 85 
will be enough. Strain them into a ſieve, put 


a good ſumpꝭ of butter into your diſh, and = 
them ee e ; 
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2 _ Prof 4 ey into your 
let the forced. cabbage in the 


| e an en t 1 


| ; — Bengt. ie gs ans Fruit til you. think it be 


L 1 wy p "MN & = « 
. uh > 5 2 
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1 v Ae 
ſelf, 0 8 0 al! 19 
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a pound of — yoo flours. 
a ſpoonful of catchup, and a; piece of burnt: 


| butter of the fize of 4 nutmeg Cover thein 


cloſe, and let it ſimmer a quarter of an hour, 


obſerving frequently to ſhake the pan. If you: 


chogſe to e a variation; | bare, ſtewed the 
ingredients as abope, take a ſmall cabbage. let- 
Pt and half. bol it. Then drain it, cut the. 
5 Fo bottom, ſo that. it will ſtand firm. 
tA and with/a, knife yery: carefully cut 
outthe middle, leaying the avtfideleaveswhote, . 
Put hat you FRAN eee baying- 


rf chap Ir in.a;pie 1 mY 
c pepper 0 and nutmeg, — zofha 
hard egg chen x few;orumbs of breads: | 


| 3 eee it he hot, fill your 


Put lore, e eee tis 


200-061, 


$9 Have. 


L take it up, untie kb, 


four artichoke bottoms fried, and c 


| chin 
two, and laid round the diſh. This will 4 


er . 


Envive 


80 b. 7 4 as et 
© BAK 10 ll. 
. ay t 85 of fine Thie ae in kale” 
and water for two or three Hours, ' Then ales 
hundred of àſpatagus; and*cut off the 
head then chop the feſt falk, As fax- as. It de 
fender; and lay it in falt ald iter pat 70 
dureh of celery; walh it und ferape it clean, 
ald eue ie ity Pieces about khiree inches long.“ 
Pürfit into a faucepan, With a pint of water, 
thres zor four blades of mace, and ſome white 
ted im a rag: Let ĩt ſtew till if be qui 
nder, then put“ in the afparagus, ſhake” the 
füueepan, and let it ſimmer till the graſs be 
enough? Take the endive out of he water, 
drain it, and leave one large head Whole. | 
the other leaf by leaf, put it itito the ſtewpan, 
and put to it a pint of white Wine. Dorer the 
panicloſe, and lex it boil tilt tie endĩve be j 
erliph Then put ina quarter of 3 a pound 1 
butter rolled in flour, cover the pan cloſe, and 
keep it ſhaking. - When the endive be enguph.” 
tle it up, und lay tke whole head In the tiddle; 
des wilt a ſpoon take 6ut the celery and grafs, 
zd dag them round dt, kid the otlicripa tor 
the endive Ver that. Then Po ig our. 
of 'the aidcepa 1616 te pany g 
and ſeaſon it with (alt?! ee the pee 
of two eggs, beat up with a quarter of 4 
of: cream, and half a nutmeg grated in. * 
this wirkt the fa "la cee it ſtirting one way 


8 


ti At be Thick, and then pour it over 2 
HY 7 1 f 201030 O70 Hine 100 FNBES? 
w I 1 2111 #3 cli EY bo i TAY DT! | £2 73 
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and whites of four 


176 VBOBTABLES, 
> FARCEaMEAGRE: 11 
„ BOLL af white heart cabhage, as big go the the 
tom of a plate, five minutes. in water. 
it, cui the ſtalk flat to ſtand in the diſh, 
and carefully open the leaves, and take out the 
inſide, leaving the outſide leaves whole. C 
what you take out. very fine, and take the fleth 
of two. or three flquaders or plaice, clean from 
the bone. Chop Nn the cabbage, the yolke 
boiled hard, and a 
handful. of Pty par 5. Beat une e 
in a mortar, with a quarter of a p pound of melted 
batter. Then mix it up with the ok of an 
and a few crumbs of bread. - Fill the cab- 
and tie it tagether; put it into à deep 
pan or faucepan, and put to it half a pint of 
water, a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in a 
little 1 the yolks of four eggs boiled hard, 
An aa ſtuck er 
pper and mace in a myflin rag, 
gr nh and morels, a ſpoanful of 
2 cnn, and à few pickled muſhrooms. Cover 
TE cloſe, and let it mmer an hour ; but if you 
d it not ſufficiently done in that time, tet it 
 Gramet longer. When it be done, take; out 
"the onion and ſpice, lay it in ur e vntie 
it, 39d. Pr ws e over 115 Wit 


fix cloves, ſome 22 
al 
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Preliminary Hints and Obſerua tion. 


* * 
Lit 3»; 


Jan boil, a pudding, take par- 


the pudding out; then take off the baſon and 
cloth very carefully, light puddings being apt 


to break. Wit make a batter- pudding. 
e ix the fog we 


ell with a little milk, then 
put in the ingredients by, degrees, and it will * 
be ſmooth and not lumpy but for a plain bat- 
terzpudding, the beſt way s to ſtrain it through 
a coarſe hair ſieve, that it may neither have 
lumps, nor the treadles of the eggs; and for 
all other puddings, ſtrain the eggs when you 
beat them. Bread and cuſtard puddings for 
baking 'require time and a moderate oven to 
ragie,them.z} batter and rice puddings a quick 
dven, and always remember to butter the pan 
or dith before you put your pudding into it. 
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> 
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STEAK PU D DINO. 1 | 
HAVING made a good cruſt, with flour 

and ſuet ſhred fine, and mixed it up with cold 
water, ſeaſon it with a little ſalt, and make a 
pretty ſtiff cruſt, in the proportion of two 
pounds of ſuet to a quarter. of a peck of flour. 
Take either beef or mutton ſteaks, well ſeaſon 
them with pepper and falt, and make it up as 
you would an apple-pudding ; tie it in a cloth, 
and put it in when the water boils. If it be a 
ſmall pudding, it will be boiled in three hours, 
but a large one will take five hours. 


Carr's-Foor PuppiNns. 
MINCE very fine a pound of calve's feet, 
firſt taking out the fat and brown. Then take 
a pound and a half of ſuet, pick off all the ſkin, 


and ſhred it ſmall. Take ſix eggs, all the yolks, 


and but half the whites,” and beat them well. 


Then take the crumbs of a halfpenny roll 
grated, a pound of currants clean /picked and 


waſhed, and rubbed in a cloth, as much milk 
as will moiſten it with the eggs, a handful of 
flour, a little ſalt, nutmeg, and ſugar, to ſeaſon 
it to your taſte. Boil it nine hours. Then 
take it up, lay it in your diſh, and pour melted 
butter over it. You may put white wine and 
ſugar into the butter, if you pleaſe, and it will 
be a very great addition. 
 YokKsSHIRE PUDDING. 

THIS pudding is uſually baked under meat, 
and is thus made. Beat four large ſpoonfuls of 
fine flour with four eggs, and a little ſalt, for 
fifteen minutes. Then put to them three pints 
Les : = 
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df milk, and mix them well together. Then 
butter a dripping-pan, and ſet it under beef, 


mutton, or a loin of veal, when roaſting. 


When it be brown, cut it into ſquare pieces, 
and turn it over; and when the under fide be 
browned alſo; ſend it to table on a diſh. 


'HunTinG PUDDING. 

MIX eight eggs beat up fine with a pint of 
good cream, and a pound of flour. Beat them 
well together; and put to them a pound of beef 
ſuet finely chopped, a pound of currants well 
cleaned, half a pound of jar raifins ſtoned and 
chopped ſmall, two ounces of candied orange 
cut {mall, the fame of candied citron, a quarter 
of a pound of powdered ſugar, and a large nut- 


meg grated. Mix all together with half a.gill 
of brandy, put it into a cloth, tie it "np cloſe, 


and boil it four hours; 


MAR ROW PupDiNnG. F 

GRATE a penny loaf into crumbs, and 
pour on them a pint of boiling-hot cream. Cut 
very thin a pound of beef marrow; beat four 
eggs well; and then add a glafs of brandy; with 
| ſugar and nutmeg to your taſte. Mix them all 
well together, and then boil or bake it. Three 
quarters of an hour will do it. Cut two ounces 


of citron very thin, and when you diſh it up, 


ſtick them all over it. 
PREUM PU DPBIN G boiled. 


CUT a pound of ſuet into little pieces; but 


Hor too fine; a pound of currants waſhed clean, 


a pound of raiſins ſtoned; eight yolks of eggs 


and four whites, half a nutmeg grated, a tea- 


N 2 | ſpoonful I 4 
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ſpoonful of | beaten (ginger, a pound of flour, 
and a pint of milk. Beat the eggs firſt, then 
put to Shen half the milk, and beat them to- 
gether, and by, degrees ſtir in the flour, then 
the ſuet, ſpice, and fruit, and as much milk 
as will mix it well together very thick. It will 
take five hours, boiling. 


— OxrorD PupDiNGs. { 

+ TAKE a quarter of a pound of grated biſ- 
cuits, the ſame quantity of; currants clean waſh- 

ed and picked, the ſame of ſuet ſhred ſmall, 
half a large ſpoonful of powdered ſugar, a little 
falt, and ſome grated nutmeg. Mix them all 
well together, and take two yolks of eggs, and 
make them up into balls of the ſige of a turkey's 
egg. Fry them of a fine light brown in freſh 
butter, and let your ſauce be melted butter 

and ſugar, with a little white wine put into it. 


CusTARD PUDDING. 

FROM a pint of cream take two or three 
= ſpoonfuls, and mix them with a ſpoonful of 
fine flour. Set the reſt of the cream on the 
- fire to. boil, and as ſoon as it is boiled, take it 
off, and ſtir in the cold cream and flour very 
well. When it be cool, beat up five yolks 
and h whites of eggs, and ſtir in a little falt 
and ſome. nutmeg, two or three ſpoonfuls of 
ſack, and ſweeten to your palate. Butter an 
ethan bowl; and pour it into it, tie a cloth 
over it, and boil it half an hour. Then take it 
out, untie the cloth, turn the pudding into 
your diſh, And pour on it melted butter. 


- : * 
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SwetTMEAT PUDDING. | 
COVER your dith with a thin puff-paſte, 
then take candied orange, lemon-peel, and 


citron, of each an ounce. Slice them thin, 


and lay them all over the bottom of the diſh. 
Then beat eight yolks of eggs and two whites, 
near half a pound of ſugar, and half a pound of 
melted butter. Beat all well together, pour in 
all your ſweetmeats, and bake it ſomething leſs 
than an hour in a moderately-heated oven. 


PRUNE PUDDING. 

FROM a quart of milk take a few nate 
and beat in it fix yolks of eggs and three whites, 
four ſpoonfuls of flour, a little falt, and two 
ſpoonfuls of beaten ginger. Then by degrees 
mix in all the milk, and a pound of prunes. 
Boll it an hour tied up in a cloth, and pour 
melted butter over it. Damſons dome this way 
eat full as well as prunes. 


ORANGE PUDDING. 
HAVING boiled the rind of a Seville orange 
very ſoft, beat it in a marble mortar with the 
juice, and put to it two Naples biſcuits grated 
very fine, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, half a 
pound of butter, and the yolks of fix eggse 
Mix them well together, lay a good puff- paſte 


round the edge of your diſh, and bake it half an 


hour in a gentle oven. Or you may make your 


pudding in this manner. Take the yolks of 
ſixteen eggs, beat them well with half a pint of 


melted butter, grate in the rind of two fine 


Seville oranges, beat in half a pound of fine 


ſugar, two ſpoonfuls of orange flower water, 


N 3 two 


* | 
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two of roſe water, a gill of ſack, half a pint of 
cream, two Naples biſcuits, or the crumb of a 
halfpenny loaf ſoaked in cream, and mix all 
wel together. Make a thin puff paſte, and lay 
it all round the rim and over the diſh, T hen 
Pour! in the pudding, and bake it. 


\ LzMmon PVD DIN G. 
CUT the rind very thin off three lemons, 
and boil them in three quarts of water till they 
be tender. Then pound them very fine in a 
mortar, and have ready a quarter of a pound of 
Naples biſcuits boiled up in a quart of milk or 
cream. Mix them and the lemgn rind with it, 
and beat up twelve yolks and ſixWhites of eggs 
very fine. Melt a quarter of a poud of freſh 
butter, and put in half a pound of ſugar, and 
a little orange flower water. Mix all well to- 
gether, put it over the ſtove, keep it ſtirring 
till it be thick, and then ſqueeze in the juice 
of half a lemon. Put puff paſte round your 
diſh, as before directed, then pour in your pud- 
ding, cut ſome, candied ſweetmeats and ftrew 
cover it, and bake it three quarters of an hour. 
Or you may make it in this manner, Blanch 
and beat eight ounces of Jordan almonds with 
orange flower water, and add to them half a 
pound of cold butter, the yolks of ten eggs, 
the juice of a large lemon, and half the rind. 
grated fine. Work them in a marble mortar. . 
till they look White and light, then put the 
puff paſte on your diſh, pour in your pudding. 
ng ake it half an hour, 
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ALMO ND PD DING. 


% HAVIN G boiled the ſkins of two lemons 
g very tender, and beat them fine, beat half a 
. 5 


of ſt an they bezwery fine. Melt half a 


almonds in roſe water, and a pound 


* 


pound of butter, and let it ſtand till it be quite 
cold. Beat the yolks of eight and the whites 
of four eggs, and then mix and beat them all 
together with a little orange flower water. 
Bake it in the oven. Or may make almond 
puddings in this manne Beat fine a pound 
and a half of blanche almonds with a little 
roſe water, a pound ofFrated bread, a pound 
and a quarter of fine ſugar, a quarter of an ounce 
of cinnamon, a large nutmeg beat fine, and half 
a pound of melted butter, mixed with the yolks 


of eight eggs, and the whites of four beat fine; 


a pint of tack, a pint and a half of cream, and 
ſome roſe or orange flower water, Boil the 
cream, tie a little ſaffron in a bag, and dip it 
into the cream to colour it. Firſt beat your 
eggs well, and mix them with your butter. 
Beat it up, then put in the ſpice, then the al- 
monds, then the roſe water and wine by degrees, 


beating it all the time; then the ſugar, and then 


the cream dy degrees, keeping it ſtirring, and 
then add a quarter of a pound” of vermicelli, 
Stir all together, and have ready ſome hog's 
guts nicely cleaned. Fill them only half fall, 
and as you put in the ingredients, here and there 
put in a bit of citron, Tie both ends of the 
gut tight, and boil them about a quarter of an 


hour, 


N 4 i VERMICELLI 
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1 VeERMICELET PUDDING. 
TAK E four ounces of vermicelli, and boil 
it in a pint of new milk till it be ſoft, with a 
ſtick or two of cinnamon. Then put in half 
a pint of thick cream, à quarter of a pound of 
butter, the like quantity of ſugar, and the yolks 
of four eggs heaten. Bake it without paſte in 
an n diſh. Hoc be PIE 


a Rrez PU DP DIN GS. 
HAVING boiled four ounces of Fund 
rice in water till it be ſoft, beat the +0IRs of 
four eggs, and put ta, them a pint of cream, 
four ounces of ſugar, and a quarter of a pound 
of butter. Having mixed them well together, 
either boil or bake it. Or you may make your 
pudding thus.' Take a quarter of a pound of 
rice, put it into a ſaucepan, with a quart of 
new milk, a ſtick of cinnamon, and ſtir it often 
to prevent it {ticking to the ſaucepan, When 
it be, boiled thick, put it into a pan, ſtir in a 
quarter of a pound of freſh butter, and ſugar it 
to your palate. . Grate in half a nutmeg, add 
three or four ſpoonfuls of roſe. water, and ſtir 
all well together. When it be cold, beat up 
.cight eggs with half the whites, and then beat 
it all well together. Pour it into a buttered 
diſh, and bake it. 
7 If you would make a cheap ble rice pud- 
ding, proceed thus. Take a quarter of a pound 
of rice, and half a pound of raiſins, and tie them 
in a cloth; but give the rice a good deal of 
room to ſwell. Boil it two hours, and when 
it be enough, turn it into your diſh, and pour 
Fas | | melted 


„ ff 


melted butter and ſugar over it, with a little 
nutmeg. Or you may make it thus. Tie a 
quarter of a pound of rice in a cloth, but give 
it room for ſwelling. Boil it an hour, then 
take it up, untie it, and with a ſpoon ſtir in a 

quarter of a pound of butter. Grate ſome 
nutmeg, and ſweeten it to your taſte. Then 
tie it up cloſe, and boil it another hour. Then 
take it up, turn it into your diſh, and pour over 
it melted butter. 

Vou may make a cheap baked rice pudding 
thus. Boil a quarter of a pound of rice in a 
quart of new milk, and keep ſtirring it that it 
may not burn. When it begins to be thick, 
take it off, and let it ſtand till it be a little cool. 
Then ſtir in well a quarter of a pound of: but- 
ter, and ſugar it to your palate. Grate in a 


{mall nutmeg, then pour your pudding into a 
buttered diſh, and bake it. 


MILLI pu D DIVE. * 541 
WAS H and pick clean half a pound of 
millet ſeed, and put to it half a pound of ſugar, 
a whole nutmeg grated, and three- quarts of 
milk, and break in half a pound of freſh butter. 


Butter your diſh, pour it into it, and ſend it to 
the oven. 


APRICOT PUDDING. . 
TAKE fix large apricots, and coddle them 
till they be tender, break them very ſmall, and 
ſweeten them to your taſte. When they be 
cold, add to them fix yolks and two whites of 
eggs, Mix them well together with a pint of 
good cream, lay a puff paſte all over your * 


— 
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and pour in.your ingredients. Bake it half an 
hour in a moderately heated oven, and when it 
be enough, throw a little fine ſugar all over it. 


QUAKING PUDDING. 

BEAT well together the yolks of fix and 
the whites of three eggs, with a pint of cream, 
and mix them well together. Grate in a little 
nutmeg, a little ſalt, and add a little roſe water, 
if you chooſe it. Grate in the crumb of a 
halfpenny roll, or a ſpoonful of flour firſt mixed 
with a little of the cream, or a ſpoonful of the 
flour of rice. Butter a cloth well, and flour it. 
Then put in your mixture, tie it rather looſe 
than tight, and boil it half an hour briſkly; 
but remember your water mult boil before you 
put in your pudding. 

+4 OAT. PuDDING baked. 

TAKE two pounds of decorticated oats, 
and drown them in new milk; eight ounces of 
raiſins of the ſun ſtoned, the ſame quantity of 
currants well picked and waſhed, a pound of 
ſweet. ſuet ſhred finely, and ſix new-laid eggs 
well beat up. Seaſon with nutmeg, beaten 
ginger, and ſalt, and mix them all well to- 
gether. n 1% 35." 
| TRANSPARENT PUDDING, .. 

PUT eight eggs well beaten into a pan, 
with half a pound of butter, and the fame 
quantity of loaf ſugar beat fine, with a little 
grated nutmeg. Set it on the fire, and keep 
{turing it till it be of the thickneſs of buttered 

eggs. Then put it in a baſon to cool, roll a 

ih puff paſte very thin, lay it round . | 
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of your diſh, and Pour in the ingredients. Bake 
it half an hour in a moderately heated oven, 
and it will cut light and clear. 


FRENCH-BARLEY PUDDING. 

TAKE the yolks of ſix eggs and the whites 
of three, beat them up well, and put them into 
a quart of cream. Sweeten it to your palate, 
and put in a little orange flower water, or roſe 
water, and a pound of melted butter. Then 
put in fix handfuls of French barley, having 
firſt boiled it tender in milk. Then butter 4 
diſh, put it into it, and fend it to the oven. 


POT ATOE PUDDING, 

BOIL a quarter of a pound of potatoes til 
they be ſoft, peel them, and maſh them with 
the back of a ſpoon, and rub them through a 
ſieve to have them fine and ſmooth, Then 
take half a pound of freſh butter melted, half a 
pound of fine ſugar, and beat them well toge- 
ther till they be ſmooth. Beat fix eggs, whites 
as well as yolks, and ſtir them in with a glaſs 
of ſack or brandy, If you chooſe it, you may 
add half a pint of currants. Boil it half an 
hour, melt ſome butter, and put into it a glaſs | 
of white wine, ſweeten it with ſugar, and pour 
zt over it. 

Or you may make a potatoe pudding for 
baking thus. Boil two pounds of white pota- 
toes till they be ſoft, peel and beat them in a 
mortar, and train them through a ſieve till they 
be quite fine. Then mix in half a pound of 
freſh butter melted, beat up the yolks of eight 


eggs and the whites of three, Stir them 1 in with 
_- half 
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wy a pound of white ſugar fel y pounded, half 

2 pint of fack,” and ſtir them ell together. 
Grate in half a large nutmeg, and ſtir in half a 
pint of cream. Make a puff paſte, lay it all 
over the diſh, and round the edges; pour in 
the pudding, and bake it till it be of a fine li ght 
brown. | 

'SUET Den o ins briled. 1 

TAKE four ſpoonfuls of flour, a pound of 
ſuet ſhred ſmall, four eggs, a ſpoonful of beaten 
ginger, a tea-ſpoonful of falt, and a quart of 
milk. Mix the eggs and flour with a pint of 
the milk very thick, and with the ſeaſoning 
mix in the reſt of the milk and ſuet. Let 
yaur batter be pretty thick, and boil it two 
hours. 

PTA PVD DING. 

p T a proper quantity of the pith of an 
ox all night in water to ſoak out the blood, and 
in the morning ſtrip it out of the ſkin, and beat 
it With the back 5 a ſpoon in orange water till 
it be as fine as pap. Then take three pints of 
thick cream, and boil in it two or three blades 
of mace, a nutmeg quartered, and a ſtick of 
cinnamon. Then take half a pound of the beſt 
Jordan almonds, blanched in cold water, and 
beat them with a little of the cream, and as it 
dries, put in more cream. When they be all 
beaten, ſtrain the cream Fra them. to the pith. 
Then take the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites 
of but two, and beat them well, and put them 
to the ingredients. Take a ſpoonful ef grated 
bread or Naples biſcuit, and mix all theſe to- 
. with half a pound of fine ſugar, the 
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marrow of four large bones, and a little ſalt. 
F ill them in ſmall ox or hog's guts, or bake 
it in a diſh, with puff paſte, round the e 45 
and under it. bes 


CIT RON PUDDING. 
TAKE a ſpoonful of fine flour, to ounces 
of ſugar, a little nutmeg, and half a pint of 
cream. Mix them all well together, with the 
yolks of three eggs. Put it in tea- cups, and 
ſtick in it two ounces of citron cut very thin. 


Bake them in a pretty quick oven, wn turn 


them. out upon a China diſh. 


Bxra'd PUDDING. | 

SLICE chin all the crimb of a penny loaf 
into a quart of milk, and ſet it over a chafing- 
diſh of coals till the bread has ſoaked up all the 
milk. Then put in a piece of butter, ſtir it 
round, and let it ſtand till it be cold; or you 
may boil your milk, and pour it over your 
bread, and cover it up cloſe, Which will equally 
anſwer the fame purpoſe. Then take the yolks 
of {ix eggs, the Whites of three, and beat Wuchs 
up With a little roſe water and nutmeg, and a 
little ſalt and ſugar. Mix all well together! 
and boil it an hour. 

It you with to make a very fine bread pud- 
ding, you mult proceed in this manner. Cut 
thin all the crumb of a ſtale penny loaf, and 
put it into a quart of cr-am. Set it over a flow 
fire till it be ſcalding hot, and then let it ſtand 
till it be cold. Beat up the bread and cream 
well together, and grate in ſome nutmeg. Take 
twelve bitter almonds, boil them in two ſpoon- 


fuls 


— 
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fals of water, pour the water to the TY ſtir 
it in with a little ſalt, and ſweeten it to you 
tarce. Blanch the almonds, and beat them in 
a mortar, with two ſpoonfuls of roſe or orange 
flower water, till they be a fine paſte. Then 
mix them by degrees with the cream, and when 
they be well mixed, take the yolks of eight 
eggs and the whites of four, beat them well, 
and mix them with your cream, and then mix 
all well together. A bowl or baſon will be! 
beſt to boil it in; but if you make uſe of ak 
cloth, be ſure to dip it in the hot water, and 
flour it well. Tie it looſe, and boil it an hour. 
Take care that the water boil when you put it 
in, and that it keep boiling all the time. When 
it be enough, turn it into your diſh, Melt 
ſome butter, and put into it two or three ſpoon- 
fuls of white wine or ſack ; give it a boil, and 
pour it over your pudding. Then ſtrew a good 
deal of fine ſugar all over your pudding and All . 
and ſend it hot to table. | : 
TANSEY. Bob UA N 
T O four Naples biſcuits grated, put as much 
boiling hot cream as will wet them. Then 
beat up the yolks of four eggs, and have read) 
a few chopped tanſey leaves, with as much ſpi- 
nach as will make it a pretty green. Be care- 
ful that you do not put in too much tanſey, al 
that will make it bitter. When the cream be 
cold, mix all together with a little ſugar, and 
ſet it over a ſlow fire till it be thick. Then 
take-it off, and when cold put it in a cloth well 
| buttered and floured. Tie it up cloſe, and li 
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it boil three quarters of an hour. Take it up 


in a baſon, and let it ſtand one quarter. Then 
turn it out carefully, and put round it white 
wine ſauce. 

Or you may make a auſey pudding wich al- 
monds thus: Blanch four ounces of almonds, 
and beat them very fine with roſe water. Pour 
a pint of cream boiling hot on a French roll 
ſliced very thin. Beat four eggs well, and mix 
with them a little ſugar and nutmeg grated, a 
glaſs of brandy, a little juice of tanſey, and the 
juice of ſpinach, to make it green. Put all the 
ingredients into a ſtewpan, with a quarter of a 
pound of butter, and give it a gentle boil. You 
may either boil or bake it in a diſh, either with 
writing-paper or a cruſt. 


WHITE PuppiNnGs im Sins. 

BOIL half a pound of rice in milk till it be 
foft, having firſt waſhed the rice well in warm 
water. Put it into a fieve to drain, and beat half 
a pound of Jordan almonds very fine, with ſome 
role water. Waſh and dry a pound of currants, 
cut in ſmall bits a E Pof hog's lard, beat up 
fix eggs well, halt a pound of ſugar, a large 
nutmeg erated, a ſtick of cinnamon, a little 
mace, and a little ſalt. Mix them well toge- 
ther, fill your ſkins, and boil them. 


Quince, APRICOT, or WHITE-PEAR- 
_ PLUM PUDDING. 

HAVING ſcalded your quinces till they be 
very tender, pare them thin, and ſcrape off the 
foft. Mix it with ſugar till it be very ſweet, and 


put in a little ginger and a little cinnamon. To 


4 


, | | 3 2 4 | 1 C5 


a pint of cream put three of fdyr yolks of ©2885, 
and ſtir it into your quinges' till they be of a 
good, thickneſs. Remember to,make. it pretty 
thick. In the ſame manner you may treat 
apricots or ,white-pear-plums.. Butter your 
diſh, pour it in, and bake it. N 
CurkEsE-CURD PypDDIN OGS. 

. TURN a gallon of milk with rennet, and 
drain off all the curd from the whey. Put the 
curd into a mortar, and beat it with half a pound 
of freſh butter, till the butter and curd be well 
mixed. Then beat the yolks of fix eggs and the 
whites of three, and ſtrain them to the curd. 
Then grate two Naples biſcuits, or half a penny 
roll. Mix all theſe together, and ſweeten to 
your palate, Butter your patty-pans, and fill 
them with the -ingredients. Bake them in-a 
moderately heated oven, and when they be done, 
turn them out into a diſh. Cut citron and 
candied otange=peel into little narrow bits, 
about an inch long, and blanched almonds cut 
in long lips. Stick them here and there on the 
tops of the puddings, according to your fancy. 
Pour melted butter, with a little ſack in it, 
into the diſh, and throw fine ſugar all over the 
puddings and diſh. "© 

APPLE PUDDING. | 
PARE twelve large pippins, and take ont 
the cores. Put them into a fancepan, with 


four or five ſpoonfuls of water, and boil them 


till they be ſoft and thick. Then beat them 
well, ſtir in a pound of loaf ſugar, the juice of 
three lemons, and the peels of two cut thin 

Lan Se 
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and beat fine in a mortar, and the yolks of eight 
eggs beaten. Mix all well together, and bake 
it in a flack oven. When it be nearly done, 
throw over it a little fine ſugar. If you pleaſe, 
you may bake it in a pufft-paſte at the bottom 
of the diſh, and FRO the edges of it. | 
APPLE DUMPLINS. 

HAVING pared your apples, take out the 
core with an apple- ſcraper, and fill the hole 
with quince vr orange marmalade, or ſugar, as 
may. ſuit Jo beſt. Then take a piece . Cold 
paſte, and make a hole in it, as if you were 
going to make a pie. Lay in your apple, and 
put another piece of paſte in the ſame form, 
and cloſe it up round the ſide of your apple, 
which is much better than gathering it in a 
lump at one end. Tie it in a cloth, and boil it 
three quarters of an hour. Serve them up, with 
melted butter poured over them. 


\  GoosEBERRY PUDDING: 
TAKE half a pint of green gooſeberries, 
and ſcald them in water till they be foft. Put 
them into a ſieve to drain, and when cold work 
them through'a: hair fieve with the back of a 
clean wooden ſpoon. Then add half a pound of 
ſugar, the fame of butter, four ounces of Na- 
ples biſcuits, and ſix eggs beaten. Mix all to- 
gether, and beat them a quarter of an hour. 
Pour it in an earthen diſh without paſte, and 
EST DUMPLINS: 

WITH flour, water, yeſt, and ſalt, make a 
light dough as for bread, cover it with a cloth 

2 2 O an 
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and ſet it before the fire for half an hour, 
Then have a ſaucepan of water on the fire, and 
when it boils; take the dough, and make it into 
little round balls; as big as a large hen's egg. 
Then flatten them with your hand, put them 
into the. boiling water, and a few minutes will 
do them. Take care that they do not fall to 
the bottom of the pot or ſaucepan, for they 
will then be heavy, and be ſure to keep the 
water boiling all the time. When they be 
enough, take them up, and lay them in your 
diſh, with melted butter in a boat. To ſave 
trouble, you may get your dough at the baker's, 
which will do equally as well. 27 
VNoRFTOLK DUMPLINS. 1245 
TAKE half a pint of milk, two eggs, a lit- 
tle ſalt, and make them into a good thick batter 
with flour. Haye ready a clean ſaucepan of 
water boiling, and drop your batter into it, and 
two or threęe minutes will boil them; but be 
particularly, careful that the water boils faſt 
when you put the batter in. Then throw them 
into a ſieve to drain, turn them into a diſh, and 
ſtir, a lump of freſh butter into them, They 
will be very good, if eaten hot. 
nE RPS p IN.. 
TAKE a quart of milk, beat up the yolks 
of fix eggs and the whites of three, and mix 
them with a quarter of a pint of milk. Take 
ſix ſpoonfuls of flour, a tea-ſpoonful of ſalt, 
and one of beaten ginger. Mix them all to- 
gether, boil them an hour and a quarter, and 
pour melted butter over the pudding. Vou 
5 | may, 
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may, if you pleaſe, put in half a pound of prunes 
or currants, and two or three more eggs. Or 
ou may make it without eggs, in the tollow- 
ing manner: Take a quart of milk, mix fix 
ſpoonfuls of the flour with a little of the milk 
firſt, a tea-ſpoonful of falt, two of beaten 


ginger, and two of the tincture of ſaffron, 
Then mix all together, and boil it an hour. 


 RaTAFria PuDDING. 

BOIL a quart of cream, with four or five 
laurel leaves. Then take them out, and break 
in half a pound of Naples biſcuit, half a pound 
of butter, ſome ſack, nutmeg, and a little falt. 
Take it off the fire, cover it up, and when it be 
almoſt cold, put in two ounces of blanched al- 
monds beat fine, and the yolks of five eggs. 
Mix all together, and bake it half an hour in a 
moderately-heated oven. Before you put it 
into the oven, grate a little ſugar over it. 


— — | = — | — — 
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Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


S the heat of your oven mult be regulated 
by by what you intend to bake, the follow- 
ing rules ſhould be carefully attended to. Light 
paſte requires a moderate oven, but not too 
flow, as that will deprive it of the light ap- 
Pearance it ſhould have; and too quick an oven 
. O 2 will 
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will catch and burn it, without giving it time 
to riſe. Tarts that are iced require a ſlow oven, 
or the icing will be brown, before the paſte be 
properly baked. Raiſed pies muſt have a quick 
oven, and be well cloſed up, or your pie will 
fall in the fides. Tt ſhould have no water put 
in till juſt before you put it into the oven, as 
that will make the cruſt look ſodden, and per- 
haps be the cauſe of the pie running, which 
will infallibly ſpoil it. bara 
Different Kinds of PasTEs for TARTS, 
In 45-5} .00. G „ H14K8 Me. Ste 
CRISP paſte for tarts is made thus. Mix an 
ounce of loaf ſugar, beat and ſifted, with a 
pound of fine flour, and make it into a ſtiff 
paſte with a gill of boiling cream. Work three 
-ounces of butter into it, roll it very thin, and 
having made your tarts, beat the white of an 
egg alittle, and rub it over them with a feather. 
; Sift a little double-refined ſugar over them, and 
bake them as above directed. You may, if you 
; pleaſe, make the icing for your tarts in the fol- 
Towing manner: Beat the white of an egg to a 
ſtrong froth, and put in, by degrees, four ounces 
of double-refined/ſugar, with as much gum as 
will lie on a, fix-pence, beat and fifted fine. 
Beat them half an 55 and then lay it thin on 
your tarts. 3 


qt 


4 
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Puff paſte is made thus. Rub a pound of 
butter very fine into a quarter of a peck of 
flour. Make it up into a light paſte with cold 
water, juſt ſtiff enough to work it. Then roll it 
ous out de thickaels af crown-piove, god 
De Snag nn © 
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ut a layer of butter all over. Sprinkle on a 
ite flour, double it up, and roll it out again. 
Double it, and roll it out ſeven or eight times, 
when it will be fit for all ſorts of pies and tarts 
that require a puff- paſte. 1 
Anotber light paſte for tarts. Beat the white 
of an egg to a ſtrong froth, and mix it with as 
much, water as will make three quarters of a 
pound of flour into a tolerably ſtiff paſte. Roll 
it out very thin, lay the third part of half a 
pound of butter in thin pieces, and dredge it 
with a little more flour. Roll it up tight, then 
roll it out again, and continue to do ſo until 
half a pound of butter and flour be uſed, Cut 
it in ſquare pieces, and make your tarts. This 
will require a quicker oven than what you uſed 
for your criſp paſte. 10 f . 0 
Peoaſte for cuſtards may be thus made, Pour 

Half a pound of boiling butter on two pounds 
of flour, with as much water as will make it 
into a good paſte. Work it well, and when it 
has cooled a little, raiſe your cuſtard, put a 

| paper round the inſide of them, and when they 
be half baked, fill them. © 

When you make any kind of dripping- paſte, 
boil, it four or five minutes in a good quantity 

of water, to take the ſtrength off it. | 
When you make a cold cruſt with ſuet, ſhred 
the ſuet fine, pour part of it into the flour, then 
make it into a paſte, and roll it out as before, 
with this difference, make uſe of ſuet inſtead of 


, 
4 
4 
7 
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by butter: eats 

= - The following is a good cruſt for great pies : 
Put the yolks of three eggs to a peck of flour, 
3 5 | O 3 pour 
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pour in ſome boiling water, then put in half 4 
pound of ſuet, and a pound and a half of but- 
ter. Skim off the butter and ſuet, and as much 
of the liquor as will make it a light good en. 
Work it up well, and roll it out. 
If you would make @ fanding cruft for FEW 
zes, do it as follows : Take a peck of flour, and 
fix pounds of butter boiled in a gallon of water. 
Skim it off into the flour, and as little of the li- 
quor as you can. Work it up well into a paſte, 
and then pull it into pieces till it be cold. Then 
make it up into what form you pleaſe. This 
paſte is proper for the walls of a gooſe- pie. 


"LAMB or VEAL Pig. -. 

CUT yourlamb or veal into little pieces, and 
ſeaſon it with pepper, falt, cloyes, mace, and 
nutmeg, beat fine, Make a good puff- paſte 
cruſt, lay it into your diſh, then lay in your 
meat, and ſtrew on it ſome ſtoned raiſins and 
currants clean waſhed, and ſome ſugar. Then 
lay on it ſome forcemeat balls made ſweet, and, 
in the ſummer, ſome artichoke bottoms boiled; 
and, in the winter, ſcalded grapes. Boil Spaniſh 
potatoes cut in pieces, candied citron, candied 


orange, lemon- peel, and three or four blades of 


mace. Put butter on the top, cloſe up your 
pie, and bake it. Againſt its return from the 
oven, have ready a caudle made thus. Take a 

pint of white wine, and mix in the yolks of 
three eggs. Stir it well together over the fire, 
one Way, all the time, till it be thick. Then 
take it off, ſtir in ſugar enough to ſweeten it, 


and ſqueeze i in the | Juice of a lemon. Put it hot 
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into your pie, and cloſe it up again. Send your 
oo up to table as hot as el 3þ-r, 
S8 AVOURT VEAL PIT. 

Cr breaſt. of veal into pieces. ſeaſon it 
with pepper and falt, and lay it all into your 
cruſt. Boil fix or eight hard eggs, but take 
only the yolks ; put them into the pie here and 
there, then fill your diſh almoſt full of water, 
3 on the lid, and bake it well. 


BEE F-S TEAK Pf. 

BEAT ſome rump- ſteaks with a rolling- pin, 
and ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt to your 
palate. ' Make a good cruſt, lay in your ſteaks, 
and then pour in as much water as will half fill 
"me diſh- Put on the cruſt, and bake? it well. 


. O Xx-C HA E Kk P71. : 

HAVE NG baked your ox- check but take 
care not to do it too Hruch, let it lie in the oven 
all night, and it will be ready for further uſe 
the next day. Make a fine puff. paſte cruſt, 
and let your ſide and top-cruſt be thick. Your 
diſh muſt be deep; in order to hold a good deal 
of gravy. 8 the" inſide of it with cruſt, 
then cut off all the Aeth, kernels, and fat off 
the head, with' the palate cut in pieces. Cur all 
the meat into little pieces, as if-it were for a 
| haſh, and lay it in the diſh. Take an ounce of 
truffles and morels; and throw them over the 
meat, the yolks of fix eggs boiled hard, a gill 
of pickled muſhrooms, it treth ones be not to 
be had; put in plenty of forcemeat-balls, a few 
artichoke bottoms, or aſparagus tops, if they be 


in enten: Seaſon your pie with pepper and 
O 4 1 
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falt, and fill it with the | gravy it was baked 
in. If the head be rightly ſeaſoned before 
it went to the oven, it will want very little more 
when it cames out. Then put on the lid and 
bake it, and your pie will be enough as N As 
the cruſt be properly baked 57 


CAL vs-Foor Pre. 
HAVING put your calf's feet inte a ſauce- 
an, with three quarts of water, and three or 
our” blades of mace, let them boil ſoftly till 
there be about a pint and a half only. Then 
take out your feet, ſtrain the liquor, and make 
a good cruſt. Cover your diſh, then pick off 
the fleſh from the bones, and lay half in the 
diſh. Strew over it half a pound of currants, 
clean waſhed and picked, and half a pound of 
raiſins ſtoned. Then lay on the reſt of the meat, 
{kim the liquor, fweeten it to your taſte, and put 
in half a pint of white wine. Then pour all 

into; the 1 — any oh youn lid, and bake it an 
hour and a h 

MT TON Pit. 

TAKE off the ſkin and inſide fat of a Join 
of mutton, and cut it into ſteaks; then ſeaſon 
it well with pepper and ſalt to your palate. 
Lay it into your cruſt, fill it, and pour in as 
much water as will almoſt fill your diſh, Then 
put on the craft; and bake it well, 


Venrson'PasTy. 
HAVING boned a breaſt or ſhoulder of ve- 
nin, ſeaſon it well with pepper, falt, and 
mace. Lay it in a deep diſh, with the beſt 
1 of a neck of mutton, cut in ſlices, and laid 
over 
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over the veniſon. Pour in a large glaſs of red 
wine, put a eoarſe paſte over it, and bake it twWo 
hours in an oven. Then lay the veniſon into a 
diſh, and pour the gravy and a pound of butter 
over it. Make a good puff: paſte, and lay it 
near half an inch thick round the edge of the 
diſh, Then roll out the lid, which muſt be 
ſomething thicker than the paſte on the edge of 
the diſh, and lay it on. Then roll out another 
lid pretty thin, and cut it in flowers, leaves, or 
whatever form you pleaſe, and lay it on the lid. 
If your pie ſhould not be immediately wanted, 
it will keep in the pot it was baked in eight or 
ten days; but in that caſe keep the cruſt on, to 
prevent the air getting into it. 

% Dü. SAH On VE II Pr 
S8EASON a loin of veal, cut into ſteaks, 
with ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, and beaten mace. 
Lay che meat in your diſh, with ſweetbreads 
ſeaſoned, and the yolks of ſix hard eggs, a pint 
of oyſters, and half a pint of good gravy. Lay 
a good puff- paſte round your diſh, half an inch 
thick, and cover it with a lid of the ſame thick- 
neſs. Bake it an hour and a quarter in a quick 
oven, and when you take it out of the oven, cut 
off the lid; then cut the lid in eight or ten 
pieces, and ſtick it round the inſide of the rim. 
Cover the meat with ſlices of lemon. 

| 3% AMR ES 4 | 

_,CUT cold bailed ham into ſlices about half 
an inch thick, and put a good thick cruſt over 
the diſh. Then put in a layer of ham, and ſhake 
a little pepper aver it. Then take a large young 


fowl 
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fowl clean picked, gutted, waſhed; and finged. 
Put alittle pepper and falt in the belly, and rub 
2 very little ſalt on the outfide. Lay the fowl 
on the ham, boil ſome eggs hard, put in the 
yolks, and cover all with the ham. Then ſhake 
ſome pepper on the ham, and put on the top- 
cruſt. Bake it well, and have ready, againſt it 
comes out of the oven, ſome very rich beef 
gravy, enough to fill the pie; then lay on the 
cruſt again, and fend it to table. Some truffles 
and morels boiled, or ſome freſh muſhrooms, 
or dried ones, put into the pie, is a great 
addition, | 
Carrs-HEtAD PIX. 
HAVING cleanſed and boiled the head ten- 
der, carefully take off the fleſh as whole as you 
can. Then take out the eyes, and ſlice the 
tongue. Make a good puff- paſte cruſt, cover the 
diſh, and lay on your meat. Throw the tongue 
over it, and lay the eyes, cut in two, at each 
corner. Seaſon it with a very little pepper and 
falt, pour in half a pint of the liquor it was 
boiled 1n, lay on it a thin top-cruſt, and bake it 
an hour in a quick oven. In the mean time, 
boil-the bones of the head in two quarts of li- 
quor, with two or three blades of mace, half a 
quarter of an ounce of whole pepper, a large 
onion, and a bundle of ſweet herbs. Let it 
boil till it be reduced to about a pint ; then 
ſtrain it off, and add two ſpoonfuls of catchup, 
three of red wine, a ſmall piece of butter rolled 
in flour, and half an ounce of truffles and mo- 
rels. Seaſon it to your palate, and boil 3s 
Boil 
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Boil half the brains with ſome ſage, beat them, 
and twelve leaves of ſage chopped fine. Then 
ſtir all together, and give it a boil. Take the 
other part of the brains, and beat them, with 
ſome of the ſage chopped fine, a little lemon- 
peel finely minced, and half a ſmall nutmeg 
grated. Beat it up with an egg, and fry it in lit- 
tle cakes of a fine light brown. Boil fix eggs 
hard, of which take only the yolks ; and when 
your pie comes out of the oven, take off the 
hd, lay the eggs and cakes over it, and pour in 
all the ſauce, Send. it hot to table without 
the lid. | | 


Goossx PIE. 

TAKE half a peck of flour, and make the 
walls of a gooſe pie, as directed in the ſecond 
article of this chapter reſpecting the different 
kinds of paſtes. Having raiſed your cruſt juſt 
e, to hold a large gooſe, take a pickled 
dried tongue boiled tender enough to peel, and 
cut off the root. Then bone a gooſe and a large 
fowl ; take half a quarter of an ounce of mace 
beat fine, a large tea-ſpoonful of beaten pepper, 
and three tea-ſpoonfuls of ſalt. Mix all to- 
ether, and ſeaſon your fowl and gooſe with it. 
hen lay the fowl in the gooſe, the tongue in 
the fowl, and the gooſe in the ſame manner as if 
whole. Put half a pound of butter on the top, 
and put on the lid. This pie may be eaten either 
hot or cold, and makes a pretty little fide- 
dith* for ſapper, by cutting a flice of it croſs- 
W e 
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FPokksNHIR F Gooss PIT. 0 
4 SPTAT a large fat gooſe down tlie back, and 
take out all the bones. Treat a turkey and two 
ducks the fame way, and ſeaſon them well with 
falt and pepper, afid alſo fix woodcocks. Lay 
the gooſe Aan on a clean diſh, with the ſkin- 
fide down, and lay the turkey into the gooſe in 
the ſame manner. Have ready a large hare, well 
cleaned and cut in pieces, and ſtewed in the 
oven, with a pound of butter, a quarter of an 
ounce of mace beat fine, the ſame of white pep- 
| le and ſalt to your taſte. Stew it till the meat 
eaves the bones, and ſkim the butter off the 
_ gravy. Pick the meat clean off, and beat it very 
fine in a marble mortar with the butter you 
took off, and then lay it in the turkey. Take 
e r pounds of the fineſt flour, ſix 
pounds of butter, and half a pound of freſh ren- 
dered ſuet. Make the paſte pretty thick, and 
raiſe the pie in an oval form. "Roll out a lump 
of paſte; and cut it into vine leaves, or what 
form you pleaſe» then rub the pie with the 
yolks of eggs, and put your ornaments on the 
walls. Then turn the hare, turkey, and gooſe, 
upſide down, and, lay them in your pie, with the 
ducks at each end, and the woodcocks at the 
 fides., Then make your lid pretty thick, and put 
it on. You may, ornament. the lid in what man- 
ner you pleaſe, but a f hole i in the middle of 
hy Lon, make the J 0 ie an inch and 
4 half higher than the lid. n rub. it all 
— with the . of eggs. 1 bind it round 
with three - fold paper, and lay the ſame over the 
cap. Bake it four hours, and when it comes 
out, 
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out, melt two pounds of butter in the gravy 
that comes fic the hare, and pour it hot in to 
the pie through a tun-diſh. Cloſe it well up, 
and do not cut it in leſs than eight or ten days. 
If your pie is to be ſent to any diſtance, it will 
be neceſſary, in order to prevent the air getting 
to it, to ſtop up the hole in the middle of the 
lid with cold butter. 


 YoRKSHIRE Gier Pie. 
PUT a tea- cup full of groats into the blood 
of the gooſe while it be warm, in order to ſwell 
them. Grate the crumb of a * loaf, and 
pour on it a gill of boiling milk Shred half 
a pound of beef ſuet very fine, chop four or 
five leaves of ſage and two leeks very ſmall, put 
three yolks of eggs, and elan it to your taſte 
with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. Mix them all 
up together, and have . your giblets well 
ſeaſoned with pepper and ſalt. Lay them round 
à deep diſh, and put a pound of fat beef over 
the pudding i in the middle of the diſu. Pour 
in half a pint of gravy, lay on a good DE 1 
: "FE it in an oven moderately heated. 
Common GIBLRT Pre, . 
ay ny 1810 two pair o of giblets well, and put 
all. but the livers into a faucepan, with- two 
uarts of water, twenty corns of whole pepper, 
a blades of 1 mace, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
and 4 large onion. Cover them cloſe, and let 
them ſtew very ſlowly till they be quite tender. 
ave a good cruſt ready, cover your diſh, la 
"at the bottom a fine rump ſteak ſeaſdned wi 
ee; and falt, Put in your Ziblets with the 
livers, 
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e and ſtrain the liquor they were ſtewed 
Then ſeaſon it with ſalt, and pour it into 
— pie. Put on Your lid, and e it an hour 


and a half. 

Du ex PI E. 
TAKE. two ducks, ſcald them, and make 
them very clean; cut off the feet, the pinions, 
the' neck, and head; take out the gizzards, 
livers, and hearts, and pick all clean and ſcald 

them. Pick out the fat of the inſide, lay a 
good puff paſte cruſt all oyer the diſh, ſeaſon 
the ducks. both infide and out with pepper and 
falt, and lay them in 5 dich, with the giblets 
at cach cw roperly ic aſoned. Put in as much 
water as wil nearly fill the pie, and lay on the 

cruſt, | 
1 P IGEO 12 'P 1E. | 0 

ET your pigeons. be very nicely picke 
FP: 7 8 5 or ne them with ly pi and 
ſalt, Put a large piece of freſh butter, with 
pepper and ſalt, into their bellies. Then cover 
your diſh with a puff paſte cruſt, and lay 1 1N your 
pigeons, and put between them the necks, giz- 
zards, livers, pinions, and hearts, with the yolk 
of a.hard'e 70 and a beef-ſteak' f in the middle. 
Put as much water as Will *nearly fill the diſh, 
and lay an the top eruſt, and bake it well. 


AVORY CHICKEN Fiz, - 

TA KE mall chickens, and ſeaſon them 
with. pepper, Alt, and mace. Put a piece of 
butter into each of them, and lay them in the 
dich wWi A. breaſts upwards. Lay a thin 
ice of pa n over tham, . will give them 


an 


, 
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an agreeable flavour. Then put in a pint of 
ſtrong gravy, and make a goad puff paſte. Put 
on the lid, and bake it in a moderately- heated 
oven. 

| SAvoRY PATTIES. 

TAKE a quarter of a pound of beef ſuet, 
and a pound of the infide of a cold loin of veal, 
or the ſame quantity of cold fowl that has been 
cither boiled or roaſted, and chop them as ſmall 
as poſſible, with ſix or eight ſprigs of parſley. 
Seaſon them with pepper and falt, and half a 
nutmeg finely grated. Put them into a toſſing- 
pan with half a pint of veal gravy. Thicken 
the gravy with a little flour and butter, and 
two ſpoonfuls F cream. Then ſhake them 
over the fire two minutes, and fill your patties. 
Your patties muſt be made in this manner. 
Raiſe them of an oval form, and bake them as 
for cuſtards. Cut ſome long narrow bits of 
paſte, and bake them on a duſting-box, but 
not to go round, they being for handles. Fill 
your patties when quite hot with the meat, 
and ſet on your handles acroſs the patties, when 
they will look like baſkets, if you have nicely 
pinched the walls of the patties when you raiſed 
them. Five of them will be a diſh. | 


CuesHIiRE Pork Pig. 
_ SKIN a loin of pork, and cut it into ſteaks. 
Seaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, and 
make a good cruſt. Put into your diſh a layer 
f pork, then a layer of pippins pared and 
cared, and ſugar ſufficient to ſweeten it. Then 
place another layer of park, and put in half a 
* pint 


* 
_ — 
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pint of white wine. Then lay ſome butter on 

the top, and cloſe your pie. Vou muſt put in 

a pint of white wine, if your pie be large. 
FRENCH PIE. 

PUT three quarters of a pound of butter to 
two pounds of flour, and make it into paſte, 
and raiſe the walls of the pie. Then roll out 
ſome paſte thin as for a lid, and cut it into 
vine leaves, or the figures of any moulds you 
have. Beat the yolks of two eggs, and rub the 
outſide of the walls of the pie with it, and 
lay the vine leaves or other aer round the 
walls, and rub them over with the eggs. Fill 
the pie with the bones of the meat, to keep 
the ſteam in, that the cruſt may be well ſoak- 
ed; for it muſt have no lid on when it goes 
to table. Then take a calf's head, waſh and 
clean it well, and boil it half an hour. When 
it be cold, cut it in thin ſlices, and put it in 
a tofſing-pan, with three pints of veal gravy, 
and three ſweetbreads cut thin. Let it ſtew an 
hour, with half an ounce of morels, and the 
Tame quantity of trufles. Then have ready 
two calves feet boiled and "boned ; cut them 
into ſmall pieces, and put them into your toſ- 
ſing- pan, with a ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, one 
of browning, ſome chyan pepper, and a little 
ſalt. When the meat be tender, thicken the 
'gravy a little with butter and flour, Then 
{train it, and put in a few pickled muſhrooms, 
*but freſh ones are preferable, if they be to be 
had. Put the meat into the pie, out of which 
vou took the bones, und lay the niceſt part bo 
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the 55 Have ready a quarter of a hundred 
of aſparagus heads, and 0 5 them over the 
top ar the pie, haying firſt ' poured in all the 


g, 


＋ 


DPVoxsRHIXE Squas Pre. 
COVER your diſh. with a good cruſt, and 
put at the bottom of it a layer of fliced pippins; 
and then a layer of mutton ſteaks out from the 
loin, well ſeaſoned with pepper and ſalt. 
Then put another layer of pippins, peel ſome 
onions and ſlice them thin, and put a layer of 
them over the apples. Then put a layer of 
mutton, and then pippins and onions. Pour 
in a pint of water, cloſe up, your pie, and 

bake it. | 
Arepie PI. . he. 
HAVING put a good puff paſte crull round 
the edge of your diſh, pare. and quarter 'your 
apples, and take out the cores. Then lay a 


| thick. row of apples, and throw in half the 


ſugar you intend to put into your pie. Mince 
a little lemon-peel fine, ſpread it over the ſugar 
and apples, and ſqueeze a little lemon over 
them. Then ſcatter a few cloves over it, and 
lay on the reſt of your apples and ſugar. 
Sweeten to your palate, and ſqueeze a little 
more lemon. Boil the peeling of the apples 
and cores in ſome fair water, with a blade of 


mace, till it has a pleaſing taſte. Strain it, 


and. hoil the lug with a little ſugar, till there 


be but a ſmall quantity left. Then pour it 
intg your pie, put on your upper cruſt, and 
_ bake it, If you * it, you may put in a 


little 
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little quince or marmalade. In the ſame man- 
ner you may make a pear pie; but in that you 
mult omit the quince. - You may butter them 
when they come out of the oven, or beat up 
the yolks of two eggs, and half a pint of cream, 
with a little nutmeg, ſweetened with ſugar. 
Pat it over a flow fire, and keep ſtirring it till 
it begin to bot]; then take off the lid, and pour 
in the cream. Cut the cruſt in little three- 

corner pieces, and ſtick them about the pie. 


. AFFTLE TT ART. 

HAVING ſcalded eight or ten large cod- 
lings, let them ſtand till they be cold, and 
then ſkin them. Take the pulp, and beat it 
as fine as poſſible with a ſpoon. Then mix 
the yolks of fix eggs and the whites of four. 
Beat all together. very fine, put in grated nut- 
meg, and ſweeten it to your taſte. Melt ſome 
good freſh butter, and beat it till it be of the 
conſiſtence of fine thick cream. Then make 
a puff paſte, and cover a tin patty- pan with it; 
pour in the ingredients, but do not cover it 
with the paſte. Having baked it a quarter of 
an hour, flip it out of the patty- pan on a diſh, 
and ſtrew over it ſome ſugar finely beaten and 
ſifted. 85 8 
a CovprinGg Pie. 

PUT ſome ſmall codlings into a clean 
pan with ſpring water, lay vine leaves on them, 
and cover them: with a cloth wrapped round 
the cover of the pan to keep in the ſteam. As 
ſoon as they grow ſoft, peel them, and put 
them in the fame water with the vine leaves. 

R Hang 


Hang them a great height over the fire to green, 
and when you ſee them of a fine colour, take 
them out of the water, and put them into a 
deep diſh, with as much powder or loaf ſugar 
as will ſweeten them. Make the lid of rich 
puff paſte, and bake it. When it comes from 
the oven, take off the lid, and cut it in little 
pieces like fippets, and ſtick them round the 
inſide of the pie with the points upwards. 
Then make a good cuſtard in the following 
manner, and pour it over your pie. Boil a pint 
of cream with a ſtick of cinnamon, and ſugar 
enough to make it a little ſweet. As ſoon as 
it be cold; put in the yolks of four eggs well 
beaten, ſet it on the fire, and keep ſtirring it 
till it grow thick; but take care not to let it 
boil, as that will curdle it. Having poured 
this into your pie, pare a little lemon thin, cut 
the peel like ſtraws, and lay it on the top over 
your codlings. — 
Poraitor Fill. ct 
TAKE three pounds of potatoes, boil and 
peel them. Make a good cruſt, and lay it in 
your diſh. Put half a pound of butter at the 


bottom of it, and then lay In your potatoes. 


Throw over them three tea-ſpoonfuls of falt, 
and a ſmall nutmeg grated all over ; boil fix 
eggs hard; chop them fine, and ſcatter them 
over it, as alſo a tea-ſpoonful of pepper, and 
then put in half a pint of white wine. Cover 
your pie, and bake it half an hour, or till the 
cruſt be enough. 8 
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CHERRY. PIE. | | 

HAVING made a good cruſt, lay a little 
df it round the fides of your diſh, and throw 
ſugar at the bottom. Then lay in your fruit, 
and ſome ſugar at top. A few red currents 
put along with the cherries make an agreeable 
addition. Then put on your lid, and bake it 
in a ſlack oven. A plum pie or gooſeberry pie 
may be made in the ſame manner. If you 
would have the fruit look red, let your pie 
Rand a good while in the oven after your bread 
be drawn. A cuſtard eats very well with a 
gooſeberry pie. | 


Mincr Pr. 
TAKE a neat's tongue, and boil it two 
hours; then ſkin it, and chop it as ſmall as 
oſſible. Chop very ſmall three pounds of 
55 ſuet, the ſame quantity of good baking 
apples, four pounds of currants clean waſhed, 
picked, and, Well dried before the fire, a pound * 
of jar raiſins ſtontd and chopped ſmall, and a MR 
pound af powder ſugar. Mix them all together 
With half an ounce of mace, the ſame quan- 
tity of grated nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of Ml 
loves, the ſame quantity of cinnamon, and a = 
pint of French brandy. Make a rich puff 
Paſte, and as you fill up the pie, put in a little 
candied citron and orange cut in little pieces. 
Put clofe down in a pot what mince- meat you 
have to ſpare, and cover it up; but never put 
any citron or 8 to it till you uſe it. 
Or you may make your pie in this manner, 
which is by ſome conſidered as the beſt way. 
Wizz 0 <5 Shred 
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Shred three pounds of ſuet very fine, and 
chopped as ſmall as poſſible. Take two pounds 
of raiſins ſtoned, and chopped as fine as poſſi- 
ble; two pounds of currants nicely picked, 

waſhed, rubbed, and dried at the fire; half a 
hundred of fine pippins, pared, cored, and 
chopped ſmall; half a pound of fine ſugar 
pounded fine ; a quarter of an ounce of mace, 
the ſame quantity of cloves, and two large 
nutmegs, all beat fine. - Put all together into 
a great pan, and mix them well together with 
half a pint of brandy, and the ſame quantity 
of ſack. Put it cloſe down into a ſtone pan, 
and it will keep good for months. When you 
make your pies, take 4 little diſh, ſomething 
bigger than a ſoup- plate, and lay a very thin 
cruſt all over it; then lay a thin layer of meat, 
and then a thin layer of citron, cut very thin; 
then a layer of mince- meat, and a layer of 
orange- peel cut thin. Put over that a little 


mince- meat, and ſqueeze in the juice of half 


a fine Seville orange or lemon. Then lay on 
your cruſt, and bake it nicely. Theſe pies eat 
very well when cold; and if you make them 
in little patties, mix your meat and ſweatmeats 
accordingly. If you chooſe to have meat in 
your pies, you may take two pounds of the 


inſide of a firloin of beef boiled, cps as 


fine as poſſible, and mixed with the reſt; 


you may parboil a neat s tongue, and treat iP as 
aboye directed. | 
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YoRKSHIRE CHRISTMAS PIII 
HAVING made a good ſtanding cruſt, 

with the wall and bottom very thick, take and 
bone a turkey, a gooſe, a fowl, a partridge, 
and a pigeon. Seaſon them well, and take 
half an ounce of mace, the ſame quantity of 
nutmegs, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, and 
half an ounce of black pepper, all beat fine 
together. Then add two large ſpoonfuls of 
falt, and mix all well together. Open the 
fowls all down the back, and bone firſt the 
Pigeon, then the partridge, and cover them. 
Then proceed in the ſame manner with the 
fowl, gooſe, and turkey, which muſt be large. 
Seaſon them all well, and then lay them in the 
cruſt, ſo that it may look only like a whole 
turkey. Then have a hare ready caſed, and 
wiped with a clean cloth. Disjoint the hare 
into pieces, ſeaſon it, and lay it as cloſe as Ps 
can, on one fide; and on the other ſide 
woodcocks, moor-game, and whatever ſort of 
wild fowl you can get. Seaſon them well, 
and lay them cloſe. Put at leaſt four pounds 
of butter into the pie, and then lay on your 
lid, which muſt be very thick, and let it be 
well baked. It muſt 44 a very hot oven, and 
will take four hours baking at leaſt, This cruſt 
will take a buſhel of flour. 2 ; 


SHROPSHIRE PI E. 

CUT. two rabbits irto pieces, with two 
pounds of fat pork cut ſmall, and ſeaſon both 
with pepper and ſalt to your taſte. Then make 
good puF-paſtc cruſt, cover your diſh with 


it, | 


P: IA 8 21.5 
it, and lay in your rabbits. , Mix the pork with 


them; but take the livers of the rabbits, par- 


boil them, and beat them in a mortar, with the 
ſame quantity of fat bacon, a little ſweet herbs, 
and ſome oyſters. Seaſon with pepper, ſalt, 
and nutmeg, mix it up with the yolk of an egg, 
and make it into balls. Scatter them about your 
pie, with {ome artichoke bottoms cut in dices, 
and ſome coxcombs, if you have them. Grate 
a ſmall nutmeg over the meat, then pour in half 

a pint of red wine, and half a pint of water. 
Cloſe your pie, and bake it an hour and a half 
in a quick but not too fierce oven. 


FI NNW PATTHES. 

TAKE any quantity of either turkey, houſe- 
lamb, or chicken, and flice it with an equal 
quantity of the fat of lamb, loin of veal, or the 
inſide of a firloin of beef, and a little parſley, 
thyme, and lemon- peel ſhred. Put all into a 

marble mortar, pound it very fine, and ſeaſon it 
with fait and white pepper. Make a fine puft- 
paſte, roll it out into thin ſquare . ſheets, and 
put the force-meat in the middle. Cover the 
pie, cloſe it all round, and cut the paſte even. 
Juſt before you put them into the oven, wath 
them over with the yolk of an egg, and bake 
them twenty minutes in a quick oven. Have 
ready a little white gravy, ſeaſoned with pepper, 
falt, and a little ſhalot, thickened up with a 
little cream or butter. When the patties come 
out of the oven, make a hole in the top, and 
pour in ſome gravy; but take care not to put 
in too much, leſt it ſhould run out at the ſides, 
which will {poil the appearance of them. 


P 4 OLLIVE 


OLive Fi... 

TAKE the thin collops of the beſt end of a 
"* of veal, in quantity proportionate to the ſize 

your intended pie, Hack them with the 
back of a knife, and ſeaſon them with pepper, 
falt, cloves, and mace. Waſh over your col- 
lops with a bunch of feathers dipped in eggs, 
and have in readineſs a handful of ſweet herbs 
ſhred ſmall, ſuch as thyme, parſley, and ſpi- 
nach. Take the elke of eight hard eggs 
minced, and a few oyſters parboiled and chop- 
ped, and ſome beef ſuet ſhred very fine. Mix 
theſe together, and ſtrew them over your col- 
lops. Then ſprinkle a little orange flower 
water over them, and roll the collops up very 
cloſe. Then put your cruſt on the dith, lay 
your collops in it, put butter on the top, and 
cloſe your pie. When i it comes out of the oven, 
have ready ſome hot gravy, with an e 
diſſolved in it, and pour it into the pie. 


EGG PI E. 

TAKE a pound of marrow, or beef ſuet, 
twelve eggs boiled hard, and chop them very 
fine. Seaſon them with a little beaten cinnamon 
and nutmeg; take a pound of currants clean 
waſhed and picked, two or three ſpoonfuls of 
cream, and a little ſack and roſe water. Mix 
all together, and fill the pie with it. When it 
be baked, ſtir in half a pound of freſh butter, 
and the juice of a lemon, 


ORANGE or LEMON Tits 
RUB fix large lemons well with falt, and 
put them into water, with a handful of falt! in 
it, 
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ft, for two days. Then change them every day 
into freſh water, without ſalt, for a fortnight. 
Then boil them for two or three hours till they 
be tender ; cut them into half-quarters, and 
then cut them three-corner ways, as thin as 
poſſible. Take fix pippins pared,” cored, and 
quartered, and a pint of water. Let them boil 
till the pippins break, put the liquor to your 
orange or lemon, half the pulp of the pippins 
well broken, and a pound of ſugar. Boil theſe 
together a quarter of an hour, then put it inta 
a gallipot, and ſqueeze into it an orange. If it 
be a lemon-tart, ſqueeze a lemon. Two ſpoon- 
fuls are enough fora tart. Put very fine puff- 
paſte, and very thin, into your pattipans, which 
muſt he ſmall and ſhallow. Juſt before you 


put your tarts into the oven, with a feather or 


bruſh rub them over with melted butter, and 
then fift double-refined ſugar over them, which 
will form a pretty icing. 
TART DE Mor, 

LAY round your diſh a puff-paſte, and then 
a layer of biſcuit; then a layer of butter and 
marrow, another of all ſorts of ſweetmeats, or 
as many as you have, and thus proceed till your 
dith be full. Then boil a quart of cream, and 
thicken it with four eggs, and put in a ſpoonful 
of orange flower water. Sweeten it with ſugar 
to your palate, and pour it over the whole. 
Half an hour will bake it. 

in:. 

BOIL your ſkirrets tender, peel and lice 
them, and fill your pie with them, To half a 
pint 
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pint of cream take the yolk of an egg, and beat 
it fine. Put to it a little grated nutmeg, a little 
beaten mace, and a little ſalt. Beat all well 
together, with a quarter of a pound of freſh 
butter melted, and pour in as'much as your diſh 
will hold. Put on the top-cruſt, and bake it 
half an hour. If you cannot get cream, you 
may put in ſome milk; and you may add yolks 
of eggs boiled hard. About two pounds of the 
root will be ſufficient. 


E EL I. 

HAVING ſkinned and waſhed your eels very 
clean, cut them in pieces an inch and a half 
long. Seaſon them with pepper, falt, and a 
little dried ſage rubbed ſmall, and raiſe your 
pies about the ſize of the inſide of a plate. Fill 
them with eels, and lay a lid over them. Bake 
them well in a quick oven. 


CAP 12, 

SCALE, gut, and waſh a large carp clean, 
Take an eel, and boil it till it be almoſt tender; 
pick off all the meat, and mince it fine, with 
an equal quantity of crumbs of bread, a few 
ſweet herbs, a lemon- peel cut fine, a little pep- 
per, ſalt, and grated nutmeg; an anchovy, 
half a pint of oyſters parboiled and chopped fine, 
and the yolks of three hard eggs cut ſmall. 
Roll it up with a quarter of a pound of butter, 
and fill the belly of the carp. Make a good 
cruſt, cover the diſh, and lay in your carp. 
Save the liquor you boiled your eels in, and put 
into it the eel bones, and boil them with a little 


mace, whole pepper, an onion, ſome ſweet 
| herbs, 


herbs, and an anchovy. Boil it till it be reduced 
to about half a pint, then ſtrain it, and add to 
it about a quarter of a pint of white wine, and 
a piece of butter about the ſize of a hen's egg 
mixed in a very little flour. Boil it up, and 
pour it into your pie. Put on the lid, and 
bake it an hour in a quick oven. If there be 
any force- meat left after filling the belly of your 
carp, make balls of it, and put it into the pie. 


If you have not liquor enough, boil a few ſmall . 


eels for that purpoſe. 


F « $ „ 


GS 
PANCAKES and FRITT E RS. 
CREAM PANCAKES. 


IX the yolks of two eggs with half a 

J pint of cream, two ounces of ſugar, and 

a little beaten cinnamon, mace, and, nutmeg. 

Rub your pan with.lard, and fry them as thin 
as poſſible. Grate ſugar over them. 


Milk PANCAKES. 


PUT fix or eight eggs, leaving out half th 
whites, , into a quart of milk, and mix them 
well till your, batter be of a fine thickneſs. Ob- 
ſerve to mix your flour firſt with a little milk, 
then add the reſt by degrees, Put in two ſpoon- 
fuls of beaten ginger, a glaſs of brandy, and a 
little ſalt. Stir, all together, and make your 
ſtewpan very clean. Put in a piece of butter of 
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%% Nees. 
the ſize of a walnut, and then put in a ladleful 
of batter, which will make a pancake, moving 
the pan round, ſo that the batter may be every 
where even alike in the pan; and when you 
think that ſide be enough, toſs it, or turn it 
cleverly without breaking it. When it be done, 
lay it in a diſhꝭ before the fire, and proceed to do 
the reſt in like manner. Strew a little ſugar over 


them when you fend them to table, and take 
Care that they be dry. | l 


Rice PAN CAE Es. 

TAKE three ſpoonfuls of flour of rice, and 
a quart of cream. Set it on a flow fire, and 
keep ſtirring it till it be as thick as pap. Pour 
into it half a pound of butter, and a nutmeg 
grated, Then pour it into an earthen pan, and 
when it be cold, ſtir in three or four ſpoontuls 
of flour, a little ſalt, ſome ſugar,” and nine eggs 
well beaten. Mix all well together, and fry 
them nicely. When gream is not to be had, 
you muſt uſe new milk, and a ſpoonful more of 
the flour of rice. 2. 

1 + Common FRITTERS. 

GET the largeſt baking apples you can, pare 
them, and take out the core with an apple- 
ſcraper. Cut them in round flices, an dip 
them in batter made thus. Take half a pint of 
ale and two eggs, and beat in as much flour as 
will make it rather thicker than a common pud- 
ding, with nutmeg and ſugar to your taſte. 
Let it ſtand three or four minutes to riſe. 
Having dipped your apple into this batter, fry 

W them 
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them criſp, and ſerve them up with ſugar grated 
over them, and wine ſauce in a boat. 


| FINE FRITT ERS. 

TAKE ſome of the fineſt flour, and dry it 
well before the fire. Mix it with a quart of 
new milk, but take care not to make it too 
thick. Put to it fix or eight eggs, a little nut- 
meg, mace, and falt, and a quarter of a pint of 
ſack or ale, or a glaſs of brandy. Beat them 
well together, then make them pretty thick 
with pippins, and fry them dry. 


WuaiTe FRITTERS. 

WASH ſome rice in five or fix different 
waters, and dry it well before the fire. Then 
beat it very fine in a mortar, and ſift it through 
a lawn fieve. You muſt have at leaſt an ounce - 
of it. Then put it into a ſaucepan, juſt wet it 
with milk, and when it be well incorporated 
with it, add to it another pint of milk. Set 
the whole over a ſtove, or a very flow fire, and 
take care to keep it always moving. Put in a 
little ginger, and ſome candied lemon- peel 
grated. Keep it over the fire till it be almoſt 
come to the thickneſs of a fine paſte, flour a 
peal, pour it on it, and ſpread it abroad with a 
rolling-pin. When it be quite cold, cut it into 
little morſels, taking care that they do not ſtick 
one to the other. Flour your hands, roll up 
your fritters handſomely, and fry them. When 
you ſerve them up, ſugar them, and pour over 
them a little orange flower water. Theſe frit- 
ters make a very pretty fide-dith, and are a 
very 


e 


r handſome garniſh for a fine diſh at an elegant 
* 


A Qu IRE of PAR. 

TAKE three ſpoonfuls of fine flour, a pint 
of cream, ſix eggs, three ſpoonfuls of ſack, one 
of orange flower water, a little ſugar, half a 
nutmeg grated, and half a pound of melted but- 
ter almoſt cold. Max all well together, and 
butter the pan for the firſt pancake. Let them 
run as thin as poſſible, and when they be juſt 


coloured, they will be enough. In this manner 


all the fine pancakes ſhould be fried. 


A L MOND FRA ZE. 

STEEP a pound of Jordan almonds blanch- 
ed in a pint of cream, ten yolks of eggs, and 
four whites. Then take out the almonds, , and 
pound them fine in a mortar ; mix them again 
in the cream and eggs, and put in ſome ſugar 
and grated white bread. Stir thenr all together, 
put ſome freſh butter into the pan, and as ſoon 
as it be hot, pour in the batter, ſtirring it in 
the pan till it be of a good thickneſs, When 
it be enough, turn it into a diſh, and throw 
ſugar over it. 


FRITT ERS ROYAL. 
PUT a quart of new milk into a fauce- 
Ps and when it begins to boil, pour in 
a pint of ſack, Then take it off, let it 
ſtand five or ſix minutes, ſkim off the curd, 
and put it into a baſon. Beat it up well 
with ſix eggs, and ſeaſon it with nut- 
meg. Then beat it with a Whiſk, add flour 
” ſufficient 


Nef 


ſufficient to give it the uſual thickneſs of batter, 
put in ſome ſugar, and fry them quick. 


DiTY FAITTERS 

PUT ſome butter into a ſtewpan, and let it 
heat. Take half a pint of good ale, and ſtir 
into it by degrees a little flour. Put in a few 
currants, or chopped apples, beat them up 
quick, and drop a large ſpoonful at a time all 
over the pan. Take care that they do not ſtick 
together, turn them with an egg-ſlice, and 
when they be of a fine brown, lay them on a 
diſh, and throw ſome ſugar over them. You 
may cut an orange into quarters for garniſh. 


APPLE FRITTHERS, 

HAVING beat the yolks of eight eggs and 
the whites of four well together, ſtrain them 
into a pan. Then take a quart of cream, and 
make it as hot as you can bear your finger in. 
- Then put to it a quarter of a pint of ſack, three 
quarters of a pint of ale, and make a poſlet of 
it. When it be cool, put to it your eggs, 
beating it well together. Then put in falt, 
ginger, nutmeg, and flour, to your liking. 
Having made your batter pretty thick, put in 
pippins ſliced or pared, and fry them quick in 
a good deal of batter. | 
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PART 1. 
PICKLING,COLLARING, and POTTING, 


CHA F. 1. 
1 Een NN . 
Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 
' 4 is an eſſential point with the houſekeeper, 


to take care never to be without pickles of 
her own preparing, that ſhe may not be obliged 
to purchaſe them at ſhops, where they are often 
badly prepared, and made to pleaſe the eye by 
the uſe of pernicious ingredients. It is too 
common a practice, to make uſe of braſs uten- 
fils, in order to give the pickles a fine green ; 
but the ſame purpoſe might be effected by heat- 
ing the liquor, and keeping it in a proper degree 
of warmth on the hearth or the chimney corner. 
By this method-you would avoid the pernicious 
conſequence of the uſe of braſs utenſils, or of 
verdigriſe of any kind, which are in their nature 
a very powerful poiſon. Stone jars are un- 
doubtedly the beſt for keeping all ſorts of 
pickles ; for, though they be expenſive on the 
firſt purchaſe, yet they will, in the end, be 
found much cheaper than earthen veſſels, thro' 
Which, it has been found by experience, falt 
and vinegar will penetrate, eſpecially when put 
in hot. When you take any pickle out of your 
Jars, 


ent t mw 
Jars, be ſure never to do it with your fingers, as 
that will ſpoil your pickle; but always make 
uſe of a ſpoon for that purpoſe. As vinegar is 


the grand menſtruum of all pickles, we ſhall 
proceed to give directions for making it. a 


COMMON VINEGAR. 

PUT as many pounds of coarſe Liſbon ſugar 
as you take gallons of water, boil it, and keep 
{kimming it as long as any ſcum will riſe. Then 
put it into tubs, and when it be as cold as beer 
to work, toaſt a large piece of bread, and rub it 
over with yeſt. Let it work twenty-four hours ; 


then have ready a veſſel iron-hooped and well 


painted, fixed in a place where the fun has full 
power, and fix it ſo as not to have any occaſion 
to move it. When you draw it off, fill your 
veſſels, and lay a tile on the bung-hole to keep 
the duſt out. Make it in March, and it will be 
fit to uſe in June or July. Then draw it off 
into little ſtone bottles, let it ſtand till you want 


to uſe it, and it will never foul any more; but 


ſhould you find it not four enough, let it ſtand 
a month longer before you draw it off. 
ELDER-FLOWER VINEGAR. 
PUT two gallons of ſtrong ale allegar to a 
peck of the peeps of elder flowers, and ſo in 


proportion for any greater quantity you chooſe to 


make. Set it in the ſun in a ſtone jar for a fort- 
night, and then filter it through a flannel bag. 
When you draw it off, put it into ſmall bottles, 
in which it will preſerve its flavour better than 
in large ones. When you mix the flowers and 
the allegar together, be careful you do not drop 
any of the ſtalks among the peeps, 
Q 
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GoosSEBERRY- VINEGAR, Fae 
CRUSH with your hands in a tub the ri peſt 


gooſeberries you can get, and to every peck of 
gooſeberries put two gallons of water. Mix 


them well together, and let them work for three 
weeks. Stir them up three or four times a day, 
then ſtrain the liquor through a hair fieve, and 


put to every gallon a pound of brown ſugar, 


und of treacle, a ſpoonful of freſh barm, and 
et it work three or four days in the ſame tub 


well waſhed. Run it into iron-hooped barrels, 
let it ſtand twelve months, and then draw it 
into bottles for uſe. This is far ſuperior to 
white-wine vinegar. 


 TARRAGON VinEGAR, 
STRIP off the leaves of tarragon juſt as it 


is going into bloom, and to every pound of 


leaves put a gallon of ſtrong white-wine vinegar 
in a ſtone jug, to ferment for a fortnight. Then 


run it through a flannel bag, and to every four 


allons of vinegar, put half an ounce of iſin- 
glaſs diſſolved in cyder. -Mix it well, put it 
into large bottles, and let it ſtand a month to 
fine. Then rack it off into pint DOTHIEh,. and ae 


it as you want it. 


SUGAR VINEGAR. 

'TO ſix gallons of water put nine pounds: of 
brown ſugar, and ſo in proportion for any 
greater quantity. Boil it for a quarter of an 
hour, and put it lukewarm into a tub. Put to 
ita pint of new barm, and let it work for four 


or five days. ' Stir it up three or four times a 
0 day, then turn it into a clean iron-hooped bar- 


rel, 
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rel, and ſet it in the ſun. If you make it in 


February, it will be fit for uſe in Auguſt, It 
may be uſed for moſt ſorts of pickles, _ 
* muſhrooms and walnuts. This is nearly the 
fame as that we have mentioned under the title 
'of common vinegar. £12,716 | 


> 


WALNUT CATCHUP. 
HAVING put what quantity of | walnuts 
you pleaſe into jars, cover them with cold ſtrong 
ale allegar, and tie them cloſe for twelve 
months. Then take out the walnuts from ths 


allegar, and to every gallon of the liquor put 


two heads of garlic, half a pound of anchovies, 
a quart of red wine, and of mace, cloves, long, 
black, and Jamaica pepper, and of ginger, an 
ounce each. Boil them all together till the 


liquor be reduced to half the quantity, and the 
next day bottle it for uſe. It will be good in 
fiſh ſauce, or ſtewed beef; and one good quality 
of it is, that the longer it be kept, the better it 


will be ; for it has. been proved, by experience, 
that ſome. of it, after having been kept five 


years, was better than when firſt made. Another 
-method of making walnut catchup is thus : 


Take green walnuts before the thell be formed, 
and grind them in a crab-mill, or pound them 


in a marble mortar. Squeeze out the juice 


through a coarſe cloth, and put to every gallon 


of juice a pound of anchovies, the ſame quan- 
_ tity of bay ſalt, four ounces of Jamaica pepper, 
two of long, and two of black pepper; of 


mace, cloves, and ginger, each an, ounce, and a 


ſtick of horſe-radiſh. Boil all together till re- 
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duced to half the quantity, and put it into a pot, 


When it be cold, bottle it, and in three months 
it will be fit for uſe. © a6 755 | 


Mos u ROOM CATCHUP. t 
CRUS H with your hands the full-grown 
flaps of muſhrooms, and into every peck of 
them throw a handful of ſalt. Let them ſtand 
all night, and the next day put them into ſtew- 
yu Set them in a quick oven for twelve 
ours, and then ſtrain them through a hair 
ſieve. To every gallon of liquor, put of cloves, 
Jamaica, black pepper, and ginger, one ounce 
each, and half a pound of common falt. Set it 
on a {low fire, and let it boil till half the liquor 
be waſted away, Then put it in a clean pot, 
and bottle it for uſe as ſoon as it be quite cold. 


Mus jRooM PowDER. 
HAVING procured the Jargeſt and thickeſt 


buttons you can get, peel them, and cut off the 


root end, but do not waſh them. Spread them 
ſeparately on pewter diſhes, and ſet them in a 
flow oven to dry. Let the liquor dry up into 
the muſhrooms, as that will make the powder 
oe? and let them continue in the oven till 
you find they will powder, Then beat them in 
a marble mortar, and fift them through a fine 


ſieve, with a little chyan pepper, and pounded 


mace, Keep it in a dry cloſet, well bottled. 
©5208 LEMON PICKLE, | 
GRATYE off very thin the out-rinds of two 
dozen of lemons, and cut the lemons in four 
quarters, but leave the bottoms whole. Rub 
on them cqually Half a pound of bay falt, and 
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ſpread them on a large pewter diſh. Put them 


in a cool oven, or let them dry gradually by the 


fire, till all the juice be dried into the peels. 

Then put them into a well-glazed pitcher, with 
an ounce of mace, half an ounce of cloves beat 
fine, an ounce of nutmegs cut in thin ſlices, 
four ounces of peeled garlic, and half a pint of 
muſtard-ſeed a little bruiſed, and tied in a 
muſlin rag. Pour over them two quarts of boil- 


ing white-wine vinegar, and cloſe the pitcher 


well up. Let it ſtand by the fire five or fix 
days, ſhake it up well every day, then tie it up, 
and let it ſtand three months, by which time it 
will loſe its bitter taſte, When you bottle it, 
put the pickle and lemon in a hair fieve, preſs 
them well to get out the liquor, and let it ſtand 
9 day. Then pour off the fine, and bottle 

let the other ſtand three or four days, and it 
vil fine itſelf. Then pour off the fine, and 
bottle it; and let it ſtand again to fine, and 
thus proceed till the whole be bottled. It may 
be uſed in any white ſauce, without fear of 
hurting the colour, and is very good for fiſh- 
ſauce and made dithes. A tea-ſpoontul will be 
{ufficient for white ſauce, and double the quan- 
tity for brown ſauce for a fowl. It is a moſt 
uſeful pickle, and gives a fine flavour to what- 
ever it be uſed in; but remember always to put 
it in before you thicken the ſauce, or put in 


any cream, leſt the ſharpneſs ſhould make it 
curdle, Which will ſpoil your ſauce. 


CUC UM BE RS. | 

YOUR cucumbers muſt be as free from 
ſpots as poſſible, and the ſmalleſt you can get. 
Q 3 Put 
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Put them into ſtrong ſalt and water for nine or 
ten days, or till they be quite yellow, and ſtir 
them twice a day at leaſt, or they will ſkim 
over, and grow ſoft. When they be perfectly 
yellow, pour the water from them, and cover 
them with plenty of vine leaves. Set your 
water over the fire, and when it boils, pour it 
upon them, and ſet them on the hearth to keep 
| warm. When the water be nearly cold, make 
2 it boiling hot again, and pour it upon them. 
Proceed in this manner till you perceive they 
be of a fine green, which they will be in four 
or five times. Be careful to keep them well 
| covered with vine leaves, with a cloth, and diſh 
over the top to keep in the ſteam, which will 
| help to green them the ſooner. When they be 
+ greened, put them in a hair ſieve to drain, and 
then make the following pickle for them: To 
every two quarts of white wine vinegar, put 
half an ounce of mace, ten or twelve cloves, an 
ounce of ginger cut in ſlices, the ſame of black 
pepper, and a handful of ſalt. Boil them all 
together for five minutes, pour it hot upon 
your pickles, and tie them down with a-bladder 
for ule. You may pickle them with ale allegar, 
or diſtilled vinegar; and you may add three cr 
four cloves of garlic or ſhalots. 


Nane CUCcUMBERS #1 Slices. 
8110 E ſome: large cucumbers before they 

2 yo” too ripe, of the thickneſs of a cruwn-piece, 
and put them into a pewter diſh. To every 
dozen of cucumbers, ſlice two large onions 
i and ſo on val you | Have Aled Your, diſh, 


or 
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or have got the quantity you intend to pickle; 
but remember to put a handful of ſalt between 
cvery row. Then cover them with another 
wter diſh, and let them ſtand twenty-four 
2 Then put them into a cullender, and let 
them dry well; put them in a jar, cover them 
over with white wine vinegar, and let them 
ſtand four hours. Pour the vinegar from them 
into a ſaucepan, and boil it with a little ſalt. 
Put to the cucumbers a little mace, a little 
whole pepper, a large race of ginger ſliced, and 
then pour on them the boiling vinegar. Cover 
them cloſe, and when they be cold, tie them 


down, and they will be ready for uſe in a fe 


days. 
| WALNUTS pickled black. 1 
YOUR walnuts muſt be taken from the 
tree before the ſhell be hard, which may be 
known by running a pin into them, and always 
gather them when the ſun be hot upon them. 
Put them into ſtrong ſalt and water for nine - 
days, and ſtir them twice a day, obſerving ito f 
change the ſalt and water every three days. 
Then put them in a hair fieve, and let them 
ſtand in the air till they turn black. Put them 
into ſtrong ſtone jars, and pour boiling allegar 
over them. Cover them up, and let them ſtand 
till they be cold, Then give the allegar three 
more boilings, pour it each time on the walnuts, 
and let it ſtand till it be cold between every 
boiling: Then tie them down with paper ang 
a bladder over them, and let them ſtand two pl 
months. Having ſtood that time, take them 
out of the allegar, and make for them the fol- 
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lowing pickle: To every two quarts of allegar, 
put half an ounce of mace, the ſame of cloves, 
of black pepper, Jamaica pepper, ginger, and 
long pepper, an ounce each, and two ounces 
of common ſalt. Boil it ten minutes, pour it 
hot on your walnuts, and tie them down, co- 


vered with paper and a bladder. 


WALNUTS pickled white. 

HAVING procured a ſufficient quantity of 
walnuts, of the largeſt ſize, and taken the above 
precautions that their ſhells be not hard, pare 
them very thin till the white appear, and throw 
them into ſpring-water and a handful of falt as 
you do them. Let them ſtand in that water for 
fix hours, and put a thin board upon them to 
keep them under the water. Then ſet on a ſtew- 
pan, with ſome clean ſpring-water on a char- 
coal fire. Take your nuts out of the water, 
put them into the ſtewpan, and let them ſim- 
mer four or five minutes, but not boil. Then 
have ready a pan of ſpring-water, with a hand- 
ful of white falt in it, ſtir it till the falt be 
melted, then take your nuts out of the ſtewpan 
with a wooden ladle or ſpoon, and put them 
into the cold water and ſalt. Let them ſtand a 

uarter of an hour, with the board lying on 


” them to keep them down as before; for if they 
be not kept under the liquor they will turn 


black. Then lay them on a cloth, and cover 


them with another to dry; carefully rub them 


with a ſoft cloth, and put them into your jar, 
with ſome blades of mace and nutmeg fliced 


thin. Mix your ſpice, between your nuts, and 
ET Tits Tg pour 
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pour diſtilled vinegar over them. When your 
jar be full of nuts, pour mutton fat over them, 
and tie them cloſe down with a bladder and 
leather, to keep out the air. | 


WALNUTS pickled of an Olive Colour. 

HAVING gathered your walnuts with the 
fame precautions as above directed, put them 
into ſtrong ale allegar, and tie them down un- 
der a bladder and paper to keep out the air. 
Let them ſtand twelve months, then take them 
out of the allegar, and make for them a pickle 
of ſtrong allegar. To every quart, put half an 
ounce of Jamaica pepper, the ſame of long pep- 
per, a quarter of an ounce of mace, the ſame of 


cloves, a head of garlic, and a little ſalt. Boit 


them all together five or ſix minutes, and then 
pour it upon your walnuts. As it gets cold, 
boil it again three times, and pour it on your 
walnuts. Then tie them down with a bladder 
and paper over it ; and, if your allegar be good, 
they will keep ſeveral years, without either 
turning colour, or growing ſoft. You may 
make very good catchup of the allegar that 
comes from the walnuts, by adding a pound of 
anchovies, an ounce of cloves, the ſame of lon 
and of black pepper, a head of garlic, and half 
a pound of common falt, to every gallon of al- 
legar. Boil it till it be half reduced, and ſkim 
it well. Then bottle it for uſe, and it will keep 
a great while. | 


WarnurTs pickled green, 


FOR this purpoſe, you muſt make choice of 


the large double or French welauts, gathered. 


before 
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before the ſnells be hard. Wrap them fingly 
in vine leaves, put a few vine leaves in the bot- 
tom of your jar, and nearly fill it with your 
walnuts. Take care that they do not touch one 
another, and put a good many leaves over them. 
Then fill your jar with good allegar, cover them 
cloſe that the air cannot get in, and let them 
ſtand for three weeks. Then pour the allegar 
from them, put freſh leaves in the bottom of 
another jar, take out your walnuts, and wrap 
them ſeparately, in freſh leaves as quick as poſſi- 
bly you can. Put them into your jar with a 
good many leaves over them, and fill it with 


weeks, pour off your vinegar, and wrap them 
as before, with freſh leaves at the bottom and 
top of your jar, Take freſh white wine vine- 
gar, put ſalt in it till it will bear an egg, and 
add. to it mace, cloves, nutmeg, and garlic. 
Boil it about eight minutes, and then pour it on 
your walnuts. Tie them cloſe with paper and a 
bladder, and ſet them by for uſe. Always 
take care to keep them covered, and when you 
take any out for uſe, you muſt not put in any 
again that be left. 


Kinney BEANS. 
PUT ſome young and ſmall beans into a 
fireng falt and water for three days, ſtirring 
them two or three times each day. Then put 
them into a pan, with vine leaves both under 
and over them, and pour on them the fame 
water they came out of. Cover them cloſe, 
and ſet them over a very flow fire till they be 
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of a very fine green. Then put them into a 
hair ſieve to drain, and make a pickle for them 

of white wine vinegar, or fine ale allegar. Boil. 
it five or fix minutes with a little mace, Ja- 
maica pepper, long pepper, and a race or two of- 
ginger ſliced. Then pour it hot upon the beans,” 
and tie them down with a bladder and ee . 


MAN GOES. h 

' CUCUMBERS -uſed for this purpoch muſt 
be of the largeſt fort, and taken from the vines 
before they be too ripe, or yellow at the ends. 
Cut a piece out of the fide, - and take out the 
ſeeds with an apple-ſcraper, or a tea-ſpoon. 
Then put them into very ſtrong falt and water '1 
for eight or nine days, or till they be very yel- 1 
low. Stir them well two or three times each 1 
day, and put them into a pan, with a large 9 
quantity of vine leaves both over and under 
them. Beat a little roach-alum very fine, and 
put it into the ſalt and water they came out of. 1.4 
Pour it on your cucumbers, and ſet it upon a : 
very ſlow fire for four or five hours, till they be 
pretty green. Then take them out, and drain 
them in a hair ſieve, and when they be cold, put 
to them a little horſe-radiſh, then muſtard 
ſeed, two or three heads of garlic, a few pepper- 
corns, a few green cucumbers ſliced in ſmall 
pieces, then horſe-radiſn, and the ſame as be- 
fore- mentioned, till you have filled them. Then 
take the piece you cut out, and ſew it on with 
2 large needle and thread, and. do all the reſt in 
1 the ſame manner. Have ready the following 
1 pickle, To a gallon of allegar put an 
=_ Ounce 
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ounce of mace, the ſame of cloves; two ounces 
of ſliced ginger, the ſame of long pepper, 
Jamaica pepper, and black pepper, three ounces 
of muſtard ſeed tied up in a bag, four ounces 


of garlic, and a ſtick of horſe-radiſh cut in 


7 Boil them five minutes in the allegar, 
then pour it upon your pickles, tie them down, 
and keep them for uſe. 


CODLINGS. 

YOUR codlings muſt be gathered when 
they be about the fize of a large French wal- 
nut. Put them into a pan with a great many 
vine leaves at the bottom, and cover them wel! 
with the vine leaves. Set them over a very 
flow fire till you can peel the ſkin off, and then 
take them carefully up in a hair fieve, peel 
them with a pen-knite, and put them into the 
fame pot again, with the vine leaves and water 
as before. Cover them cloſe, and ſet them 
over a flow fire till they be of a fine green, 
Then drain them through a hair fieve, and 
when they. be cold, put them into diſtilled vi- 
negar. Pour a little mutton fat on the top, 


and with a bladder and paper tie them down 
cloſe. 


| GOLDEN prrrins. 

HAVING procured fine pippins, free from 
ſpots and bruiſes, put them into a preſerving- 
_ of cold ſpring water, and ſet them on a 
charcoal fire. Keep them ſtirring with a wWood- 
en ſpoon till they will peel, but do not let 
them boil. When they be enough, peel them, 
and. R them into the water again, with a 
n | | quarter 
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quarter of a pint of the beſt vinegar, and a quar- 
ter of an ounce of alum. Cover them cloſe 
with a pewter diſh, and ſet them on the char- 
coal fire again, but do not let them boil. Let 
them ſtand, turning them now and then, ' till 
they look green; then take them out, and lay 
them on a cloth to cool. When they be cold, 
put to them the following pickle. To every 


; gallon of vinegar put two ounces of muſtard 


ſeeds, two or three heads of garlic, a good 


ö deal of ginger fliced, half an ounce of cloves, 


mace, and nutmeg. Mix your pickle well 


together, pour it over your pippins, and cover 
them cloſe. 


GERKINS. 
TAKE a large earthen pan with ſpring 


water in it, and to every gallon of water put 
two pounds of ſalt, Mix them well together, 
and throw in five hundred gerkins. In two 
hours take them out, and put them to drain. 
Let them be drained very dry, and then put 
them into a jar. Put into a pot a gallon. of 
the beſt white wine vinegar, half an ounce of 
2 cloves and mace, an ounce of allſpice, the ſame 
quantity of muſtard ſeed, a ſtick of horſe-radith 
cut in ſlices, fix bay leaves, two or three races 
of ginger, a nutmeg cut in pieces, and a hand- 


ful of falt, Boil up all together in the pot, 
and pour it over the gerkins. Cover them 


hem fmmer over the fire till they be green; 
ut be. cateful not to let them boil, as that 


Pill ſpoil them, Then put them in your jar, 
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cloſe down, and let them ſtand: twenty-four 


hours. Then put them in your pot, and let 


and 
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and eover them clöſe down till they be cold. 
Then tie them over with a bladder and à lea- 
ther, and put them in a cold dty place. 
Packs, NECTARINES, and APRICOTS. 
FOUR peaches muſt be gathered when 
they be at their full growth, and juſt before 
they turn to be ripe, and be ſure that they be 
not bruiſed. Take as much ſpring water as 
you think will cover them, and make it ſalt 
enough to bear an egg, for which purpoſe you 
muſt uſe an equal quantity of bay and common 
falt. Then lay in your peaches, and put a thin 
board over them to keep them under the water. 
Let them ſtand three days, then take them 
out, wipe them very carefully with a fine ſoft 
cloth, and lay them in your jar. Then take 
as much white wine vinegar as will fill your 
jar, and to every gallon put one pint of the beſt 
well made muſtard, two or three heads of gar- 
lic, a good deal of ginger ſliced, and half an 
"ounce of cloves, mace, and nutmegs. Mix 
your pickle well together, and pour it over 
your peaches. Tie them up cloſe, and they 
will be fit to eat in two months. Nectarines 
and apricots are pickled in the ſame manner. 
e enen hs 
HAVING procured barberries that ate not 
over ripe, pick off the leaves and dead ſtalks, 
and put them into jars, with a large quantity 
of ſtrong ſalt and water, and tie them down 
with a bladder. When you ſee a ſcum riſe on 


— 


; Jour barberries, put then into freſh falt and 
EVI ED. 90261531 $704 G1 DEE 999 2 
water ; but they need tio Vinegar, their own 
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Garpoets, ng: fully ſufficient to whos 
them. 


R adisn Pops. 
PUT your radiſh pods, which muſt 88 ga- 
; thered when they be quite young, into ſalt and 
Water all night. Then boil the ſalt and water 
they were laid in, pour it upon your pods, and 
cover your jar cloſe to keep in the ſteam. 
When it be pretty near cold, make it batting 
hot, and pour it on again, and keep day 5 
till your pods be quite green. Then put t 
in a ſieve to drain, and make a pickle for them 
of white wine vinegar, with a little mace, gin- 
ger, long pepper, and horſe-radiſh. Pour -it 
boiling hot upon your pods, and when it be 
almoſt cold, make your vinegar twice hot as F 
before, and pour it upon them. Tie them 


down with a bladder, and pk them by for 
32 
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BEET RO OT s. 

BEET Roots are a very pretty garniſh for 
made diſhes, and are thus pickled. Boil the 
roots till they be tender, then take off the ſkins, 
cut them in ſlices, gimp them in the ſhape of 
wheels, or what form you pleaſe, and put them 
into a jar. Take as much vinegar as you think 
will cover them, and boil it with a little mace, 

A race of ginger fliced, and a few ſlices of horſe- 
"radiſh. Pour it hot upon your roots, and tie | 
them down. 3 
Pas LE V pickled green. 

MAKE a ſtrong ſalt and water that will bear 
an 8. and throw into it a large quan oat. 
| curle 
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curled parſley. Let it ſtand a week, then tals 
it out to drain, make a freſh ſalt and water as 

before, and let it ſtand another week. Then 
drain it well, put it in ſpring water, and change 

it three days ſucceſſively. Then ſcald it in 
hard water till it become green, take it out and 
drain it quite dry, and boil a quart of diſtilled 
vinegar a few minutes, with two or three blades 
of mace, a nutmeg ſliced, and a ſhalot or two. 
When it be quite cold, pour it on your parſley, 
with two or three flices of horſe-radith, and 
keep it for ule. 


225 ELDER BU ps. 
HAVING procured your elder buds, which 
muſt be gathered when they be about the ſize 
of hop buds, put them into a ſtrong falt and 
water for nine days, and ſtir them two or three 
times a day. Then put them into a pan, cover 
them with vine leaves, and pour on them the 
water they came out of. Set them over a ſlow 
fire till they be gan green, and then make a 
pickle for them of allegar, a little mace, a few 
ſhalots, and ſome'ginger ſliced. Boil them two 
or three minutes, and pour it upon your buds, 
Tie them down, and keep them in a dry place 
for uſe. | 
ELDER SHOOTS, 
PUT your elder ſhoots, which muſt be ga- 
thered when they be of the thickneſs of a pipe 
ſhank, into falt and water all night. Then put 
them into ſtone jars in layers, and between eve- 
ry layer ſtrew a little muſtard feed, ſcraped 
horſe-radiſh, a few ſhalots, a little white beet- 
tele : root, 


wad ae. 
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root, and a cauliflower pulled into ſmall pieces. 
Then pour boiling allegar upon it, and ſcald it 


three times. Keep it in a. dry place, with a 


leather tied over it. l 


2 NASs TUR TIU NVS. 

PUT your naſturtium berries, which muſt 
be gathered ſoon after the bloſſoms be gone off, 
into cold falt and water, and change the water 
for three days ſucceſſively. Make your pickle 
of white wine vinegar, mace, nutmeg liced, 
ſhalots, pepper-corns, falt, and horſe-radiſh. 
Your pickle muſt be made pretty ſtrong, as you 
mult not boil it. When you have drained your 
berries, put them into a Jar, and pour the pickle 
to them. 

A. 

LET your grapes be of their full growth, 
but not ripe. Cut them into ſmall bunches 
fit for garniſhing, and put them into a ſtone 


jar, with vine leaves between every layer of 


grapes. Then take ſpring water, as much as 
will cover them, put into it a pound of bay ſalt, 
and as much white ſalt as will make it bear an 
egg. Dry your bay ſalt and pound it, before 
you put it in, as that will make it melt the 
ſooner. Put it into a pot, and boil and ſkim 
it well; but take off only the black, and not 
the white ſcum. When it has boiled a quarter 
of an hour, let it ſtand to cool and ſettle ; and 


when it be almoſt cold, pour the clear liquor 


on the grapes, lay vine leaves on the top, tie 
them down cloſe with a linen cloth, and cover 


them with a diſh, Let them ſtand twenty-four 
* hours, 
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13 PER * EY out, Ra Bs on acloth, 
covet them over with another, and let them dry 
between the cloths.. Then take two quarts of 
vinegar, 4-quart of ſpring water, and a pound 
of coarſe ſugar... Let it boil a little, ſkim it 
very clean as it boils, and let it ſtand till it be 
quite cold. Dry your jar with a cloth, put 
freſh-vine leaves at the bottom and between 
every bunch of grapes, and on the top. Then 
pour. the clear the pickle on the grapes, 
fill your jar that the pickle may be above the 
grapes, and having tied a thin piece of board 
in a piece of flannel, lay it on the top of the 
jar, to keep the grapes under the liquor. Tie 
them down with a bladder and a leather, and 
when you want them for uſe, take them out 
with a wooden ſpoon. 


CAI LOW ERS. 
«PULL the whiteſt and cloſeſt cauliflowers 
you can get into bunches, and. ſpread them on 
an earthen diſh. Lay ſalt all over them, and 
let them ſtand for three days to bring, out. all 
the water. Then put them into jars, and pour 
boiling alt and water upon them. Let them 
ſtand all night, then drain them into a hair 
fieve; and put them into glaſs jars. Fill up 
your jars ep diſtilled wir r a+ tie Sem 
down oloſ. i [p< if 
Bun er eee 00 
5 '-HAVINGifliced your cabbage croſs-ways; 
it on an earthen diſh, and ſprinkle a hands 

of ſalt over it. Cover ech another diſh, 
al let it ſtand twenty-four hours. Then put 
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it in a cullender to drain, and lay it in your” 
jar. Take white wine vinegar enough to cover 
it, a little cloves, mace, and allſpice. Put 
them in whole; with a little cochineal bruiſed 
fine. Then boil it up, and pour it either hot 
or cold on your cabbage. Cover it cloſe with 
a cloth* till it be cold, if you pour on the pickle 
hot, and then tie it up cloſe as you do other 
pickles. | 5 7 
INDIAN PIe KLR; or PiccALlLILLO. 
TAKE a cauliflower, a white cabbage, a 
few ſmall cucumbers, radiſh pods, kidney- 
beans, and a little beet root, or any other thing 
commonly pickled. Put them in a hair ſieve, 
and throw a large handful of falt over them. 
Set them in the ſun, or before the fire, for 
three days to dry, When all the water be run 
out of them, put them into a large earthen pot 
in layers, and between every layer put a handful 
of brown muſtard ſeed. Then take as much 
ale allegar as you think will cover it, and to 
every four quarts of allegar, put an ounce of 
turmeric; Boil them together, and pour it hot 
upon your pickle. Let it ſtand twelve days 
upon, the hearth, or till the pickles be all of a 
bright yellow colour, and moſt of the allegar 
tucked up. Then take two quarts of ſtrang 


ale allegar, an ounce of mace, the ſame of white. 


pepper, a quarter of an ounce of ces, and 
the ſame of long pepper and nutmeg. Beat 
them all together, and boil them ten minutes 
in the allegar, Then pour it upon your pick- 
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les; with four ounces of peeled garlic. Tie if 
oF ONS. 7 oy e e, 


= ITT "Ws 85 
"por the ſmalleſt muſhrooms you can get 
into ſpring water, and rub them with a piece 
of new flannel dipped in falt. Throw them 
into cold water as you do them, which will 
make them keep their colour. Then put them 
into a ſaucepan, and throw a handful of falt 
over them. Cover them cloſe, and ſet them 
over the fire four or five minutes, or till you 
find they be thoroughly hot, and the liquor be 


\ | 14 


Urawn out of them. Then lay them between 


two clean cloths till they be cold, put them 
into glaſs bottles, and fill them up with diſtilled 
vinegar. Put a blade or two: of mace, and a 
tea-ſpoonful” of cating oil, into every bottle. 
Cork them up cloſe, and ſet them in a cool 
place. If you have not any diſtilled vinegar, 
you may uſe white wine vinegar, or ale allegar 


will do; but it muſt be boiled with a little 


anace, "Galt; and a few ſlices of ginger, and it 
muſt ſtand to be cold before you put it on your 


mufhfooms. If your vinegar or allegar be too 
Harp, it will ſoften your muſhrooms, neither 
will they keep ſo long, nor be ſo white. 


If yon wiſh to pickle your muſhrooms bros, 


= ra proceed in the following manner. 


aſh a quart" of large muſhroom buttons in 
allegar 5 — a flannel. Take three anchovies 
and chop them fmall, a few blades' of mace, a 


little pepper and ginger, a ſpoonful of falt, and 
three cloves of ſhalots, © Put them into a ſauce- 


Pan, 


4 zY 
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* 5 . 
5. Ih as much allegar as will half cover 
them, ſet them on the fire, and let them vl 
till they ſhrink pretty much. When cold, 
them into ſmall bottles, with the allegar eg 

on them. Then cork and tie them up cloſe. 
hs pickle uſed i in brown ſauce, is a bots great 
dion to Wo 


 ARTICHOKES. 
"TAKE young artichokes as ſoon as they be 
formed, and boil them for two or three minutes 
n a ſtrong ſalt and water, Lay them upon a. 
5 ſieye to drain, and when they be cold, put 
them into narrow-topped jars. Then take ag 
much white wine vinegar as will cover your 
artichokes. Boil them with a blade .or two of 
mace, a few flices of ginger, and a nutmeg cut 
thin. Pour it on them while it be hot, and 
tie them down cloſe. 


i. ARTICHOKE BoTTOMS- 2 
BOIL, your artichokes till you can pull off 
the leaves, then take off the chokes, and cut 
them from the ſtalk; but take great care that 
you do not let the knife touch the top. Throw 4 


them into ſalt and water for an hour, then take 
them out, and lay 4 them on a ae to 1 


R3 DO xIioNS. 


2F PrYIECEKLING. 
 ,On1ons. 
TAKE a ſufficient number of the ſmalleſt 
enions you can get, and put them into falt and 
water for nine days, obſerving. to change the 
water every day. Then put them into jars, and 
our freſh boiling falt and water oyer them. 
Yet them ſtand cloſe covered until they be cold, 
then make ſome more falt and water, and pour 
it boiling hot upon them, When it be cold, 
put your onions into a hair ſieve to drain, then 
put them into wide-mouthed bottles, and fill 
them up with diſtilled vinegar, Put into every 
bottle a lice or two of ginger, a blade of mace, 
'and a large tea-ſpoonful of cating oil, which 
will keep the onions white, If you like the 
taſte of a bay-leaf, you may put one or two 
into every bottle, and as much bay ſalt as will 
lie on a ſix-pence. Cork them well up. 


i Cavzacy, or PrexLED MACKAREL. 
TAKE fix large mackarel, andeut them into 
round pieces. Then take an ounce of beaten 
pepper, three large nutmegs, a little mace, and 
| a handful of ſalt. Mix your falt and beaten 
ſpice together, then make two or three holes in 
each piece, and with your finger thruſt the ſea- 
ſoning into the holes. Rub the piece all over 
with the ſeaſoning, fry them brown i in oil, and 
let them ſtand till they be cold. Then put 
them into vinegar, and cover them with oil. 
They are delicious eating, and, if they be well 
covered, they will keep a long time, 


iN 


INDIAN BAM BOO snitated. | 
ABOUT the beginning or middle of May, 
take the middle of the ſtalks of the young ſhoots 
of elder, for the tops of the ſhoots are not worth 
doing. Peel off the out rind, and lay them all 
night in a ſtrong brine of ſalt and beer. Dry 
them fingly in a cloth, and in the mean time 
make a pickle of an equal quantity of gooſe- 
berry vinegar and ale allegar, To every quart 
of pickle put an ounce of long pepper, the ſame 
quantity of ſliced ginger, a few corns of Jamaica 

epper, and a little mace. Boul it, and pour it 
be upon the ſhoots. Stop the jar cloſe, and 
ſet it by the fire fide for twenty-four hours, 
taking care to ſtir it frequently, 


ASPARAGUS, F 

CUT off the white ends of the largeſt aſpa- 
ragus you can get, and waſh the green ends in 
ſpring water. Then put them into another 
clean water, and let them lie therein two or 
three hours. Put into a broad ſtewpan full of 
ſpring water a large handful of falt, ſet it on 
* fire, and when it boils, put in your graſs, 
not tied up, but looſe, and not too many at a 
time, leſt you break the heads. Juſt ſcald 
them, and no more; then take them out with 
a broad ſkimmer, and lay them on a cloth to 
cool. Then make your pickle with a gallon 
or more, according to the quantity of your aſ- 
paragus, of white wine vinegar, and an ounce 
of bay falt, Boil it, and put your aſparagus 
into your jar, To a gallon of pickle put two 
nutmegs, a quarter of an ounce of mace, and 
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the ſame quantity of whole white pepper. Pour 
the pickle hot over the aſparagus, and cover 
them with a linen cloth, three or four times 
double; and when they have ſtood a week, 
boil: the pickle again. Let them ſtand a week 
longer, then: boil the pickle again, and pour it 
on hot as before. When they be cold, cover 
them cloſe, in the fame manner as you do other 
pickles. 
oh ent a dE PALATE 8 i: 4 

WASH the palates well with falt and water, 
and put them into a pipkin with ſome clean ſalt 
and water. When they be ready to boil, ſkim 
them well, and put to them as much pepper, 
cloves, and mace, as will give them a quick 
taſte. When they be boiled tender, which will 
require four or five hours, peel them, and ent 
them. into ſmall pieces, and let them cool. 
Then make the pickle of an equal quantity of 
White wine and vinegar, Boil the pickle, and 
put in the ſpices that were boiled in the palates. 
When both the pickle and palates be cold, lay 
your palates in a jar, and put to them a few 
$52 0 and a little freſh ſpice. Pour the 
pickle over them, cover them cloſe, and keep 
them for yſe. They are very uſeful to put into 
made diſhes ; or you may at any time make a 
pretty little-diſh, either with brown ſauce or 
White, or butter and myſtard, and a ſpaonful 

of white wine, 8 2 
D rd 1 SAMPHIRE, 3 
LAV green ſamphire into a clean pan, and 
throw over jt two or three handfuls of We; 
| | tnen 
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then cover it with ſpring water. Let it lie 
twenty-four hours, then put it into a clean 
ſaucepan, throw in a handful of falt, and cover 
it with good vinegar. Cover the pan cloſe, 
and ſet it over a ſlow fire. Let it ſtand till it be 
juſt green and criſp, and then take it off at that 
moment; for if it ſhould remain till it be ſoft, 
it will be ſpoiled. Put it in your pickling- pot, 
and cover it cloſe. -. As ſoon as it be cold, tie it 
down with a bladder and leather, and keep it for 
uſe. Or you may keep it all the year, in a very 
ſtrong brine of ſalt and water, and throw it into 
vinegar juſt before you uſe it. | 
K ED. CURRAN TS, 

TAKE white wine vinegar, and to eve 
quart of vinegar put in half a pound of Liſbon 
= 41ugar. Then pick the worſt of your currants, 
and put them into this liquor; but put the beſt 
of your currants into glaſſes. Then boil your 
pickle with the worſt of your currants, and ſkim 
it very clean. Boil it till it looks of a fine 
colour, and let it ſtand till it be cold before you 
{train it. Then ſtrain it through a cloth, 
wringing it to get all the colour you can from 
the currants. Let it ſtand to cool and ſettle, 
then pour it clear into the glaſſes in a little of 
the pickle, and when it be cold, cover it cloſe 
with a bladder and leather. To every half 


pound of ſugar, put a quarter of a pound of 
white ſalt. © Y 
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| SMELT S. "IS. 
WHEN ſmelts be in great plenty, take a 
quarter of a peck of them, and waſh, clean, 
th and 


wo 1%, KI 1 


and gut them. Take half an ounce of pepper, 
the ſame quantity of nutmegs, a quarter of an 
ounce of mace, half an ounce of faltpetre, and 
a quarter of a pound of common falt. Beat all 
very fine, and then lay your ſmelts in rows in a 
Jar. Between every layer of ſmelts, ſtrew the 
{caſoning, with four or five bay-leaves. Then 
boil red wine, and pour over them a ſufficient 
quantity to. cover them. Cover them with a 
plate, and when cold, ſtop them down cloſe. 
Many people prefer them to anchovies. | 


| ANCHOVLIES. oat 
ARTIFICIAL anchovies are made in this 
manner. To a peck of ſprats, take two pounds 
f common ſalt, a quarter of a pound of bay- 
falt, four pounds of faltpetre, two ounces of 
Prunella ſalt, and a ſmall quantity of cochineal. 
Pound all in a mortar, put them into a ſtone 
pan, a row of ſprats, then a layer of your com- 
pound, and ſo on alternately to the top. Preſs 
them hard down, cover them cloſe, let them 
ſtand for fix-months, and they will be fit. for 
uſe. Take particular care that your ſprats be 
very freſh, and do not waſh or wipe them, but 
take them juſt as they come out of the water. 


 OysTERs, CocKLEs, and MusCLEs. 
TAKE two hundred of the neweſt and beſt 
oyſters you can get, and be careful to fave the 
liquor in a pan as you open them. Cut off the 
black verge, faving the'reſt, and put them into 
their own liquor. Then put all the liquor and 
oyſters into a kettle, boil them about half an 
hour on a gentle fire, and do them very ſlowly, 
{kimming 
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ſKimming them as the ſcum riſes. Then take 
them off the fire, take out the oyſters, and 
ſtrain the liquor through a fine cloth. Then 

ut in the oyſters again, take out a pint of the 
Rabor when hot, and put thereto three quarters 
of an ounce of mace, and half an ounce of 
cloves. Juſt give it one boil, then put it to the 
oyſters, and tir up the ſpices well among them. 
Then put in about a ſpoonful of falt, three 
quarters of a pint of the beſt white wine vine- 


gar, and a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper. 


Then let them ſtand till they be cold, and put 
the oyſters, as many as you well can, into the 
barrel. Put in as much liquor as the barrel will 
hold, letting them ſettle awhile, and they will 
ſoon be fit to eat. Or you may put them in 
ſtone jars, cover them cloſe with a bladder and 
leather, and be ſure they be quite cold before 
you cover them up. In the like manner you 
may do cockles and muſcles, with this difference 
only, that there is not any thing to be picked 
off cockles, and as they be ſmall, the above in- 
gredients will be ſufficient for two quarts of 
them, as alſo for two quarts of muſcles ; but 
take great care to pick out the crabs under the 
tongues of the muſcles, and the little fus which 
grows at the root of the tongue. Cockles and 
muſcles muſt be waſhed in ſeveral waters, to 
clean them from the grit. Put them in a ſtew- 
pan by themſelves, cover them cloſe, and when 
they open, pick them out of the ſhells, and 
rain the liquor. 
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Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. © 
FT T is a neceſſary article in collaring, to take 
care that you roll it up properly, and bind 
it eloſe. Be cautious that you boil it thoroughly 
enough, and when it be quite cold, put it into 
the pickle with the ſame binding it had on when 
boiled; but take it off the next day, and it will 
leave the ſkin clear. Make freſh pickle fre- 
quently, which will preſerve your meat much 
longer. S 2 tt 
11 1 DSW r. e 17: rf 
B ONE a piece of thick flank of beef, cut 
the ſkin off, and falt it with two ounces: of 
faltpetre, two ounces of ſal- prunella, the ſame 
quantity of bay-ſalt, half a pound of coarſe 
ſugar, and two pounds of white ſalt. Beat the 
hard falts fine, and mix all together. Turn it 
every day, and rub it well with the brine, for 
eight days. Then take it out of the pickle, 
wath it, and wipe it dry. Take a quarter of 
an ounce of cloves, the ſame quantity of mace, 
twelve corns of allſpice, anda nutmeg beat very 
fine, with a 85 of beaten pepper, a large 
quantity of chopped parſley, and ſome, ſweet 
herbs chopped fine. Sprinkle it on the beef, 
and roll it up very tight; put a coarſe cloth 
round it, and tie it very tight. with beggar s 
tape. Boil it in a large copper of Water, 8 7 
| li 
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if it be a large e it will take fix hours boil- 
ing, but a ſmall one will be done in five. Take 
it out, and put it in a preſs till it be cold; but 
if you have no preſs, put it between two boards, 
and a large weight upon it, till it be cold. 

Then take it out of the cloth, and cut it into 
ſlices. Lou may uſe raw parſley for a abi 


BREAST of VEAL.  , | 

TA KE a breaſt of veal, bone it, and beat te 
alittle. - Rub it over with the yolk of an egg, 

and ſtrew over it a little beaten mace, nutmeg, 
pepper, and falt; a large handful of parfley 
chopped ſmall, with a few ſprigs of ſweet- 
marjoram, a little lemon- peel finely ſhred,” an 
anchovy waſhed, boned, and chopped very 
ſmall, and mixed with a few crumbs of bread. 
Then roll it up very tight, bind it hard with a 
fillet, and wrap it in a clean cloth. Then boil 

it two hours and a half in ſalt water, and when 

it be enough, hang it up by one end, and 
make a pickle for it. Toa pint of falt and 
= water, put half a pint of vinegar; and when 
== you ſend it up to table, cut a ſlice off one of 
the _—_ _ Pickles and parſley are the uſual 


10 
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] TAKE off the ſkin of a breaſt of mutton, 
and with a fharp knife nicely take out all the 
bones, but take care that you do not cut thro' 


bortes, then grate ſome nutmeg all over the in- 
fide of tlie mutton, a very little beaten mace, 
Hue e peppet an 1205 ſalt a few! ſweet herbs ſhred 
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ſmall, a few crumbs of bread, and the bits of 


fat picked off the bones, Roll it up tight, 
ſtick a ſkewer in to hold it together; but do it 
in ſuch a' manner that the collar may ſtand 
upright in the diſh. Tie a packthread acroſs it 
to hold it together, ſpit it, then roll the caul of 
a breaſt of veal all round it, and roaſt it. When 
it has been about an hour at the fire, take off 
the caul, dredge it with flour, baſte it well 
with freſh butter, and = it be of a fine brown. 


It will require, on the--whole, .an hour and a 


quarter roaſting. For ſauce take {ſome ' gravy 
beef, and cut it and hack it well; flour 
it, and fry it a little brown. Pou 
ſtewpan Gong boiling water, ſtir it well together, 
and then fill your pan halt full of water, 
Put in an onions a bunch of ſweet herbs, a 
little cruſt of bread toaſted, two or three iden 
of mace, four cloves, fome whole pepper, and 
the bones of the mutton. Cover it cloſe, and 
let it ſtew till it be quite rich and thick. Then 
ſtrain it, boil it up with ſome truffles and 
morels, a few muſhrooms, a ſpoonful of catch- 
up, and two or three bottoms of artichokes, if 
you have them. Add juſt enough ſalt to ſeaſon 
the gravy, take the packthread off the mutton, 
and ſet it upright in the diſh. Cut the ſweet- 
bread into four, and broil it of à fine brown, 
with a few force-meat balls fried. Lay theſe 
round your diſh, and pour in the ſauce. Uſe 
lemon for a garniſh. P. eile ee 
Catr's HEADS. 
TAKE off the hair of a calt's hand, but 
leave on the ſkin. Rip it down the free, _ 
eds Ray 50 
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take out all the bones carefully from the meat. 
it flat, rub it with the white of an egg, and 
ſtrew over it a ſpoonful of white pepper, two 
or three blades of beaten mace, a nutmeg 
grated, a ſpoonful of ſalt, two ſcore of oyſters 


chopped ſmall, half a pound of beef. marrow, 


and a large handful of parſley. Lay them all 
over the inſide of the head, cut off the cars, 


and lay them in a thin patt of the head; roll it 
up tight, bind it up with a fillet, and wrap it. 


up in aclean eloth. Boil it two hours, and 


wheñ it be almoſt cold, bind it up with a freſh. 


8 fillet, ank put it in a pickle made as before 
directed fou breaſt of veal. 
4 | Px '6\, 


HAVING killed your p, dreſs off the. 
hair. and draw out the entrails. Then waſh it 
clean, and with a ſharp knife rip it open, and 
take out all the bones. Then rub it all over 


with pepper and ſalt beaten fine, a few' ſage 


leaves, and ſweet. herbs chopped ſmall. Then 
roll up your pig tight, and bind it with a fillet. 
Fil your boiler. with ſoft water, a bunch of 
= ſweet , herbs, a few pepper-corns, a blade or 
two of mace, eight or ten cloves, a handful of : . 
falt, and a pint of vinegar. When it boils; 
put in your pig, and let it boil till it be tenders. 


Then take it up, and when it be almoſt cold, 


bind it over again, put it into an earthen pot, 
and pour the liquor your pig was boiled in upon 


it. Remember to keep it covered. 
2 id . 18 11, ä Bei Bill 4 
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Steep it in warm milk till it be white, then lay 
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TAKE a fide of veniſon, bone it, and take 
away all the ſinews, and cut it into ſquare co]- 
lars of what ſize you pleaſe. It will make two 
or three collars. 'Lard it with fat clear bacon, 
and cut your lards as big as the top of your 
finger, and three or four inches long. Seaſon 
your veniſon with pepper, falt, cloves; and 
nutmeg. Roll up your collars, and tie them 
clofe with coarſe tape. Then put them into 
deep pots, with ſeaſonings at the bottoms, ſome 
freſh butter, and three or four bay-leaves. Then 
put in the reſt, with ſome ſeaſoning and but- 
ter on the top, and over that ſome beef ſuct 
finely ſhred and beaten. Then cover up your 
pot with coarſe paſte, and bake them tour cr 
five hours. Aſter that, take them out of the 
oven, and let them ſtand a little; take out your 
veniſon, and let it drain well from the gravy. 
Take off all the fat from the gravy, add more 
butter to the fat, and ſet it over a gentle fire to 
clarify. Then take it off, and let it ſtand a little, 
and ſkim it well. Make your pots clean, or 
have pots ready fit for each collar. Put a little 
ſeaſoning, and ſome of your clarified butter, at 
the bottom. Then put in your veniſon, and 
fill up your pots with clariſied butter, and be 
ſure your butter be an inch above the meat. 
When it be thoroughly cold, tie it down with 
double paper, and lay a tile on the top. They 
Will keep ſix or eight months; and you may, WY 
when you uſe a pot, put it for. a minute ino 
boiling water, and it Will come out avholc. 
H- TS Lc: 
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Let it ſtand till it be cold, ſtick it round with 
bay- leaves, and a ſprig at the top. 


E E IL. s. 

CUT your eel open, take out the bones, 
cut off the head and tail, and lay the eel flat on 
the dreſſer. Shred ſome ſage as fine as poſſible, 
and mix it with black pepper beaten, ſome nut- 
meg grated, and ſome ſalt. Lay it all over the 
eel, and roll it up hard in little cloths, tying it 
up tight at each end. Then ſet on ſome water, 
with pepper and falt, five or ſix cloves, three 
or four blades of mace, and a bay-leaf or two. 
Boil theſe, with the bones, head, and tail. 
Then take out the bones, head, and tail, and 


put in your eels. Let them boil till they be 


tender, then take them out of the liquor, and 
boil the liquor longer. Take it off, and when 
it be cold, put it to your eels; but do not take 
off the little cloths till you uſe your collars. 


SALMON, 
TAKE a fide of falmon, and cut off about 4 
handful of the tail. Waſh well your large piece, 
and dry it with a cloth. Waſh it over with the 


1 yolks of eggs, and make ſome force- meat with 
what you cut off the tail; but take off the ſkin, 


and put to it a handful of parboiled oyſters, a 
tail or two of lobſters, the yolks of three or four 
eggs boiled hard, fix anchovies, a good handful 
of ſweet herbs chopped ſmall, a little ſalt, 
chives, mace, nutmeg, pepper, and grated 
bread. Work all theſe together into a body with 
yolks of eggs, and lay it all over the fleſhy part, 
with a little more pepper and ſalt all over the 
* 8 {alman.. 
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ſalmon. Then roll it up into a collar, and bind 
it with broad tape. Boil it in water, falt, and 
Vinegar z ; but let the liquor boil firſt. Then put 
in your collars, with a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
ſliced ginger, and nutmeg. Let it boil: ently 
nearly two hours, and when it be enough, take 
it up. Put it into your ſouſing-pan, and as foon 
as the pickle be cold, put it to your ſalmop, 
and let it ſtand in it till it be wanted for uſe; 
or you may pot it after it be boiled, and fill it up 
with clarified butter, and this way it will 1 
1 the longer. 


MACKAR'E L. | 

HAVING gutted your mackarel, ſlit it down 
the belly, cut off the head, and take out the 
bones ; but take care you do not cut it in holes. 
Then lay it flat upon its back, ſeaſon it with 
pepper, ſalt, mace, and nutmeg, and a handful 
of parſley ſhred fine. Strew it over them,' rol! 
them tight, and tie them well ſeparately in 
cloths. Boil them gently twenty minutes in 
vinegar, falt, and water. Then take them 
out, put them into a pot, and pour. the liquor 
on them. The next day, take the cloth off your 

| gh, put a little more vinegar to the Wels ng 
Wb them for uſe. 
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Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


DEF ORE you fend your meat to the oven, 

take care to cover it well with butter, 
faſten it down with ſtrong paper, and bake it 
well. As ſoon as it comes from the oven, 
drain the gravy from the meat, and be careful 
to pick out all the ſkins, as otherwiſe they will 
hurt the look of the meat, and the gravy will 
ſoon turn it ſour. Remember always to beat 
your ſeaſoning well before you put in your 
meat, and put it in by degrees as you beat it. 
When you put your meat into your pots, preſs 


it well, and be ſure never to pour your clarified 


butter over your meat till it be quite cold. 


MARB LE VE AI. 

BOIL, ſkin, and cut a dried tongue as thin 
as poffible, and beat it very well with near a 
pound of butter, and a little beaten mace, till 
it be like a paſte. Have ready ſome veal ſtewed 
and beat in the ſame manner. Then put ſome 
veal into ſome potting-pots, then ſome tongue 
in lumps over the veal; but do not lay on your 
tongue in any form, but in lumps, and it will 
then cut like marble. Fill your pot cloſe up 
with veal, preſs it very hard down, and pour 


clarified butter over it. Remember to keep it ij 
a dry place, and when you ſend it to table, cut” 
it out in ſlices. You may make uſe of curled 


== parſley for a garniſh. Oy 
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TAKE a fat gooſe and à fat turkey, cut 
them down the rump, and take out all the 
bones. Lay them flat open, and ſeaſon them 
well with white pepper, falt, and nutmeg, al- 
lowing three nutmegs, with the like propor- 
tion of pepper, and as much falt as both the 
ſpices. When you have ſeafoned them all over, 
Tet your turkey be within the gooſe, and keep 
them in ſeaſoning two nights and a day. Then 
roll them up as collared beef, very tight, and as 
ſhort as you can, and bind it very faſt with 
ſtrong tape. Bake it in a long pan, with plenty 
of butter, till it be very tender. Let it lie in 
the hot liquor an hour, then take it out, and 
let it ſtand till next day. Then unbind it, place 
it in your pot, and pour melted butter over it. 
Keep it for uſe, and lice it out thin. 
| TON GU RBS. 
RUB a neat's tongue with an ounce of ſalt- 
petre, and four ounces of brown ſugar, and let 
it lie two days. Then boil it till it be quite 
tender, and take off the ſkin and fide bits. Cut 
the tongue in very thin ſlices, and beat it in a 
marble mortar, with a pound of clarified but- 
ter, and ſeaſon it to your taſte with pepper, ſalt, 
and mace. Beat all as fine as poſſible, then put 
it cloſe down into ſmall potting- pots, and pour 
yer them clarified butter. Jt 
Or you may pot them in this fine manner. 
Take a dried tongue, boil' it till it be tender, 
and then peel it. Take a /gooſe and a large 
fol, and bone them; take a quarter of an 
IS. | Ounce 
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ounce of mace, the ſame quantity of olives, a 
large nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of black 
pepper, and beat all well together; add a ſpoon- 
ful of ſalt, and rub the tongue and the inſide of 
the fowl well with them. Put the tongue into 
the fowl, then ſeaſon the gooſe, and fill it with 
the fowl and tongue, and the gooſe will look as 
if it were whole. Lay it in a pan that will juſt 
| hold it, melt freſh butter enough to cover it, 
ſend it to the oven, and bake it an hour and a 
half. Then uncover the pot, and take out the 
meat. Carefully drain it from the butter, lay 
it on a coarſe cloth till it be cold; then take off 
the hard fat from the gravy, and lay it before 
the fire to melt. Put your meat again into the 
pot, and pour your butter over it. If there be 


= 
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an inch above the meat. It will keep a great 
while, cut fine, and look beautiful; and when 
you cut it, cut croſs-ways quite down. It 
makes a pretty corner - diſh for dinner, or ſide- 
diſh for ſupper. Obſerve, when you pot it, to 
fave a little gf the ſpice to throw over it before 
the laſt butter be put on, otherwiſe the meat 
will not be ſufficiently ſeaſoned. 


; ; BA. 
13 TAKE half a pound of brown ſugar and an 
= ounceof ſaltpetre, and rub it into twelve pounds 
of beef. Let it lie. twenty-four hours ; then 
wath it clean, and dry it well with a cloth. 
Seaſon it to your taſte, with pepper, ſalt, and 
. mace, and cut it into five or, ſix pieces. Put it 
into an earthen pot, with a pound of butter in 
fr 1 8 3 & lumps 


not enough, clarify more, and let the butter be 
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lumps upon it, ſet it in a hot oven, and let it 


ſtand there three hours. Then take it out, cut 


off the hard outfides, and beat it in a mortar, 
Add to it a little more pepper, ſalt, and mace. 
Then oil a pound of butter in the gravy and fat 
that came from your beef, and put it in as you 
find neceſſary; but beat the meat exceedingly 
fine, Then put it into your pots, preſs it cloſe 
down, pour clarified butter over it, and keep it 
in a dry place. 

If you would pot your beef like veniſon, pro- 
ceed thus: Take a buttock of beef, and cut the 
lean of it into pound pieces. To eight pounds 
of beef, take four ounces of ſaltpetre, the ſame 
quantity of petre- ſalt, a pint of white ſalt, and an 
ounce of ſal-prunella. Beat all the falts very 
fine, mix them well together, and rub them 
into the beef. Then let it lie four days, turn- 
ing at twice a day. After that, put it into a 


pan, cover it with 1 and a little of 


its own brine. Bake it in an oven, with the 
houſhold bread, till it be as tender as a chicken; 

then drain it from the gravy, and take out all 
the ſkin and ſinews. Pound it in a marble mor- 
tar, lay it in a broad diſh, and mix in it an ounce 
of cloves and mace, three quarters of an ounce 
of pepper, and a nutmeg, all beat very fine. 

Mix it all well with the meat, adding a little 
clarified freſh butter to moiſten it. Mix all 


again well together, preſs it down into pots very 
hard, ſet it at the mouth of the oven juſt to 


ſettle, and cover it two inches thick with cla- 
ried, butter. Cover it with white paper as. 
j00n as it be cold. | 
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SMALL BIRDS. 


dry them well with a cloth, and ſeaſon them 
with pepper, ſalt, and mace. Then put them 


into a pot with butter, tie your pot down with 


paper, and bake them in a moderate oven. 
When they come out, drain the gravy from 
them, and put them into potting-pots. Pour 


clarified butter over them, and cover them 


cloſe. | 
vs PIGEO NWS. 
PICK and draw your pigeons, cut off the 
pinions, waſh them clean, and put them into a 


ſieve to drain. Then dry them with a cloth, 


and feaſon them with pepper and falt. Roll a 
lump of butter in chopped parſley, and put it 


into the pigeons. Sew up the vent, then put 


them into a pot with butter over them, tie them 


down, and ſet them in a -moderately-heated 


oven. When they come out, put them into pot- 
ting-pots, and pour clarified butter over them, 


WooDCOCK.S. 


TAKE fix woodcocks, pluck them, and 


draw out the train. Skewer their bills through 


their thighs, put their legs through each other, 


and their feet upon. their breaſts. Seaſon them 
with three or FA 
pepper and falt. Then put them into a deep pot, 


with a pound of butter over them, and tie a 


ſtrong paper over them. Bake them in a mo- 


derate oven, and when they be enough, lay 
them on a diſh to drain the gravy from them, 
Then put them into potting-pots ; take all the 


35 BY, Bis. ,4 8 4 clear 


HAVING picked and gutted your birds, 


our blades of mace, and a little 
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clear butter from your gravy, and put it upon 


them. Fill up your pots With clarified hußefr. 
and keep them in a dry place for uſe. 
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{HAVI NG picked and drawn your game, 
wipe them clean with“ a cloth, and ſeaſon them 
well with pepper, ſalt, and mace. Put one leg 
through the other, and roaſt them till they be 
of a good brown. When they be cold, put 
them into potting- pots, and pour over them 
clarified butter; but obſerve to keep their heads 
uncovered with butter. Keep them in a dry 
Fn. 


910 Vvrls Oo. 
k RUB your veniſon with vinegar, if it be 
ſtale, -and let it lie an hour. Then dry it with 


a cloth, and rub it all over with red wine. 


Seaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace, 
and put it on an earthen dich. Pour over it half 
a pint of red wine, and a pound of butter, and 


ſet it in the oven. If it be a ſhoulder, put a 


coarſe paſte over it, and bake it all night in a 
brown-bread oven. When it comes out, pick it 
clean from the bones, and beat it in a marble 
mortar, with the fat from your gravy. If you 
find it not tufaciently ſeaſoned, add more ſea- 
ſoning and clarified butter, and, keep beating it 
till it be a fine paſte. Then preſs it hard 
down into Jour pots, and Pour. clarified but- 
ter over it. 
3216 HAAR E 5. 
295 LET your: hare. hang up for four or 5 dns 
"ith: the ſkin on, then eaſe; it, and cut it * 
alt or 
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for eating. Put it into a pot, and ſeaſon it witli 


pepper, falt, and mace. Put a pound of butter 
upon it, tie it down, and bake it in a bread oven. 
When it comes out, pick it clean from the 
bones, and pound it very fine in a mortar, with 
the fat from your gravys Then put it cloſe 
down into your pots, and pour over it clarified 
butter. | | iel 
0 HERRING S. +8 10 
'CUT off the heads of your herrings, and 
putthem into an earthen pot. Lay them cloſe; 
and between every layer of herrings ſtrew ſome 
ſalt, but not too much. Put in cloves, mace; 
whole pepper, and a nutmeg cut in pieces. 
Fill up the pot with vinegar, water, and a 
quarter of a pint of white wine. Cover it with 
brown paper, tie it down, and-bake it in an oven 
with brown bread. As ſoon as it be cold, put 
it into your potting-pots for uſe, | br 
| | CHAR Ss. 4 £ 
- THIS fiſh is much admired, and is in a 
manner peculiar to the lakes in Weſtmorland: 
Pot them in this manner. After having cleanſed 
them, cut off the fins, tails, and heads,” and 
then lay them in rows in a long baking- pan, 


having firſt ſeaſoned them with pepper, ſalt; 


and mace. When they be done, let them ſtand 


till they be cold, put them into your potting- 


pots, and cover them with clarified butter. 
E x18; ft Ne ot OG 
SKIN, cleanſe; and waſh clean a very large 
eel. Dry it in! à cloth, and eut it in pieces 
about four inches long. Seaſon them * A 
702 ittle 
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little beaten mace and nutmeg, pepper, ſalt, 
and a little ſal- prunella beat fine. Lay them 
in a pan, and pour as much clarified butter 
over them as will cover them. Bake them half 
an hour in a quick oven; but the ſize of your 
eel muſt be the general rule to determine what 
time they will take baking. Take them out 
with a fork, and lay them on a coarſe cloth to 
drain, When they be quite cold, ſeaſon them 
again with the ſame ſeaſoning, and lay them 
cloſe in the pot. Then take off "og butter 
they were baked in clear from the gravy of the 
fiſh, nnd ſet it in a diſh before the fire. When 
it be melted, pour the butter over them, and put 
them by for uſe. You may bone your eels; if 
you chooſe it; but in that caſe you muſt put 
in no &l-prunella, 


DI AMPHEY $54 | 

SKIN your lampreys, "cleanſe them with 
falt, and wipe them dry. Beat ſome black 
r, mace, and cloves, mix them with alt, 
and ſeaſon your fiſh with it. Then lay them in a 
pan, and cover them with clarified butter. 


Bake them an Hour, ſeaſon them well, and treat 


them in the ſame manner as above directed for 
cels, If your butter be good, hey will keep 
a rom time. | 
CORES BT 
SCALE your pike, cut off its * „ lt it, 
and take re the chine bone. Then ſtrew all 
over the inſide ſome bay ſalt and pepper; roll it 
up round, and lay it in a por. Cover it, and 
bake it an hour. Then take it out, ans lay it 


$16 on 


on a coarſe cloth to drain, and when it be cold, 
1 put it into your pot, and cover 1t with clarified - 
butter. As | 
ned ts LoBS TER. 
B 01“L a live lobſter in ſalt and water, and 
ſtick a ſkewer in the vent of it to prevent the 
water getting in. As ſoon as it be cold, take 
out the gut, take out all the fleſh, beat it fine 
in a mortar, and ſeaſon it with beaten mace, 
grated nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt. Mix all to- 
gether, melt a piece of butter the ſize of a wal - 
nut, and mix it with the lobſter as you beat it. 
When it be beat to a paſte, put it into youf 
: rower, Hon and put it down as cloſe and as 
hard as you can, Then ſet ſome butter in 4 
2 deep broad pan before the fire, and when it be 
all melted, take off the ſcum at the top, if 
any, and pour the clear butter over the meat as 
thick as a crown-piece. The whey and churn- 
milk will ſettle at the bottom of the pan; but 
take great care that none of that goes in, and 
always let your butter be very good, or you 
will ſpoil all. If you chooſe it, you may put 
in the meat whole, with the body mixed 
among it, laying them as cloſe together as you 
can, and pouring the butter over them. K 
middling- ſized lobſter will take an hour and a 
half boiling; but be ſure you let it be well 
boilec. 


416.21 S8 AL. Mo N. | | 

SCALE a piece of freſh ſalmon, and wipe it 
clean. Seaſon it with Jamaica pepper, black: 
pepper, mace, and cloves, beat fine, mixed with 
3 WE Re 4 Ee | falt, 
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Kalk, and a little ſal-prunella ; then Pons cla. 
rified butter over it, and bake it well. Take it 
out carefully, and lay it to drain. When it be 
cold, ſeaſon it again, and lay it cloſe in your 
pot, covered with clarified butter. Or you 
may pot it in this manner: Scale and clean your 
falmon, cut it down the back, dry it well, and 
cut it as near the ſhape of your pot as you can. 
Take two nutmegs, an ounce of mace and cloves 
beaten, half an ounce of white pepper, and an 
ounce of ſalt, Then take out all the bones, cut 
off the jowl below the fins, and cut off the 
tail. Seaſon the ſcaly fide firſt, lay that at the 


bottom of the pot, then rub the ſeaſoning on 


the other fide, cover it with a diſh, and let it 
Rand all night, It muſt be put double, and the 
ſcaly. fide top and bottom; put ſome butter at 
the bottom and top, and cover the pot with 
ſome ſtiff coarſe paſte. If it be a large fiſh, it 
will require three hours baking; but if it be a 
ſmall one, two hours will do it. When it comes 
out of the oven, let it ſtand half an hour; then 


uncover it, and raiſe it up at one end, that the | 
gravy may run out, remembering to put a þ 
.trencher and a weight on it to preſs out the | 
, gravy. When the butter be cold, take it out 
clear from the gravy, add more butter to it, and 
Put it in a pan before the fire. When it be 
melted, pour it over the ſalmon, and as ſoon as 
it be cold, paper it up. As to the ſeaſoning of | 


theſe things, it muſt be regulated by your pa- 


5 more or leſs; but take great care that no 
S or Whey of the butter be put into your 
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| pots, as that will prevent it long keeping good. 
In this manner you may pot carp, tench, trout, 
and ſeveral other ſorts of fiſh. 


E 7 2 Ar 
18 HAF N 

. The Preparation of BACON, HAMS, @&c. 
© B A c o N. 


= \UT off the hams and head of your pig, 
= and if it bea large one take out the chine, 
but leave in the ſpare ribs, as they will keep in 
the gravy, and prevent the bacon getting ruſty. 
© Salt it with common falt and a little ſaltpetre, 
and let it lie ten days on a table, to let all the 
EE brine run from it. Then ſalt it again ten or 
7 twelve days, turning it every day after the ſe- 
cond falting, Then ſcrape it very clean, rub a 

little ſalt on it, and hang it up. Take care to 
FF ſcrape the white froth off it very clean, and rub 

on a little dry falt, which will keep the bacon 


| from ruſting. The dry falt will candy and 
mine on it like diamonds. 5 
Some people make their bacon thus: Tak 


off all the inſide fat of a ſide of pork, and lay 
it on a long board or dreſſer, that the blood 
may run from it. Rub it well on both ſides 
with good falt, and let it lie a day. Then take 
a2 pint of bay-ſalt, a quarter of a pound of 
ſaltpetre, and beat them both fine; two pounds 
of coarſe ſugar, and a quarter of a peck of 
XX common ſalt. Lay your pork in- A 
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will hold the pickle, and rub it well with the 
above ingredients. Lay the ſkinny fide down- 
wards, and baſte it every day with the pickle for 
a'fortnight. Then hang it in a'wood-ſmoke, 
and afterwards hang it in adry place, but not in 


a hot place. Obſerve, that all hams and bacon 


ſhould hang clear from every thing, and not 
touch the wall. Take care to wipe off the old 
falt before you put it into the pickle, and never 


keep bacon or hams in a hot kitchen, or in a 


room expoſed to the rays of the ſun, as all theſe 
matters contribute to make them ruſty. 


phones WrsTPHALIA BACON. 

HAVING choſen a fine fide of pork, make 
the following pickle : Take a gallon of pump- 
water, a quarter of a peck of bay-falt, the ſame 
quantity of white ſalt, a pound of petre-falt, a 
quarter of a pound of faltpetre, a pound of 
coarſe ſugar, and an ounce of ſocho tied up in a 
rag. Boil all theſe well together, and let it ſtand 
till it be cold. Then put in the pork, and let it 


lie in this pickle for a fortnight. Then take out 


the pork, and dry it over ſaw-duſt. This pickle 
will anſwer very well for tongues ; but in that 
eight hours in pump-water, to take out the 
Alfnineſs ; and when they have laid a proper 
time in the pickle, dry them as you do your 
en W edt 

.;CUT out your hams from the pig, and rub 
them well with an, ounce of  faltpetre, half an 
ounce of ſalt- prunella pounded, and a pound of 
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Obſerve, that theſe quantities 
. allowed to each ham. Lay 
hem in, nel for ten days, turn theonopce 
5 the time, and rub them well with more com- 
mon ſalt. Let them lie ten days longer, and 
turn them every day. Then take them out, 
ſerape them as clean as poſſible, and dry them 
well with a clean cloth. Then rub them 
lightly over With a little ſalt, and hang them 
up to dry, but not in too hot a place. = 
Some people make their hams according to 
the following directions: Take a fat hind- 
quarter of pork, and cut off a fine ham. Take 
two ounces of ſaltpetre, a pound of coarſe 
ſugar, the ſame quantity of common ſalt, and 
two ounces of ſal- prunella. Mix all together, and 
rub your pork well with it. Let it lie a month 
in this pickle, turning and baſting it every day. 
Then hang it in a wood-ſmoke in a dry place, fo 
that no heat can come to it; and, if you intend 
to keep them long, hang them a month or two 
in a damp place, taking care that they do not 


become mouldy, and it will make them cut fine 


and ſhort. Never lay theſe hams in water till 
you boil them, and then boil them in a copper, 
if you have one, or in the largeſt pot you have. 
Put them in when the water be cold, and do 
not ſuffer the water to boil till they have been 


in four or five hours. Skim the copper or pot 


well, and frequently till the water boils ; and 
if it be a very large one, it will require. three 
hours boiling ; but a ſmall one will be done in 
two hours, provided the water be not ſuffered 


fore 
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fore dinner, pull off the ſkin, and throw raſp- 
ings finely ſifted all over it. Hold a red-hot 
fire-ſhovel over it, and when dinner be ready, 
take a few raſpings in a ſieve, and ſift them all 

over the diſh. Then lay in your ham, and 

- with your finger make figures round the edge of 
your diſh. Be ſure to boil your ham in as much 
water as you can, and to keep it ſkimming till 

it boils. It muſt be at leaſt four hours before 
you ſuffer it to boil. Yorkſhire is famous for 
hams; and the reaſon is, that their ſalt is much 
finer than ours in London, it being a large clear 
falt, and gives the meat a fine flavour. A deep 
hollow wooden tray is better than a pan, becauſe 
the pickle ſwells about it. When you broil 
any of theſe or the following hams in ſlices, let 
the ſlices lie a minute or two in boiling water, 
and then broil them. By this method you will 
take out the ſalt, and make them eat with 
finer flavour. 


Ee MuTTon HAMS. 

CUT a hind-quarter of mutton like a ham, 
and rub it well with an ounce of faltpetre, 3 
pound of coarſe ſugar, and a pound of com- 
mon falt, well mixed together, Lay it in 3 
hollow tray, with the ſkin downwards, and 
baſte it every day for a fortnight. Then 
roll it in ſaw-duft, and hang it in the wood- 
ſmoke for a fortnight. Then boil it, anc 
hang it in a dry place. Cut it out in flices, 
and broil them as you want them, and the; 
will eat very fine. | 


VAI. 
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TAK E a leg of veal, and cut it like a ham. 
Take a pint of bay-ſalt, two ounces of ſalt- 
petre, and a pound of common ſalt. Mix them 
all together, with an ounce of beaten juniper- 
berries, and rub the ham well with them. Lay 
it in a hollow tray with the {kinny fide down- 
wards, and baſte it every day with the pickle 
for a fortnight, and then hang it in wood- ſmoke 
for a fortnight longer. You may boil it, or 
parboil-it and roaſt it. | | 


fi B E EFH HAM Ss. 

TAK E the leg of a fat Scotch or Welch 
ox, and cut it like a ham. Take an ounce of 
bay-ſalt, an ounce of faltpetre, a pound of 
common ſalt, and a pound of coarſe ſugar, 
which will be a ſufficient quantity for about 
fourteen or fifteen pounds of beef; and if a 
greater or leſs quantity of meat, mix your in- 
gredients in proportion. Rub your meat with 
the above ingredients, turn it every day, and 
baſte it well with the pickle every day for a 
month. Take it out, and roll it in bran or 
ſaw-duſt, Then hang it in wood-ſmoke, where 
there is but little fire, and a conſtant ſmoke, for 
a month. Then take it down, and hang it in a 
dry place, not a hot one, and keep it tor uſe. 
You may cut a piece off as you have oc- 
caſion, and either boil it, or cut it into raſhers, 
and broil it with poached eggs; or boil 2 
piece, and it eats very good cold, and will 
ſhiver like Dutch beef. ORG 


= "I ON GUE'S. 
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TONO UE 

HAVING ſcraped and dried you tongues 
clean with a cloth, falt them with common alt, 
and half an ounce of faltpetre to every tongue. 
Lay them in a deep pot, and turn them every 
day for a week or ten days. Salt them again, 
and let them lie a week longer. Then take 
them out, dry them with a cloth, flour them, 
and hang them up in a dry, but not in a hot 


Place. 


HunG BEE x. 
MAKE a ſtrong brine with bay ſalt, falt- 
petre, and pump water, and put into it a 'tib 
of beef for nine days. Then hang it up in a 
chimney where wood or ſaw-duſt is burnt. 


When it be a little dry, waſh the outſide with 
blood two or three times to make it look 


black; and when it be dried enough, boil it for 
uſe. | 
Some houſekeepers prepare their hung beef 


in this manner. Take the navel piece, and 


hang it up in your cellar as long as it will keep 
good, and till it begins to be a little ſappy. 
Then take it down, and waſh it in ſugar and 
water, one piece after another, for you mutt 


. cut it into three pieces. Then take a pound ot 
ſaltpetre, and two pounds of bay falt, dried and 


pounded ſmall. Mix with them two or three 
{poonfuls; of brown ſugar, and rub your beef 


well with it in every place. Then ſtrew a ſut- 
ficient quantity of common ſalt all over it, and 
2:11et; the beef lie cloſe till the {alt be diſſolved, 
s Which will be in ſix or ſeven days. Then turn 
Hat every other day for a fortnight, and after 


that 
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that hang it up in a warm but not a hot place. 


It may hang a fortnight in the kitchen, and 
when you want it, boil it in bay ſalt and pump 


water till it be tender. It will keep, when 
boiled, two or three months, rubbing it with 
a greaſy cloth, or putting it two or three mi- 
nutes into boiling water to take off the moul- 
dineſs. 
13 3 Duron BHE. 

TAKE a raw buttock of beef, cut off the 
fat, rub the lean all over with brown ſugar, 
and let it lie two or three hours in a pan or 
tray, turning it two or three times, Then ſalt 
it with ſaltpetre and common ſalt, and let it 
lie a fortnight, turning it every day. Then 
roll it very ſtraight in a coarſe cloth, put it in 
a cheeſe-preſs a day and a night, and hang it 
to dry in a chimney. When you boil it, put 
it in a cloth, and when 1t be cold, it will cut 


like Dutch beef. 


P1CEKLED Pol 

HAVING boned your pork, cut it into 
pieces of a fize ſuitable to lie in the pan into 
which you intend to put it. Rub your pieces 
well with faltpetre. Then take two pints of 
common falt, and two of bay falt, and rub the 
pieces well with them. Put a layer of common 
falt at the bottom of your veſſel, cover every 
piece over with common ſalt, lay them upon 
one another as cloſe as you can, filling the hol- 


low places on the fides with falt. As your falt 
Gor eons we top, ſtrew on more, lay a coarſe 


h over the veſſel, a board over that, and a 
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weight on the board to keep it down. Keep 
it cloſe covered, and thus managed, it will wp 
the whole year. | 


Mock BRAWVN. 

TAKE the head and a piece of the betly 
pit of a young porker, and rub it well with 
altpetre. Let it lie three days, and then waſh 
it clean. Split the head and boil it, take out 
the bones, and cut it in pieces. Then take 
four ox feet boiled tender, cut them in thin 
pieces, and lay them in the belly piece with 
the head cat ſmall. Then roll it up tight with 
ſheet tin, and boil it four or five hours. When 
it comes out, ſet it upon one end, put a trencher 
on it within the tin, and preſs it down with a 
large weight, and let it ſtand all night. The 
next morning take it out of the tin, and bind 
it with a fillet. Put it into cold ſalt and wa- 
1 and it will be fit for uſe. It will keep a 


long time, if you put freſh ſalt and water to it 


; four days. 


SAUSAGE S. 

TAKE fix pounds of young pork, free from 
Kin, griſtles, and fat. Cut it very ſmall, and 
beat it in a'mortar till it be very fine. Then 
ſhred ſix pounds of beef ſuet very fine, and free 
from all ſkin, Take a good deal of fage, waſh 
it very clean, pick off the leaves, and ſhred it 


very fine. Spread your meat on a clean dreſ- 


ſer or table, and then ſhake the fage all over it, 
to the quantity of about three large ſpoonfuls. 
Shred the thin rind of a middling lemon very 
Kige, and throw them over the meat, and alſo 
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as many ſweet herbs as, when ſhred fine, will 
fill a large ſpoon. Grate over it two nutmegs, 
and put to it two tea-ſpoonfuls of pepper, and 
a large ſpoonful of ſalt. Then throw over it 
the ſuet, and mix all well together. Put it 
down cloſe in a pot, and when you uſe it, roll 
it up with as much egg as will make it roll 
ſmooth. Make them of the ſize of a ſauſage, 
and fry them in butter or good dripping. Be 
ſure: that the butter in the pan be hot before 

ou-put them in, and keep rolling them about, 

ſhen they be thoroughly hot, and are of a 
fine light brown, then take them out, and 
ſerve them up. Veal cats well done in this 
manner, or veal mixed with pork, If you 
choole it, you may clean fome guts, and fill 
them with this meat, 


BoLoGNA SAUSAGES, 

TAKE a pound of beef ſuct, a pound of 
pork, a pound of bacon, fat and lean together, 
and the fame quantity of beef and veal, Cut 
them ſmall, and chop them fine, Take a ſmall 
handful of ſage, pick off the leaves, and chop 
it fine, with a few ſweet herbs. Seaſon pretty 
high with pepper and ſalt. Take a large gut 
well cleaned, and fill it. Set on a ſaucepan, of 
water, and when it boils, put it in, having 
firſt pricked the gut to prevent its burſting, 


Boll it gently an hour, and then Jay it on clean 


ſtraw to dry. 


Hos's brd with Ace 

CHOP fine a pound of beef marrow, half a 
na of ſweet almonds blanched, and beat 
"J: 3 them 
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them fine, with a little orange flower or roſe 
water, half a pound of white bread grated fine, 
half a RI of currants clean waſhed and 
picked, a quarter of a pound of fine ſugar, a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, nutmeg, and 
cinnamon together, of each an equal quantity, 
and half a pint of ſack. Mix all well together 
with half a pint of good cream, and the yolks 
of four eggs. Fill your guts half full, tie 
them up, and boil them a quarter of an hour. 
You may leave out the currants for change ; 


but then a quarter of a pound more of ſugar 
muſt be added. 


HoG's PupDINGs with CURRANTS. 

J O four pounds of beef ſuet finely ſhred 
put three pounds of grated bread, and two 
pounds of currants clean picked and waſhed ; 
cloves, mace, and cinnamon, of each a quarter 
of an ounce finely beaten, a little ſalt, a pound 
and a half of ſugar, a pint of ſack, a quart of 
cream, a little roſe water, and twenty eggs 
well beaten, leaving out half the whites. Mix 
all theſe well together, fill the guts half full, 
boil them a little, and prick them as they boil, 
to keep them from breaking the guts. Take 

them up upon clean cloths, and then lay them 

on your diſh, You may eat them cold; but it 
they be eaten hot, boil. them a few minutes. 


BLACK PUDDINGS  _ 
TAKE a peck of groats, boil them half an 
hour in water, drain them, and put them into 
a clean tub or large pan. Then kill your hog, 
and fave two quarts of the blood, and keep 
| | ſtirring 
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ſtirring it till the blood be quite cold. Then 
mix it with the groats, and ſtir them well to- 
gether. Seaſon it with a large ſpoonful of ſalt, 
a quarter of an ounce of cloves, mace, and 
nutmeg together, an equal quantity of each. 
Dry it, beat it well, and mix it. Take a little 
winter ſavory, ſweet marjoram, and thyme; 
ſome penny- royal ſtripped of the ſtalks, and 
chopped very fine. Of theſe take juſt a ſuffi- 
cient quantity to ſeaſon them, and to give them 
a flavour, but no more. The next day take 
the leaf of the hog, and cut it into dice, ſcrape 
and waſh the guts very clean, then tie one end, 
and begin to fill them. Mix in the fat as you 
fill them, and be ſure to put in a good deal of 
fat. Fill the ſkins three parts full, tie the 
other end, and make your puddings what 
length you pleaſe. Prick them with a pin, and 
put them into a kettle of boiling water. Boil 
them very ſoftly an hour, then take them out, 
and lay them on clean ſtraw. In Scotland they 
make their puddings with the blood of a gooſe, 
chop off the head, and ſave the blood. They 
{tr it well till it be cold, and then mix it with 
groats, ſpice, ſalt, and ſweet herbs, according 
to their fancy, and ſome beef ſuet chopped. 
They take the ſkin off the neck, then pull out 
the windpipe and fat, fill the ſkin, tie it at 
both ends, and ſo make a pie of the giblets, 
and lay the pudding in the middle. | 

__ Turkey ſouſed in imitation of Sturgeon. 

_ DRESS F 5 large turkey * inn, dry 
2nd bone it, then tie it up as you do a ſturgeon, 
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and put it into the pot with a quart of white 
wine, a quart of water, the fame quantity of 
good vinegar, and a very large handful of falt ; 

but remember that the wine, Water, und vice 
gar, muſt boil before you put in the turkey, 
and that the pot muſt be well ſkimmed before 
it boils. When it be enough, take it out, and 
tie it tighter; but let the liquor boil a little 
Tonger. If you think the pickle wants more 
vinegar or falt, add it when it be cold, and pour 
it upon the turkey. It will keep ſome months, 
if covered cloſe from the air, and kept in a cool 
dry place. It may be eaten with oil, vinegar, 
a ſugar, and ſome admire it more than ſtur- 


geon. 
SO us ED TRI E. | 
-BOIL your tripe, and put it into ſalt and 
water, which muſt be changed ever day till 
you uſe your tripe. When you wok i it, dip it 
in batter made of flour and gs, and fry it 
of a good brown; or“ in freſh ſalt * 
water, with an onion fliced, ah a few ſprigs of 
parſley. Send it up to table with melted but⸗ 
ter in a boat. 


PIiG's FEET and Ears fouſed. 
HAVING cleaned them properly, boil them 
till they be tender, and then ſplit the feet, and 
put them and the ears into ſalt and water. 
When you uſe them, dry them well with a 
cloth, dip them in batter, | fry them, and fend 
them up to table, as above directed for tripe. 
They will keep ſome time, and may be eaten 
cold; but take care to make freſh pickle every 
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CHAP. v. 
To keep GARDEN STUFFS and FRUITS, 
Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


As the art of preſerving garden ſtuffs and 
fruits from being injured or. ſpoiled 
by keeping, is a matter of ſome conſequence to 
the ſuperintendant of the kitchen, it will be 
neceſſary to obſerve, that every ſpecies of the 
vegetable tribe muſt be kept in dry places, as 

s damp places will not only cover them with 
mould, but alſo totally deprive them of their 

fine flavour. The fame thing will hold good 

with reſpe& to bottled fruit ; but take care, 
while you 'endeavour to avoid putting them into 
damp places, you do not put them where they 
may get warm, as that will equally ſpoil them. 

When you boil any dried vegetables, be ſure 

that you allow them plenty of water, 


To keep FRENCH BEANS all the year. 

GATHER your beans on a very fine day, 
and take only thoſe that be young and free from 
ſpots. Clean and dry them, put a layer of falt 
at the bottom of a large ſtone jar, and then a 
layer of beans; then ſalt, and then beans, and 
ſo on till the jar be full. Cover them with alt, 
tie a coarſe cloth over them, put a board on that, 
and a weight to keep out the air. Set them in 
a dry cellar, and when you take any out, cover 
the reſt cloſe again. Waſh thoſe you take out 
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very clean, and let them lie in ſoft water twen- 
ty-four hours, ſhifting the water frequently, 
and when you boil them, do not put any ſalt 
in the water. The beſt way of dreſſing them 
is thus: Boil them with juſt the white heart 
of a ſmall cabbage, then drain them, chop the 
cabbage, and put both of them into a ſaucepan, 
with a piece of butter as big as an egg, rolled 
in flour. Shake over it a little pepper, put in 
a quarter of a pint of good gravy, let them ſtew 
ten minutes, and then diſh them up for a fide. 


diſh, 


25 To keep GRAPES. 
WHEN you cut your grapes from the vine, 
take care to leave a joint of the ſtalk to them, 
and hang them up in a dry room, at a proper 
diſtance from each other, that the bunches may 
hang ſeparate, and clear of each other ; for the 
air muſt paſs freely between them, or there will 
be danger of their growing mouldy and rotten, 
The Frontiniac grape is the beſt for this purpoſe, 
which, if managed properly, will keep to the 
end of January at leaſt. Rs 
To keep GREEN PEAs till Chriſtmas. 

BE ſure to chooſe peas for this purpoſe that 
be young and fine, ſhell them, and throw them 
into boiling water with ſome ſalt in it. Let 
them boil five or fix minutes, and then throw 
them into a cullender to drain. Then lay 2 
cloth four or five times double on a table, and 
ſpread them on it. Dry them well, and having 
your bottles ready, fill them, and cover them 
with mutton fat fried. When it be a little 


cool, 
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cool, fill the necks almoſt to the top, cork 
them, tie a bladder over them, and ſet them in 
a cool place. When you uſe them, boil your 
water, put in a little falt, ſome ſugar, and a 
piece of butter. When they be boited enongh, 
throw them into a fieve to drain. Then put 
them into a ſaucepan with a good piece of but- 
ter, keep ſhaking it round all the time till the 
butter be melted, then turn them into a diſh, 
and ſend them to table. 


To keep GOOSEBERRIES. 

BEAT an ounce of roach alum very fine, 
and put it into a large pan of boiling hard water. 
Pick your gooſeberries, put a few in the bottom 
of a hair ſieve, and hold them in the boiling 
water till they turn white. Then take out the 
ſieve, and ſpread the goofeberries between two 
clean cloths. Put more gooſeberries in your 
ſieve, and then repeat it till all be done. Put 
the water into a glazed pot till next day, then 
put your gooſeberries into wide-mouthed bot- 
tles, pick out all the cracked and broken ones, 
pour'your water clear out of the pot, and fill 
up your bottles with it. Then cork them 
looſely, and let them ſtand for a fortnight.” If 
they riſe to the corks, draw them out, and let 
them ſtand for two or three days uncorked. 
Then cork them cloſe, and they will keep ſeve- 
ral months. | 

Or you may proceed in this manner. Pick 
large green gooſeberries or. a dry day, and, hav- 
ing taken care that your bottles be clean and 
dry, fill your bottles and cork them. Set them 
8 In 


them up in a dry place, in paper bags. 


lar e jar, and then a layer of walnuts; then 1 
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in a kettle of water up to the neck, let the 
water boil very flowly till you find the gooſe. 
berries be codled; then take them out, and put 
in the reſt of the bottles till all be done, Have 
ready ſome roſin melted in a pipkin, dip the 
neck of the bottles into it, which will keep al} 
air from getting in at the cork. Keep them in 
a cool dry place free from damps, and they will 
bake as red as a cherry. You may keep them 
without ſcalding; but then they will not bake 
ſo fine, nor will the ſkins be ſo tender. 


Jo ary ARTICHOKE BoTTOMS. 1 

JUST before the artichokes come to their 
full growth, pluck them from the ſtalks, 
which will draw out all the ſtrings from the 
bottoms, Then boil them till you can pluck Þ: 
off the leaves eaſily,” then lay the bottoms on 
tins, and ſet them in a cool oven. Repeat this MY. 
till they be dry, which you may know by hold- BY. 
ing them up againſt the light, when, if they 
be dry enough, they will be tranſparent. Hang Bw 


To keep WALNUTS. FF 
UT a layer of ſea-ſand at the bottom of a BR 


ſand, then the nuts, and ſo on till the jar be | 
full ; but be ſure they do not touch each other Þ 
in any of the layers. When you want them 
for uſe, lay them in warm water for an hour, 
ſhift the water as it cools, and rub them dry, 
and they will peel well, and eat ſweet. Lemons Bll 
will keep thus covered better than any other Bl 
way, | 1 
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T0 bottle GREEN CURRANTS. 
VO UR currants mult be gathered when the 
ſun be hot upon them. Strip them from the 
ſtalks, and put them into glaſs bottles. Cork 
them cloſe, ſet them in dry ſand, and wk 
will keep all the winter. 


To keep MUSHROOM 8. 

TAKE large buttons, waſh them in the 
ſame manner as for ſtewing, and lay them on 
heves with the ftalks upwards. Throw over 
them ſome ſalt, to fetch out the water. When 
they be properly drained, put them in a pot, 
and ſet them in a cool oven for an hour. Then 
take them out carefully, and lay them to cool 
and drain. Boill the liquor that comes out of 
them with a blade or two of mace, and boil it 
half away. Put your muſhrooms into a clean 
ar well dried, and when the liquor be cold, 
pour it into the jar, and cover your muthrooms 
wich it. Then pour oyer them rendered ſuet, 
ie a bladder over the jar, and ſet them in a dry 
cloſet, where they will keep very well the greater 
art of the winter. When you ule them, take 
hem out of the liquor, pour over them boiling 
ilk, and let them ſtand an hour. Then ib 
2 hem i in the milk a quarter of an hour, thicken 
hen with flour, and a large quantity of butter; 
ut be careful you do not oil it. Then beat 
he yolks of two eggs in a little cream, and put 
into the ſtew'; but do not let it boil after you 


Have put in the eggs. Lay untoaſted fippets 
end the infide of the diſh, then ſerve them 
= and they will eat nearly as good as when 
ireth 
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freſh gathered. If they do not taſte ſtrong 
enough, put in a little of the liquor. This is 
a very uſeful liquor, as it will give a ſtrong 
flavour of freſh muſhrooms to all made diſhes. 
Another method of keeping muſhrooms is thus: 
Scrape, peel, and take.out the inſides of large 
flaps. Boil them in their own liquor, with a 
little falt, lay them in tins, ſet them in a cool 
oven, and repeat it till they be dry. Then put 
them in clean jars, tie them down cloſe, and 
keep them for uſe. 


To bottle CRANBERRIES. 2 
CRANBERRIES for this purpoſe mutt Þ 
be gathered when the weather be quite dry, and 
put into dry clear bottles. Cork them up cloſe, 
and put them in a dry place, where neither heat 
nor damps can get to them. 
To bottle DAMS ON s. 8 
| GATHER your damſons on a dry dy, 
before they be ripe, or rather when they hav 
juſt turned their colour. Put them into wide- 
mouthed bottles, cork them up cloſely, and 
let them ſtand a fortnight. Then look then 
Over, and if you ſee any of them mouldy o, 
ſpotted, take them out, and cork the reſt clo. 
7 eb Set the bottles in ſand, and they wil 
Keep good till fpring. 855 4 4 
N. B. The method of preſerving different 
kinds of fruits in ſweets and jellies, will be 
found in the Third Part, under the Chapter a 
Preſerving. '_ e een I 
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Gen 
The Preparation of Sugars. 


„ a O prepare ſugars properly is a material 


oint in the buſineſs of confectionary; 
and as ſome rules are. undoubtedly neceſſary to 
be given in a work of this kind, we ſhall begin 
with the firſt proceſs, that of clarifying. ſugar, 
which muſt be done in this manner. 
Break the white of an egg into your pre- 
ſerving- pan, put in four quarts of water, and 
beat it up to a froth with a whiſk. Then put 
in twelve pounds of ſugar, mix all together, 
{et it over the fire, and when it boils put in a 
little cold water. Proceed in this manner as 
many times as may be neceſſary till the ſcum 
appears thick on the top. Then remove it from 
the fire, and let it ſettle, take off the ſcum, and 
paſs it through a ſtraining bag. If the ſugar 
thould not appear very fe, you. muſt boil it 
again before you ſtrain it, otherwiſe, in boiling 


irt ant wall riſe over the pan, Having 


thus finiſhed the firſt operation, you may pro- 
ceed to clarify your ſugar to either of the five 
tollowing degrees. 

Firſt 


Fi Degree, called Su Oo or \Cavpy 


and it will draw into a larger ſtring, when it 


ſugar you can into the pan. Then with your 


'> THIS degree is to be proved by dipping the 
ſkimmer, when the ſugar has boiled longer than 
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- SUGAR. + 

H AVIN G clarified your ſugar as above 
ditcBttd, put 'what — yo u may have oc- 
caſion for over the fire, and — it boil till it be 
ſmooth. This you may know by dipping your 
ſkimmer into the ſugar, and then touching it 
between your fore-finger and thumb, and im- 
mediately opening them, you will ſee a ſmall 
thread drawn between, which will immediately 
break, and remain as a drop on your thumb. 
This will be a fign of its being in ſome degree 
of ſmoothneſs. Then give it another boiling, 


will have acquired the firſt degree above- men- 
tioned. 


Second Degree, called BLowN SUGAR. 
IO obtain this degree, you muſt boil your 
ſugar longer than in the former proceſs, and 
then dip in your ſkimmer, ſhaking off what 


mouth blow ſtrongly through the holes, and if 
certain bladders or bubbles blow*through, it 
will be a proof of its having phos ſecond 


degree. 
Third De gree, called FEATHERED an 


in the former Firſt ſhake it over the 


pan, chen give it a ſudden flirt behind you, and 
if it be enough, the 1 will fly off like 
N WEE, 2x, 


F ourth 
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Fourtꝰ Degree, called CRAck LED SUOAR. 
HAVINO let your ſugar boil longer than 
in the preceding degree, dip a ſtick into the 
ſugar, and immediately put it into a pot of cold 
water, which you muſt have ſtanding by you for 
thar purpoſe. Draw off the ſugar that hangs to 
the ſtick into the water, and if it become hard, 
and ſnap in the water, it has acquired the proper 
degree; but, if otherwiſe; you muſt boil it till 
it anſwers that trial. You muſt take particular 
care that the water you uſe for this purpoſe be 
very cold, otherwiſe it will lead you into 
errors. ; | 
Fifth Degree, called CARMEL SUGAR. 
T O obtain this degree, your ſugar muſt boil 
longer than in either of the former operations. 
You muſt prove it by dipping in a ſtick, firſt 
into the ſugar, and then into cold water; but 
this you muſt obſerve, that when it comes t | 
the carmel height, it will, the moment it 
touches the cold water, ſnap like glaſs, which | 
is the higheſt and laſt degree of boiled ſugar. , * | 
Take care that your fire be not very fierce when | 
you boil this, leſt, flaming up the ſides of your _ | 
pan, it ſhould cauſe. the ſugar to burn, which 12 
will diſcolour and ſpoil it. „ 4 
LITTLE DEVICES A SUGAR. 
S TEE gum-tragacanth in roſe- water, and 
with ſome double- refined ſugar make it upigeo 
paſte. You may colour your paſte with powders 
and jellies as your fancy thall direct you, and 
then make them up into what ſhape you like. 
You may have moulds made in what ſhape you 
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9 Fo 1 and they will be pretty ornaments placed 
on the tops of iced cakes. In the middle of 
them, put little pieces of paper, with ſome 
* ſmart ſentences written on them, and 
they will afford much mir to the Amen 
ſt of a company. 


SUGAR: of Rosrs in various Fro vines. 

+, CLIP off the white of roſe-buds, and dry 
| them 1 in the ſun. Having finely pounded an 
ounce of them, take a pound of loaf ſugar. 
Wet the ſugar in roſe-water, and boil it to a 
candy height. Put in your powder of roles, 
and the juice of a lemon. Mix all well together, 
put it on a pie-plate, and cut it into lozenges, 
or make it into any figure you fancy, ſuch as 
men, women, or birds. If you want orna- 

ments for your deſert, you may gild or colour 
chem to your liking. 


C HAP. II. 
TARTS and p UF Fs. 


D. 2 Sirts of Tarts. 


N the ſixteenth chapter of the firſt part of 
this work, we have given ſufficient directions 
tor the making of puff: paſte for tarts, and alſo 
the method of making tarts as well as pies; 
What we have therefore here to mention con- 
Coerns only tarts and puffs of the ſmaller kind. 
115 1 you r make uſe” of tin n to bake f in, but- 
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tet them, and put a little eruſt all over them, 
otherwiſe you cannot take them out; but if 
you bake them in glaſs or china, you then need 
uſe only an upper-cruſt, as you will not then 
want to take them out when you ſend them to 
table. Lay fine ſugar at the bottom, then your 
cherries, plums, or whatever ſort you may 
Want to put in them, and put ſugar at the top. 
Then put on your lid, and bake them in a ſlack 
oven. Mince-pies muſt be baked in tin patties, 


| becauſe of taking them out, and puff- paſte 1s beſt 


for them. Apples and pears, intended to be 
put into tarts, muſt be pared, cut into quarters, 


and cored. Cut the quarters acroſs again, ſet 
them on in a ſaucepan with as much water as 
will barely cover them, and let them ſimmer 


on a ſlow fire juſt till the fruit be tender. Put 
a good piece of lemon-peel into the water with 
the fruit, and then have your patties ready. 
Lay fine ſugar at bottom, then your fruit, and 
a little ſugar at top. Pour over each tart a 
tea-ſpoonful of lemon-juice, and three tea- 
ſpoonfuls of the liquor they were boiled in. 


Then put on your lid, and bake them in a ſlack 


oven. Apricot tarts may be made the ſame 


way, excepting that you muſt not put in any 
lemon-juice. When you make tarts of | 
; fruits, lay in your fruit, and put a very thin 
Cruſt at top. Let them be baked but a little 
.whilez and if you would have them very nice, 
\., haye a large patty, the ſize of your intended 
tart. Make your ſugar-cruſt, roll it as thin as 
da, Migptagh then butter your patty, and cover 
It. i | 


preſerved 


Shape your upper-cruſt on a hollow thing 
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ſhort cruſt, ro 
as the bowl of a ſpoon, and about an inch deep. 
Take a piece of veal big enough to fill the patty, 


falt. 
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ad PUEFS, 


made on pur *Y the ſhape of your patty, and 


mark it, with a marking iron for that purpoſe, 
in whit ſhape you pleaſe, that it may be hol Jv 
and open to ſhew the fruit through it. Then 
bake your cruſt in a very flack oven, that you 
may not diſcolour it, and have it crifp. When 
the cruſt be cold, very carefully take it out, 


and fill it with what fruit you pleaſe. Then 
hy on the lid, and your buſineſs will be donc. 


PETIT FATCTES 6. 
"THESE are a very pretty garniſh, and give 
a handſome Ne to a large diſh. Make a 
Lit thick, and make them as big 


and as much bacon and beef-ſuet. Shred them 
all very fine, ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, 

and a little ſweet herbs. Put them into a little 
ſtewpan, keep turning them about, with a few 
muſhrooms chopped ſmall, for eight or ten 
minutes. Then fill your patties, Fand cover 


them with cruſt, Colour them with the yolk 
of an egg, and bake them. Some fill them 


With oyſters, for fiſh difhes, or the melts of the 
fiſh pounded, and ſeaſoned with. pepper and 


Gp Fosss. 
Pr a little runnet into two quarts'of milk, 


ind when it be broken, put it into a coarſe cloth 
to drain. Then rub the curd through a hair 


ſieve, and put to it four ounces of butter, ten 


oundes of bread, Half a nutmeg, a lemon-peel 
grated, and a [Spoonful of wine, Sugar it to 
2 fe 5 Art 18 100 J 143 1137 i? J * TH 492 1 your 
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your taſte, rub your cups with butter, and put 
them for little more than half ah hour into the 
Oven. | yy | 

en 8 
BEAT the whites of ten eggs till they riſe 
to a high froth. Then put them in a marble 
mortar or wooden bowl, and add as much 
double-refined ſugar as will make it thick; then 
rub it round the mortar for half an hour, put in 
a few carraway ſeeds, and take a ſheet of waters, 


and lay it on as broad as a ſix- pence and as high as 


you can. Put them into a moderately-heated | 


oven half a quarter of an hour, and they will 
look as white as ſnow. 


WAF ERS. 


T. 


TAKE a ſpoonful of orange- flower water, 


two ſpoonfuls of flour, two of ſugar, and the 
ſame of cream. Beat them well together for 
half an hour; then make your wafer tongs hot, 
and pour a little of your batter in to cover your 
irons. Bake them on a ſtove fire, and as they 
be baking, roll them round a ſtick like a ſpiggot. 
When they be cold, they will be very criſp, 
and are very proper to be eat with jellies, or 
with tea. | 
CmoCcoOoOLATE PU ASG. 


HAVING beat and ſifted half a pound of 


double: refined ſugar, ſcrape into it an ounce of 
chocolate very fine, and mix them together. 
Beat the white, of an egg to a very high froth, 
beating it till it be as ſtiff as a paſte. Then, 
ſugar your paper, drop them on about the ſize 
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of a x- pence, and bake them in a very flow 1 
oven. 
ALMOND Pur rs. | 
TA KE two ounces of ſweet almonds, blanch 
them, and beat them very fine with orange- 
flower-water. Beat the whites of three eggs to 
a very high froth, and then ſtrew in a little 
ſifted ſugar. Mix your almonds with your 
ſugar and eggs, and then add more ſugar till it 
be as thick as a paſte. Lay it in Cakes, and 
bake it in a cool oven on paper. 


LEMON PUFFs. 

TAKE a pound of double-refined ſugar, beat 
it, and ſift it through a fine ſieve. Put it into 
a bowls with the juice of two lemons, and beat 
them together. Then beat the white of an egg 
to a very high froth. Put it into your bow], 
beatit half an hour, and then put in three eggs, 
with two rinds of lemons grated. Mix it well 

up, throw ſugar on your papers, drop on the 
puffs in ſmall drops, and bake them in an oven 
ur hot. 
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 Prelininary Hints 0 Obſervations, 
1 oy 


7 EF ORE you begin to make any cake, take 
D care that all your ingredients be got ready 
to your hand. Beat up your eggs well, and 
then 


« 4 
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then do not leave them to go about any thing 
elſe till your cake be finiſhed, as the eggs, by 
ſtanding unmixed, will require beating again, 
which will contribute to make your cake heavy. 
If you intend to put butter in your cakes, be 
ſure to beat it to a fine cream before you put in 
your ſugar, otherwiſe it will require double the 
beating, and after all will not anſwer the pur- 
_ poſe ſo well. Cakes made with rice, feeds, or 
plums, are beſt baked in wooden garths ; for, 
when baked either in pots or tins, the outſide 
of the cakes will be burned, and will beſides be 
ſo much confined, that the heat cannot pene- 
trate into the middle of the cake, which will 
prevent it from riſing. All kinds of cakes muſt 
be baked in a good oven, heated according. to 
the f1ze of your cake, NT 


| Arih CAKE. 

TAKE ſeven pounds of currants waſhed and 
rubbed, four pounds of flour dried and fitted, 
ſix pounds of the beſt freſh butter, and two . . 
pounds of Jordan almonds, blanched and beaten 
with orange-flower-water till fine; four pounds 
of eggs, but leave out half the whites; three 
pounds of double- refined ſugar beaten and fifted; 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, the ſame of cloves 
and cinnamon, and three large nutmegs, all 
beaten fine ; a little ginger, half a pint of ſack, 
half a pint of French brandy, and ſweetmeats, 

| ſuch as orange, lemon, and citron, to your 
liking. Before you mix your ingredients, work 
your butter to a cream. Then put in your 
ſugar, and work them well together. Let your 
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eggs be well beaten and ſtrained through a fene; 


work in your almonds, then put in your eggs, 
and beat them together till they look white and 
thick. Then put in your ſack, brandy, and 
ſpices, ſhake in your flour by degrees, and 
| when your oven be ready, put in your currants 
and feweerimeats as you put it in your hoop, Put 
it into a quick oven, and four hours will bake 
. it. Remember to keep beating it with your hand 
0 all the time you be mixing . and when your 
cCiaurränts be well waſhed and cleaned, let them 
ö g be kept before the fire, that they may go warm 
into the cake. This quantity will bake beſt in 
two hoops, it being too large for one, _ 
WY a EN ALS. i. Hud 
TO a pound and a half of fine flour well 
dried, put the ſame quantify of. butter, three 
quarters of a pound of currants waſhed and well 
picked, ſtone and flice half a pound of raiſins, 
eighteen ounces of ſugar beat and ſifted, and 
.» fourteen eggs, leaving out half the whites; 
= red the peel of a large lemon exceedingly fine, 
three ounces of candied orange, the ſame of 
lemon, a tea-ſpoonful of beaten mace, half a 
nutmeg grated, a tea-cupful of brandy, or 
lte wine, and four ſpoonfuls of orange- i 
fer- water. Firſt work the butter with your 
hand to a cream, then beat your ſugar well in, 
whitk your eggs for half an hour, then mix 
them with your ſugar and butter, and put in 
3 four and fpices. The whole will take an 
our and à half beating. Mhen your oven be 
ready, mix in lightly your brandy, fruit, and 
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ſweetmeats, then put it into your hoop, and 


bake it two hours and a half. 
WIUITE PLUM CAKES. 8 
TAKE two pounds of flour well dried, half 
that quantity of ſugar beaten and ſifted, a pound 
of buttet, a quarter of an ounce of nutmegs, 
the fame of mace, ſixteen eggs, two pounds and 
a half of currants picked and waſhed, half a 
pound of fweet almonds, the ſame of candied 
lemon, half a pint of fack or brandy, and three 
ſpoonfuls of orange-flower-water. Beat your 
butter to a cream, put in your ſugar, beat the 
whites of your eggs half an hour, and mix them 
with your ſugar and butter. Then beat your 
yolks half an hour, and mix them with your 
whites, which will take two hours beating. 
Put in your flour a little before your oven be 
ready, and juſt before you put it into your 
hoop, mix together lightly your currants, and 
all your other ingredients. It will take two 
hours baking. 
8 A Pound Care. roy 
BEAT a pound of butter in an carthen pan 
with your hand one way, till it be like a fine 
thick cream. Then have ready twelve eggs, but 
leave out half the whites ; beat them well, tn 
beat them up with the butter, a pound of flour 
beat in it, a pound of ſugar, and a few carra- 
ways. Beat all well together with your hand 
for an hour, or you may beat it with a wooden 
{poon. Put all into a buttered pan, and bake it 
in 3 quick oven for one hour, 
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2 good quantity of ſugar over them, ſet them in 


6 aud beaten, and put to them a pound of ſugar, 
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? io ORA 0 To] AK KE S. Sy : Unis b. 
BEAT. the. yolks of fifteen eggs for. near | 
half an hour RET a whiſk; Put to them ten 
ounces of loaf ſugar ſifted fine, and beat it well 
in. Then put in half. a pound of rice flour, a 
little orange-water or brandy, and the rinds of 
two lemons grated. Then put in ſeven whites, 
(haying firſt beaten them well near an hour with 
a whiſk) and beat them all well together for a 
quarter of an hour. Then put them in a hoop, 
and ſet them for half an hour in a quick oven. 


bi GRAM CARES. - |; 

TAKE the whites of nine eggs, and beat 
them to a {tiff froth. Stir it gently with a ſpoon, 
leſt the froth ſhould fall, and to every white of 
an egg, grate the rinds of two lemons. Shake 
in ſoftly a ſpoonful of double-refined ſugar, 
ſifted fine, lay a wet ſheet of paper on a tin, 
and with a ſpoon drop the froth in little lump: 
on it, at a ſmall diſtance from each other. Sift 


an oven after brown bread, then make the oven 
cloſe-up, and the froth will riſe. They will 
be baked enough as ſoon as they be 4% Kaen 
Then take them out, and put two bottoms to- 
gether ; ; lay them on a 1745 and ſet them to 
dry in a cool oven. ou chooſe it, you 
may, before you cloſe Pu 12 ttoms together to 
dry, lay raſpberry- jam, or any. kind of ſweet- 
5 between them. 


en Mantis wb ir n. * 1 
a TAKE a en of . blanched 3 


LY 
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STE 4 and 


and a little roſe- water to keep them from oiling. 
Then beat the whites of ſever” eggs to a froth, 
end put them in, and beat them well together. 


; them, and put them into the oven. 
LEMON Ffir 


ü of five, and beat them well together, with four 
poonfuls of orange - flower - water, till they 


put in half a pound of flour, with the raſpings 
f two lemons, and the pulp of a ſmall one. 


E put it into the oven. 
FRENCH BISCUI ITS. 


Wame weight of dried flour. Have ready the 


p the whites of the eggs well with a whiſk, 
ill they be of a fine froth. Then whip in half 


yolks, and with a ſpoon temper them well to- 


. paper with your ſpoon, and throw powdered 
? Wugar over them. Bake them in a moderate 

1 dven,' not too hot, giving them a fine colour on 
ly 


knife 
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Drop them on wafer paper, grate are over 


TAKE the yolks of ten eggs and the Whites + 
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roth up. Then put in a pound of loaf-ſugar 
hifted, beat it one way for half an hour or more, 


Hutter your tin, and bake it in a quick oven; but 
Jo not ſtop up the mouth at firſt, for fear it 
mould ſcorch. Duſt it with Tugar before you 


TAKE a pair of clean ſcales, in one ſcale. 
ut three new-laid eggs, and in the other the 


ame weight of fine powdered ſugar. Firſt beat 
Wn ounce, of candied lemon-peel cut very thin 
ad fine, and beat well. Then, by degrees, 


hip in the flour and ſugar ; then put in the 


; ; ether. Then ſhape your'biſcuits on fine white 


* 0p. When they be baked, with a fine. 
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. over them before you put them into the 
oven. 


fx ounces of fine flour, Whiſk in your flour 
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Knife c cut 4555 off as the paper, and lay then 


up for uſe 3 in dry boxes. Sb) 
SONOR Biscurrs. 4424 


TAKE twelve eggs, and beat the yolks of 
them for half an hour. Then put in a pound 
and a half of ſugar beat and ſifted, and whitk it 
well till you ſe it riſe in bubbles. Then beat 
the whites to a ſtrong froth, and whiſk then 
well with your ſugar and yolks. . Beat in four. 
teen ounces of flour, with the rinds of two 
lemons grated. Bake them in tin moulds but- 
tered, and let them have a hot oven, but do not 
ſtop the mouth of it. They will take half an 
T5 baking; but remember to ſift pounded 


DROP BisCULTS. 
TAKE the whites of fix eggs, and the yolks 
of ten. Beat them up with a ſpoonful of roſe- 
water for half an hour, and then put in ten 
ounces of beaten and ſifted loaf- ſugar. Whiſc 
them well for half an hour, and then add an 


ounce of carraway ſeeds cruſhed a little, and 


95 drop them on wafer papers, and bake £ 
em in an oven moderately heated. 


S8PAN ISA BIS VI Ts. 3 | 
TAKE. the yolks of eight eggs, and beat 3 
them half an hour, and then beat in eight Wl 
ſpoonfuls of ſugar. Beat the whites to a ſtrong Wl 
troth, and then beat them well with your yolks 
and ſugar near half an hour. Put in four 
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ſpoopfuls of flour, and a little lemon- peel cut 


exevedingly fine. Bake them on papers. 
Common BITISCVUI TS. 5 
TAKE eight eggs, and beat them half an 
hour” Then put in a pound of beaten and 
ffted ſugat, with the rind of a lemon grated. 
8 Whiſk it an hour, or till it looks light, and 
chen put in a pound of flour, with a little roſe- 
vater. Sugar them over, and bake them in 
tins or on papers. ens ann 
SINGER BR EASD . W 
Ss TAKE three pounds of flour, a pound of 
ſugar, the ſame quantity of butter rolled in 


arge nutmeg grated. Then take a pound of 


them warm together. Make up the bread ſtiff, 
oll it ont, and make it up into thin cakes. 
Nut them out with a tea-cup or ſmall glaſs, or 


ack oven' on tin plates, 
= GREEN CAPS. 


Co ms Vo. aw 4 


ant, juſt before they be ripe, green them in 
Whe ſame manner as for preferving. Then rub 


uble- refined ſugar over them, and ſet them in 


er or fapper, 4 pretty corner-dith.” 
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© very fine, two ounces of ginger beat fine, and a- 
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Wercacle, a quarter of a pint of cream, and make 


| oll them round like nuts, and bake them in a 


HAVING gathered as many codlings as you. 


em over with a little oiled butter, grate. 


e oven till they look bright, and ſparkle like 
oft. Then take them out, and put them into 
china diſh. Make a very fine cuftard, and 
ur it round them. Stick fingle flowers in every 

ple, and ſerve them up. This is, for either 
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1 5 051 ebnen CK CAFS. 
TAKE out the cores, and cut * kava 
elite large apples. Place them on a thin 
patty- pan as cloſely as they can lie, with the fla 
ſide downwards. Squeeze a lemon into two 
* ſpoonfuls of orange- flower- water, and pour it 
over them. Shred ſome lemon- peel fine, and 
throw over them, and grate fine ſugar over all. 
Set them in a quick oven, and half an hou 
| will do them. Throw fine ſugar all over th: 
= diſh, when you ſend them to table. 
# " BATH CAKEs.' 
WW Eo ne TAKE a pound of butter, and rub it into a 
i equal weight of flour, with a ſpoonful of gool 
i; barm. Warm ſome cream, and make it into | 
Ut light paſte. Set it to the fire to riſe, and when 
1 you make them up, take four ounces of carr 
= way comfits, work part of them in, and ſiren 
8 the reſt on the top. Make them into a round 
| cake, the fize of a French roll. Bake them of 
1 ſneet tins, and they will eat well hot for break. 
i | Feaſt, or at tea in the afternoon. 


A r oo PORTUGAL CARK ES. S 
1 TAKE a pound of fine flour, and mix i 
| . with a pound of beaten and ſifted loaf- ſugu 
i Then rub it into a pound of pure ſweet butt:Wi 
till it be thick like grated white bread. Tha 
18 E to it two ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, two " 
.-- tack, and ten eggs. Whip them well with 

"whiſk, and mix into it eight ounces of 'currant:;Wl 

Mix all well together, butter the tin-pans, a 
fill them about half full, and bake them. 

* * made without curratits, they will 4 I 
n 
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half a year. Add a pound of almonds blanched, 
and beat them wit roſe- water, as above A. 
tected, but leave out the flour. Theſe are 
another ſort, and better. 


88 0 SHREWSBURY Gan. nt 
u BEAT half a pound of butter to a fine 
eream, and put in the ſame weight of flour, 
one egg, fix ounces of beaten and ſifted loaf- 
ſugar, and half an ounce of carraway ſeeds. 

Mix them into a paſte, roll them thin, and cut 

them round with a ſmall glaſs or little tins; 

prick them, lay them on ſheets of tin, and 
bake them in a flow oven. 


SAFFRON CAKES. Ig 
| TAKE a quarter of a peck. of fine flour, a 
| pound and a half of butter, three ounces of f 7 
carraway ſeeds, ſix eggs well beaten, a quarter of 
an ounce of cloves and mace finely beaten to- 
gether, a little cinnamon pounded, a pound of 
ſugar, a little roſe-water and ſaffron, a pint and 
a half of yeſt, and a quart of milk. Mix all 
together lightly with your hands in this man- 
ner: Firſt boil your milk and butter, then ſkim 
off the butter, and mix it with your flour, and 
a little of the milk. Stir the yeſt into the reſt, 
and ſtrain it. Mix it with the flour, put in 


oF vour ſeeds and ſpice, roſe- water, tincture of 5 
os taifron, ſugar, and eggs. Beat it all well up 1 

| lightly, with your hands, and bake it in a hoop 4 
or pan well buttered. It will take an hour and 3 
a half in a quick oven. If you chooſe it, you 4 


may leave out the ſeeds; 480 ſome think the 
cake is better without bon e l * 


& PRUSSIAN 


Then rub it into a pound of pure ſweet butt:Wi 


© Mix all well together, butter the 1 a 
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TAK E out the cores, and eur | dts halve 
lite large apples. Place them on a thin 
patty- pan as cloſely as they can lie, with the flat 
ſide downwards. Squeeze a lemon into two 
ſpoonfuls of orange- flower- water, and pour it 
cover them. Shred ſome lemon- peel fine, and 
throw over them, and grate fine ſugar over all, 
Set them in a quick oven, and half an hou: 
will do them. Throw fine ſugar all over th: 
diſh, when you ſend them to table. 


BATH CCAEKITI SH 
| TAKE a pound of butter, and rub it into ar 
equal weight of flour, with a ſpoonful of good 
barm. Warm ſome cream, and make it into: 
light paſte. Set it to the fire to riſe, and when 
you make them up, take four ounces of carr- 
way comfits, work part of them in, and trev 
the reſt on the top. Make them into a round 
cake, the ſize of a French roll. Bake them o 
ſheet tins, and they will eat well hot for break; 
feaſt, or at tea in the afternoon. 


MA! reer nne. 3 
TAKE a pound of fine flour, and mix i 
with a pound of beaten and ſifted loaf-ſuga 


1 


till it be thick like grated white bread. ThaM 
15 RE to it two ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, two oi 
ck, and ten eggs. Whip them well with 

= while. and mix into it eight ounces of 'currantzll 
fill them about half full, and bake 4 
they be made without cutrants, they will ken 1 
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half a year. Add a donn of almonds blanched, 
and beat them with roſe- water, as above di- 
: tected; but leave aut the flour. Theſe are 
another ſort, and better. 


4) 010% SHREWSBURY Yes. .at ty tt 
BEAT half a pound of butter to a fine 
eream, and put in the ſame weight of flour, 
one egg, ſix ounces of beaten and ſifted loaf- 
8 ſugar, and half an ounce of carraway ſeeds. 
Mix them into a paſte, roll them thin, and cut 
them round with a ſmall glaſs or little tins ; 
prick them, lay them on ſheets of tin, and 
: bake them in a flow oven. 


SAFFRON CAKES. 
| TAKE a quarter of a peck of fine flour, aa f 
pound and a half of butter, three ounces of ß 7 


carraway ſeeds, ſix eggs well beaten, a quarter of 
an ounce of cloves and mace finely beaten to- 
gether, a little cinnamon pounded, a pound of 
ſugar, alittle roſe-water and ſaffron, a pint and 
a half of yeſt, and a quart of milk. Max all 
together lightly with your hands in this man- 
ner: Firſt boil your milk and butter, then ſkim 
off the butter, and mix it with your flour, and 
a little of the milk. Stir the yeſt into the reſt, 
and ſtrain it, Mix it with the flour, put in 
your ſeeds and ſpice, roſe- water, tincture of 
| faffron, ſugar, and eggs. Beat it all well up 
lightly, with your hands, and bake it in a hoop 
or pan well buttered. It al take an hour and 3 
a half in a quick oven. you chooſe it, you 9 
may leave out the ſeeds; 169 ſome think the 
1 cake is better without them. 3 
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|  PxrvussIAn CaArEs: 

TAKE half a pound of dried flour, a pound 
of beaten and fifted ſugar, the yolks and whites 
of ſeven eggs beaten ſeparately, the juice of a 
lemon, the peels of two finely grated, and half 
a pound of almonds beat fine with roſe- water. 
As ſoon as the whites be beat to a froth, put in 
the yolks, and every thing elſe, except the 
flour, and beat them together for half an hour. 
Shake in the flour juſt before you ſet it into the 
oven ; and be ſure to remember to beat the 
yolks and whites of your eggs ſeparately, or 
your cake will be heavy. | 


APRICOT CAKES. 

SCALD a pound of nice ripe apricots, and 
peel them and take out the ſtones as ſoon as you 
find the ſkin will come off. Then beat them 
in a mortar to a pulp; boil half a pound of 
double-refined ſugar, with a ſpoonful of water, 
and ſkim it exceedingly well. Then put in the 
pulp of your apricots, let them ſimmer a quar- 
ter of an hour over a ſlow fire, and ſtir it ſoftly 
all the time. Then pour it into ſhallow flat 
glaſſes, turn them out upon glaſs plates, put 
them in a ſtove, and turn them once a day till 
they be dry. Y | 

| QuinNncEt CAKES. 

TAKE a pint of the ſyrup of quinces, and 
a quart or two of raſpberries. Boil and clarity 
them over a gentle fire, taking care to ſkim it as 
often as may be neceſſary. Then add a pound 
and a half of ſugar, and as much more, brought 
to a candy height, which muſt be PR in 

n Ot. 
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hot. Conſtantly ſtir the whole ok till it be 
almoſt cold, and 7 ſpread i it on e and cut 
it out into cakes. 

ORANGE CAKES. 

a ARTE R what quantity you pleaſe of 
Seville oranges that have very good rinds, and 
boil them in two or three waters until they be 
tender, and the bitterneſs gone off. Skim . 
and then lay them on a clean napkin to dry. 


Take all the ſkins and ſeeds out of the pulp 
with a knife, ſhred the peels fine, put them to 


than their weight of fine ſugar into a toſſing- 

with juſt as much water as will diſſolve 
it. Boil it till it becomes a perfect ſugar, and 
then, by degrees, put in your orange-peels and 
pulp. Stir them well before you ſet them on 
the fire; boil it very gently till it Iooks clear 
and thick, and then put them into flat-bot- 
tomed glaſſes. Set them in a ſtove, and keep 
them in a conſtant and moderate heat; an 
when they be candied on the top, turn "them 
out pen glaſſes. 


LEMON CAKES. 


three ſpoonfuls of roſe or orange- flower- water, 
and beat them an hour with a whiſk. Then put 
in a pound of beaten and ſifted ſugar, and grate 
into it the rind of a lemon. When it be well 
mixed, put in the juice of half a lemon, and the 
yolks of ten eggs beat ſmooth. Juſt before you 
put it into the oven, ſtir in three quarters of a 


pound of flour, butter your pan, put it info x 
X moderate 


the pulp, weigh them, and put rather more 


TARE the whites of ten eggs, put to them 


moderate oven, and an hour will bake it. You 
may, if you choſe it, make orange cakes in the 
ſame manner. ee ede 
Pune base Yet Du GA 
TAK E two pounds of loaf ſugar, four 
pounds of freſh. butter, and the ſame quantity 
of fine well- dried flour; pound and ſift fine a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, the ſane of nut- 
megs, and to every pound of flour put eight 
eggs; waſh four pounds of currants, and pick 
them well, and dry them before the fire; blanch 
4 pound of ſweet almonds, and cut them length- 
ways very thin; a pound of citron, a pound of 
candied orange, the ſame of candied lemon, and 
half a pint of brandy. - Firſt work the butter 
to a cream with your hand, then beat in your 
ſugar a quarter of an hour, and beat the whites 
of your eggs to a very ſtrong froth. Mix them 
with your fngar and butter, beat your yolks 
balf an hour at leaſt, and mix them with your Ml 
cake. Then put in your flour, mace, and nut- 
meg, and keep beating it well till your oven be 
ready. Put in your brandy, and beat your cur- 
rants and almonds lightly in. Tit three ſheets 
of paper round the bottom of your 'hoap, to 
keep it from running out, and rub it well wich 
butter. Then put in your cake, and lay your Wl 
fweetmeats in three layers, with ſome; cake be- 
tween every layer. As ſoon as it be: riſen and 
coloured, cover it with paper before your oven Wl 
be covered up. It muſt be baked thoee hour: Wl 
Tf you choaſe to put an icing on it, you will 
find directions for that purpale in the laſt arti: 
of this chapter, 25 = 
— LIT TT 
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Rita LITTIEB Fi NE. CA Ee. 4. 
TAKE a pound of butter beaten to a cream, 
a pound and a quarter of flour, a pound of ſugar 
beat ſime, a pound of currants clean waſhed and 
picked, and the yolks of ſix and the whites of 
four eggs. Beat them fine, and mix the flour, 
ſugar, and eggs, by degrees into the butter. 
Beat all well with both hands, and make them 
into little cakes. Or you may make them thus: 
Take a pound of flour, and half a pound of 
ſugar, beat half a pound of butter with your 
hand, and mix. them well together. 
- SNOW BALLS, . | 

= PARE and take out the cores of five large 
baking apples, and fill the holes with orange or 
quince marmalade. Then make ſome good hot 
& paſte; roll your apples in it, and make your 
cruſt of an equal thickneſs. Put them in 4 
tin dripping-pan, bake them in a moderate 
oven, and when you take them out, make icing 
for them, the ſame as directed in the laſt article 


quarter of an inch thick, and ſet them at a good 
iſtance from the fire till they be hardened 


8 Put one in the middle of a diſh, and the others 


ur : 
„ound it. 
u ir Prom Cares. 


= TAKE half a pound of ſugar finely pow. 
78. 4 ered, to pounds of flour well dr ied, four yolks 
nd two whites of eggs, half a pound of butter 
cle Waſhed with boſe water, fix ſpoonfuls of cream 
eermecd, and a pound and a half of currants 


of this chapter. Let your icing be about 4 


but take care. you do not let them brown. 


RX 2 unwaſhed, 
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unwaſhed, but picked and rubbed very clean in 
a cloth. Mix all well together, then make 
them up into cakes, bake them in a hot oven, 
and let them ſtand half an hour till they be 
coloured on both ſides. Then take down. the 
oven lid, and let them ſtand to ſoak, You 
muſt rub the butter well into the flour, then 
the eggs and cream, and then the currants. 


RAT ATIA CAKES. 
FIRST blanch, and then beat half a pound 
of ſweet almonds, and the ſame quantity of bit- 
ter almonds, in fine orange, roſe, or ratafia 
water, to keep the almonds from oiling. Take 
a pound of fine ſugar pounded and ſifted, and 
mix it with your almonds. Have ready the 
whites of four eggs well beaten, and mix them 
lightly with the almonds and ſugar. Put it 
into a preſerving-pan, and ſet it over a moderate 
fire. Keep ſtirring it one way until it be pretty 
hot, and when it be a little cool, roll it in ſmall 
rolls, and cut it into thin cakes. Dip your 
hands in flour, and ſhake them on them; give 
each of them a light tap with your finger, and 
put them on ſugar papers. Juſt before you put 
them into a ſlow oven, fift a little ſugar over 
them. 141 | 
. Nuns CaKkes. | 
TAKE. four pounds of the fineſt flour, and 
three pounds of double refined ſugar beaten and 
fifted. Mix them well together, and let them 
ſtand before the fire till you have prepared your 
other materials. Then beat four pounds of 
Hutter with your hand till it be as ſoft as * 
Bin | eat 
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beat the yolks of thirty-five eggs and the whites 
of ſixteen, ſtrain off your eggs from the treads, 
and beat them and the butter together till they 
be finely incorporated. Put in four or five 
ſpoonfuls of orange flower or roſe water, and 
beat it again. Then take your flour and ſugar, 
with fix ounces of carraway ſeeds, and ſtrew 
them in by degrees, beating it up for two hours 
together. You may put in as much tincture of 
cinnamon as you pleaſe. Then butter your 
hoop, and let it ſtand three hours in a moderate 
oven. When you beat butter, you muſt always 
obſerve to do it with a cool hand, and always 
beat it in a deep earthen diſh one way, 


| SEED CAKES. 

TAKE a pound of ſugar beaten and ſifted, 
the ſame quantity of butter, the ſame of well- 
dried flour, two ounces of carraway ſeeds, eight 
eggs, a nutmeg grated, and its weight of cin- 
namon. Firſt beat your butter toa cream, then 
put in your ſugar; beat the whites of your 
eggs half an hour, and mix them with your 
ſugar and butter. Then beat the yolks half an 
hour, and put the whites to them. A little 
before it goes to the oven, beat in your flour, 
ſpices, and ſeeds. The whole will take two 
hours beating. Put it into your hoop, and bake 
it two hours: in a quick oven, 


8 VEEN CAKES. 

BEAT and ſift a pound of loaf ſugar, take 
a pound of well-dried flour, a pound of butter, 
eight eggs, half a pound of currants waſhed 
and picked, grate a nutmeg, and the ſame 


X3  quanvly 


— 
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quantity of mace, and cinnamon. Work your 
butter to a cream, and put in your, r Beat 
the whites of your eggs near half ag hour, and 
mix them with your ſugar and butter. Then 
beat your yolks near half an hour, and put 
them to your butter. Beat them exceedingly 
well together, and when it be ready for the 
oven, put in your flour, ſpices, and. currants. 
Sift a little ſugar over them, and a em 
in tins. eee 
. . Co RRANT SK 

Dry well before the fire a pound WT a h half 
of fine flour, take a pound, of butter, half a 
pound of fine loaf ſugar well beaten and fftcd, 
four yolks of eggs, four ſpoonfuls of roſe wa- 
ter, the ſame of ſack, a little mace, and, a nut- 
meg grated. Beat the e 98 well, and put them 
to the roſe water and fack. Then put ta it the 
ſugar and butter. Work them all together, 
ſtrew in the currants and flour, having taken 
care to have them ready warmed for mixing. 
Vou may make ſix or eight cakes of them; 
but mind to bake them 25 1 fine brown, and 
pretty criſp, 1 By . 

u 1 6 8. + 4 

PU half a Hint of warm milk to 155 
quarters of a pound of fine flour, and mix in 
it two or three ſpoonfuls of light arm. Cover 
it up, and ſet it before the fire an hour in order 
to make riſe, ork into the aſte four 
ounces of 28 6 the Me alley | of but- 


ww » + 


ter. Make it into whigs with as little flour 
as poſſible and, a few f and Bake them in g 
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01G 08 for CARE... 
TAKE a pound of double-refined ſugar 
pounded and fifted fine, and mix it with the 
whites of twenty-four eggs, in an earthen pan. 


A AC 
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Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 

ME greateſt care muſt be taken in the 

making of cuſtards, that your toſſing- 
pan, be well tinned ;-and,always remember to 
put a ſpoonful of water inte your pan, ,to pre- 
vent your ingredients ſticking to the bottom of 
it; and what we have here faid of cuſtards, muſt 

3 X 4 4 be ; 


' 
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be attended to in the making of creams, of 
which we ſhall treat in the next chapter. 
Cheeſecakes muſt not be made long before they 
be put into the oven, particularly almond or 
lemon cheeſecakes, as ſtanding long will make 
them grow oily, and give them a diſagreeable 
mon They ſhould always be baked in 
ovens of a moderate heat ; for, if the oven be 
too hot, it will burn them, and ſpoil their 
beauty, and too ſlack an oven, will make them 
look black and heavy. This is a matter, how- 


ever, for which no N rules can be given, 


and can be learned only by cautious practice and 
the niceſt obſervations. 


BAK EFD CUsSTARDS. 
BOIL a pint of cream with ſome mace and 
cinnamon, and when it be cold, take four yolks 
and two whites of eggs, a little roſe and orange- 
flower- water and ſack, and nutmeg and ſugar 
to your palate. Mix them well together, and 
bake them in cups. 


AL Mũ ON D CVS TAR PDS. 

BLANC H and beat a quarter of a pound of 
almonds very fine, take a pint of cream, and 
two ſpoonfuls of roſe-water. Then ſweeten it 
to your palate, and beat up the yolks of four 
eggs. Stir all together one way over the fire 
till it be thick, and then pour it into cups. 


PL AIN CVS TARPDS. 

SET a quart of good cream over a flow fire, 
with a little cinnamon, and four ounces of 
ſugar. When it has boiled, take it off the fire, 
beat the yolks of eight eggs, and put to them 

'P a ſpoon- 
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a ſpoonful of - orange-flower-water, to prevent 
the cream from cracking. | Stir them in by 
degrees as your cream cools, put the pan over a 
very ſlow fire, ſtir it carefully one way till it be 
almoſt boiling, and then pour it into cups. 


Or you may make your cuſtards in this man- 


ner: Take a quart of new milk, ſweeten it to 
your taſte, beat up well the yolks of eight eggs 
and the whites of four. Stir them into the 
milk, and bake it in China baſons. Or put 
them in a deep China diſh, and pour boiling 
water round them, till the water be better than 
half way up their ſides ; but take care the water 
does not boil too faſt, leſt it ſhould get into 
your cups, and ſpoil your cuſtards. 


ORANGE CUSTARDS. 

HAVING boiled very tender the rind of 
half a Seville orange, beat it in a mortar till it 
be very fine. Put to it a ſpoonful of the beſt 
brandy, the juice of a Seville orange, 'four 
ounces of loaf ſugar, and the yolks of four 
eggs. Beat them all well together for ten 
minates, and then pour in by degrees a pint of 
boiling cream. Keep beating them till they be 
cold, then put them in cuſtard cups, and ſet 
them in an earthen diſh of hot water. Let them 
ſtand till they be ſet, then take them out, and 
ſtick preſerved orange on the top. They may 
be ſerved up either hot or cold. * 

on Cee Anne 
TAKE half a pound of double- refined ſugar, 
the juice of two lemons, the out- rind of one 


pered very thin, the inner- rind of one boiled 
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tender and rubbed through a ſieve, and a pint of 
white-wine. Let them boil a good while, then 
take out the peel and a little of the liquor, and 
fet it to cool. Pour the reſt into the diſh you 
intend for it, beat four yolks and two whites of 
eggs, and mix them with your cool liquor, 
Strain them into your diſh, ſtir them well up 
together, and ſet them on a ſlow fire in boiling 
water. When it be enough, grate the rind of 
a lemon all over the top, and you may brown. it 


ever with a hot falamander. This, like the 


—_— may. beeaten either hot or cold. 


BENE SOT CUSs TAR DIS. 
0 SET: a pint of beeſt over the fire, with a little 
cinnamon, or three bay-leaves, and let it be 
boiling hot. Then take it off, -and have ready 
— a ſpoonful of flour, and the ſame of thick 
cream. Pour the hot beeſt upon it by degrees, 
mix it exceedingly well together, and ſwecten 
it to your taſte. Yau may bake it in either cruſts 
or cups. 
CHEESECAKE $, 

PUT A ſpoonful of runnet into a quart of 
new milk, — ſet it near the fire. Let the milk 
be blood warm, and when it he broken, drain 
the curd through a coarſe ſieve. Now and then 
break the curd gently with your fingers, and 
rub into it a quarter of a pound of butter, the 
ſame quantity of ſugar, a nutmeg, and two 
Naples biſcuits grated; the yolks of four egg 
and 8 white of one, and an ounce of almonds 
wel beaten. with two ſpoonfuls of roſe-watsr 

duke fame of ſack. Clean fix ounces. of cur- 
mene = rains 
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rants well, and put them into your curd. Mix. 
all well together, and ſend it to the oven. 
CT TT RON CHEESECAK BS. 
BEAT the yolks of four eggs, and mix them 
with/'a quart of boiled ertam. - When it be 
cold, ſet it on. the fire, and let it boil till it 
curds. Blanch ſome almonds, beat them with 
orange-flower-water, put them into the-cream, 
with a few Naples biſcuits, and green citron 
ſhred fine, Sweeten it to your taſte, and bake 


them in cups. 


LEMON CHEESECAKES.,. 

BOIL very tender the peel of two large 
lemons, and pound it well in a mortar, with a 
quarter of a pound of -loaf-ſugar, the yolks of 
tix eggs, half a pound of freſh butter, and 
a little curd beat fine, Pound and mix all 
together, lay a puff-paſte in your patty-pans, 
Fil them balf full, pi bake” 9 8 2 
cheeſecakes are done the ſame way; but then 
you muſt boil the peel in two or three waters, to 
deprive it of its bitter taſte,  _ 7 

 ALMonND CHEESECAKES. , 
 BLANCH- four ounces of Jordan almonds, 
and put them into cold water, Beat them with 
roſe-water in a marble mortar or wooden bowl, 
and put to it four ounces of ſugar, and the yolks 
of four eggs beat fine. Work it in the bowl 
or mortar till it becomes frothy and white, and 
then make a rich puff-paſte in this manner : 
Take half a Pan of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, and rub a little of the butter 
into the flour. Mix it ſtiff with a little cold 

1 Water, 


8 
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water, then roll your paſte ſtraight out, throw 
over it alittle flour, and lay over it one third of 
your- butter in thin bits. Throw a little more 
flour over the butter, and do fo for three times. 
Then put your paſte in your tins, fill them, 
grate ſugar over them, and put them in a gentle 
oven to bake. 


CurRD CHEESECAKES. 

BEAT half a pint of good curds with four 
eggs, three ſpoonfuls of rich cream, half a nut- 
meg grated, and a ſpoonful of ratafia, roſe,:.ar 
orange-water, Put to them a quarter of a pougd 
of ſugar, and half a pound of currants Wall 
waſhed and dried before the fire. Mix them all 
well together, put a good cruſt into your patty- 
pans, and bake them. 


BREAD CHEESECAKES. 

HAVING ſliced a penny loaf as thin as 
poſſible, pour on it a pint of boiling cream, and 
et it ſtand two hours. Then take eight eggs, 
half a pound of butter, and a nutmeg grated. 
Beat them well together, and put in half a 
pound of currants well waſhed and dried before 
the fire, and a ſpoonful of white-wine or 
brandy. Then bake them in patty-pans or 
xaiſed' cruſt, 125 eee ee e 

eren enn. 

TAKE four ounces of rice, and having boiled 
it till it be tender, put it in a fieve to drain. 
Then put in four eggs well beaten, half a pound 
of butter, half a pint of cream, ſix ounces of 
ſugar, a nutmeg grated, and a glaſs of brandy 
or ratafia-water. Beat them all well together, 


then 
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then put them into raiſed cruſts, and bake 
them. 


FIVE CHEESECAKES. 

WARM a pint of cream, and put to it five 
quarts of milk warm from the cow. Then put 
to it runnet, give it a ſtir about, and when it 
be turned, put the curd into a linen cloth or 
bag. Let it drain well away from the whey, but 
do not ſqueeze it too much. Then put it into 
a mortar, and break the curd as fine as butter. 
Put to the curd half a pound of ſweet almonds 
blanched and beat exceedingly fine, and half a 
ound of macaroons beat very fine; but if you 
255 no macaroons, uſe Naples biſcuits. Then 

add to it the yolks of nine eggs beaten, a nutme 
grated, two perfumed plums diffolved in roſe or 
orange-flower-water, and half a pound of fine 
ſugar. Mix all well together, then melt a pound 
and a quarter of butter, and ſtir it well in. 
Then make a puff-paſte in this manner : Take 
a pound of fine flour, wet it with cold water, 
roll it out, put into it by degrees a pound of 
freſh butter, and ſhake a little flour on each coat 
as you roll it. Then proceed to finiſh your cake 
in the manner before directed. If you have any 


diſlike to the perfumed plums, you may leave 
them out. 


CHAP. 


fire till it grows thick, and then put it into a 
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81 Er LE CREAM: . 
F two ounces of ivory, and five 
_Kk awnces of hartſhorn, and put them in a 
ſtone bottle. Fill it up to the neck with water, 
and put in a ſmall quantity of gum atabic and 
gum tragacanth. Then tie up the bottle very 
cloſe, and ſet it into a pot of water, with hayat the 
bottom of it. Let it ſtand fix hours, then take 
it out, and. let ĩt ſtand an hour before you open 
it, leſt it fly in your face. Then ſtrain it, and 
it will be a ſtrong jelly. Take a pound, of 
blanched almonds heat very fine, and mix it 
with a pint of thick cream. Let it ſtand a : 
little, then ſtrain it out, and mix it with a 
pound of jelly. Set it over the fire till it be 
ſcalding hot, and ſweeten it to your taſte with 
double- refined ſugar. Then take it off, put in a 
little amber, and pour it into ſmall high galli- 
pots like a ſugar-Ioaf at top. When they be 
cold, turn them out, and lay cold whipt cream 
about them in heaps. Take care that it be not 
ſuffered to boil after the cream be put into it. 

| PISTACHIO CREAM. 

TAKE out the kernels of half a pound of 
piſtachio nuts, and beat them in a mortar with 
a ſpoonful of brandy. Put them into a toſſing- 
pan, with a pint of good cream, and the yolks 
of two eggs beat fine. Stir it gently over a flow 


China 
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i | With a ſpoonful of fine flour, and two ſpoon- 
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China ſoup-plate. When it grows cold, ſtick it 
all over with ſmall picces of the nuts, and it will 
be ready for table. 

HARTS HORN CREAM. 

BOIL four ounces of hartſhorn ſhavings in 
three pints of water till it be reduced to half a 
pint, and run it through a jelly bag. Then put 
to it a pint of cream, and let it juſt boil up. 
Put it into jelly glaſſes, let it ſtand till it be 
cold, and then, by dipping your glaſſes into 
fcalding water, it will flip out whole. Then 


ftick them all over with {ſlices of almonds cut 


tengthways. It eats well, like flummery, with 
white wine and ſugar. 
| BURNT CREAM. 

TAKE a little lemon-peel ſhred fine, and 
boil it with a pint of cream and ſome ſugar. 
Then take the yolks of fix eggs and the whites 
of four, and beat them ſeparately. Put in your 
eggs as ſoon as your cream be cooled, with a 
ſpoonful of orange-flower-water, and one of 
fine flour. Set it over the fire, keep ſtirring it 
till it be thick, and then put it into a diſh. 
When it be cold, ſift a quarter of a pound of 
fine ſugar all over it, and ſalamander it till it be 
very brown. 

BARLEY CREAM. 

BOTL a ſmall quantity of pearl-barley in 
milk and water till it be tender, and then ſtrain 
the liquor from it. Put your barley into a quart 
of cream, and let it boil a little. Then take the 
whites of five eggs and the yolk of one, beaten 


fuls 


fuls of orange- flower - water. Then take the 
cream off the fire, mix in the eggs by degrees, 
and ſet it over the fire again to thicken. Then 
ſweeten it to your taſte, and pour it into baſons 


Tr uſe. 


| Ice CREAM. 

' TAKE twelve ripe apricots, pare, ſtone, and 
ſcald them, and beat them fine in a marble 
mortar. Put to them fix ounces of double. 
refined ſugar, a pint of ſcalding cream, and 
work it through a hair ſieve. Put it into a tin 
that has a cloſe cover, and ſet it in a tub of ice 
broken _ and a large quantity of ſalt put 
among 1 When you ſee your cream grows 
thick Sx the edges of your tin, ſtir it, and 
ſet it in again till it grows quite thick. When 
your cream be all frozen up, take it out of the 
tin, and put it into the mould you intend it to 
be turned out.of. Then put on the lid, and 
have ready another tub, with falt and ice in it as 
before. Put your mould in the middle, and lay 
your ice under and over it. Let it ſtand four or 
five hours, and dip your tin in warm water 
when you turn it out; but if it be ſummer, 
remember not to turn it out till the moment 
you want it. If you have not apricots, any other 
fruit will anſwer the ———_ provided you 


take care to work them very fine in your 


— % Tie 
/ COVER the bottom of a diſh or bowl with 
Nap les biſcuits broken into. pieces, macaroons 
broked in half, and ratafia. cakes. Juſt wet * 
a 
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all through with fack, then make a good boiled 
cuſtard, not too thick, and When cold, put it 
over it, and then a ſyllabub over that. You 
may garniſh it with flowers, ratafia cakes; and 
currant jelly. | DA os 
Others make it in this manner: Having 
placed three large macaroons in the middle of a 
diſh, pour as much white wine over them as 
will perfectly moiſten them. Then take a quart 
of cream, and put in as much ſugar as will 
ſweeten it; but firſt rub your ſugar over the 
rind of a lemon to fetch out the eſſence. Put 
your cream into a pot, mill it to a ſtrong froth, 
and lay as much froth upon a ſieve as will fill 
the diſh you intend to put your trifle into. 
Put the remainder of your cream into a toſſing- 
pan, with a ftick of cinnamon, the yolks of 
four eggs well beaten, and as much ſugar as will 
ſweeten it. Set them over a gentle fire, ſtir it 
one way till it be thick, and then take it off the 
fire. Pour it upon your macaroons, and when it 
be cold, put on your frothed cream, lay round it 
different coloured ſweetmeats, and figures of 
what ſort you pleaſe. 
TEN SAFARI 
BOIL a quarter of an ounce of fine Hyſon 
tea, with half a pint of milk. 'Then ſtrain out 
the leaves, and put to the milk half a pint of 
cream, and two tea-ſpoonfuls of runnet. Set it 
over ſome hot embers in the diſh in which you 
intend to ſend it to table, and cover it with a 
tin plate. When it be thick, it will be enough. 
You may garniſh it with ſweetmeats. | 


* 


* 
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25 RATAPIA CREAM. 

- BOIL fix large laurel-leaves in a quart of 
thick cream, with a little ratafia, and when it 
has boiled, throw away the leaves. Beat the 
yolks of five eggs, with a little cold cream, 
and ſugar it to your taſte, Then thicken the 
cream with your eggs, ſet it over the fire again, 
but do not let it boil. - Keep ſtirring it all the 
while one way, till it be thick, and then pour 
it into China diſhes to cool for uſe. 


| SPANISH CREAM. 

TAKE a quarter of a pint of roſe- water, 
and diſſolvè in it three quarters of an ounce of 
iſinglas cut ſmall. Run it through a hair 
ſieve, and add to it the yolks of three eggs, 


beaten and mixed with half a pint of cream, 


two forrel leaves, and ſugar it to your taſte. 


Dip the diſh in cold water before you put in the 
cream, then cut it out with a jigging-iron, and 
lay it in rings round differently-coloured ſweet- 
meats. | 


5 46, LEMON CREAM. 

TAKE the rinds of two lemons pared very 
thin, the juice of three, and a pint of ſpring- 
water. Beat the whites of fix eggs very fine, 


and mix them with the water and lemon. Then 
ſugar it to your taſte, and keep ſtirring it till it 
[thickens, but take care that you do not ſuffer it 
'to boil. Strain it through a cloth, beat thc 
"yolks of fix eggs, and put it over the fire to 
thicken. Then pour it into a bowl, and put it 


into your glaſſes as ſoon as it be cold. © 
wii 47 2 822 ob * 525. rl 2 
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ORANGE CRE AM. | 
PARE off the rind of a Seville orange very 

fine, and ſqueeze the juice .of four oranges. 

Put them into a toffing-pan, with a pint of 

water, and eight ounces of ſugar. Beat the 

whites of five eggs, and mix all, and ſet them 
over the fire. Stir it one way till it grows thick 
and white, then ſtrain it through a gauze, and 
ſtir it till it be cold. Then beat the yolks of 
five eggs exceedingly fine, and put it into your 
pan, with ſome cream. Stir it over a very flow 

fire till it be ready to boil, then put it into a 

baſon to cool, and having ſtirred ſt till it be 

quite cold, put it into your glaſſes. | 


KRASPEERRY CERT AA.. 

RUB a quart of raſpberries, or raſpberty 
Jam, through a hair fieve, to take out the feeds, 
and mix it well with cream. Put in ſugar to 
your taſte, and then put it into a milk- pot to 
raiſe a froth with a chocolate-mill. As your 
froth riſes, take it off with a ſpoon, and lay it 
upon a hair ſieve. When you have got as much 
froth as you want, put what cream remains into 
a deep China diſh, or punch- bowl, pour your 
frothed cream upon it as high as it will lie on, 
and ſtick a light flower in the middle of it. 
Tor CHnocoLATS CRAEAM: 12 

TAKE a quarter of a pound of the beſt 
chocolate, and having ſcraped it fine; put to it 
as much water as will diſſolve it. Then beat it 
half an hour in a mortar, and put in as mueh 
fine ſugar as will ſweeten it, and a pint and a 
half of cream. Mill it, and as the froth riſes, 
Y 2 | _ by 
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lay it on a ſieve. Put the remainder of your 
cream in poſſet glaſſes, and lay the frothed 
eream upon them. 


WurierT CREAM. 

TAKE the whites of eight eggs, a dart of 
thick cream, and half a pint of ſack. Mix it 
together, and ſweeten it to your taſte with 
double-refined ſugar. You may perfume it, if 
you pleaſe, with a little muſk or ambergriſ: 
tied in a rag, and ſteeped a little in the cream. 
| Whip it up with a whiſk, and ſome lemon-peel 
4 tied in the middle of the whiſk. Take the froth 
i... With a ſpoon, and lay it in your glaſſes or be- 


— — — . — - 
- 
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ſons. This makes a Petey ap praance over 
fine tarts. 


Pon r Ad GA 
TAKE the whites of five eggs, and beat 
Aer to a ſtrong froth. Then put them into a 
toffing-pan, with two ſpoonfuls of orange- 
flower- water, and two ounces of ſugar. Stir it 
geutly for three or four minutes, then pour it 
into your diſh, and pour good melted butter 
over it. This is a pretty corner diſh for a ſe- 
cond courſe at Sings as muſt bo: ene up 
. ee 41 J 
i F Gena Gb gg 17. 
HAVING made a rich boiled ue put 
| 34 into a China or glaſs diſh. Then take the 
whites of. eight eggs beaten with roſe-water and 
2 ſpoonful of treble- refined ſugar, till it be ot 
Aſtron ftoth. Put ſome milk and water into a 
road ftewpan, and as ſoon as it boils, take the 
| both Off ꝛthe *gge/lay 2 on the milk and 555 
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and let it boil once up. Then take it off care- 


fully, and lay it on your cuſtard. This is a 
pretty ſupper diſh. 


CREAM Carne; 

TO five quarts of afterings put one large 
ſpoonful of ſteep, and break it down light. 
Then put it upon a cloth on a ſieve bottom, 
and let it run till dry. Break it, cut and turn it 
in a clean cloth. Then put it into the fieve 
again, and put on it a two-pound weight, 
ſprinkle a little falt on it, and let it ſtand all 
night. Then lay it on a board to dry, and when 
it be dry, lay a few ſtrawberry leaves on it, and 
ripen it between two pewter diſhes in a warm 


place. Turn it, and put on freſh leaves every 
day. 


9 
— 


GoOOSEBERRY IAM. 

CUT in two, and pick out the ſeeds of 
green walnut gooſeberries, gathered when they 
be full grown, but not ripe. Put them into a 
pan of water, green.them, and put them into a 
eve to drain. Then beat them in a marble mor- 
tar, with their weight in ſugar. Take a quart 
of gooſeberries, boil them to a math in a quart 
of water, ſqueeze them, and to every pint of 
liquor put a pound of fine loaf ſugar. Then 
boil and ſkim it, put in your green gooſeberries, 
and having boiled them till they be very thick, 
clear, and of a pretty green, put them into 
e | | AF 

„ Arco JAM. : | 
HAVI N G procured ſome of the. ripeſt apri- 

cots, pare and cut them thin. Then infuſe 

RISK bg. * 3 them 
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theta in an earthen pan till they be tender and 
dry. To every pound and a half of apricots 
put a pound of double- refined ſugar, and three 
ſpoonfuls of water. Boil your ſugar to a candy 
height, and then put it upon your apricots. 
Stir them over a flow fire till they look clear 
and thick ; but obſerve, that they mult only 
ſimmer, and not boil. You may then put 
them into your glaſſes. 
STRAWBERRY IAM. 

BRUISE very fine ſome ſcarlet ſtrawberries 
gathered when they be very ripe, and put ta 
them a little juice of ſtrawberries. Beat and ſift 
their weight in ſugar, ſtrew it among them, and 
put them into the preſerving- pan. Set them 
over a clear flow fire, ſkim them, and boil 
them twenty minutes, and then put them into 


glaſſes, 


WHiTE RASPBERRY JAM. 
GAT HE R your raſpberries on a fine day, 
and when they be full ripe. Cruſh them fine, 
and ſtrew in their own weight of loat ſugar, 
and half their weight of the juice of white cur- 
rants. Boil them half an hour over a clear flow 
fire, ſkim them well, and put them into pots or 
glaſſes. ' Tie them down with brandy papers, 
and keep them dry. As foon as you have ga- 
thered your berries, ſtrew on your ſugar, and do 
not let them ſtand long before you boil them, if 
you with their fine flavour ſhould be preſerved. 


RED RASPBERRY JAM. 
- OBSERVE the ſame precautions in gather- 
ing theſe as above recommended. Pick them 


very 
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very carefully from the ſtalks, cruth them in 4 


bowl with a filver or wooden ſpoon, then ſtrew 


in their own weight of loaf ſugar, and half their 
weight of red currant juice baked and ſtrained 
as for jelly. Then ſet them over a clear flow 
fire, boil them half an hour, ſkim them well, 
and keep ſtirring them all the time. Then put 
them into pots or glaſſes as above directed. 


BLACK CURRANT JAM. 497 
YOUR black currants muſt be gathered dry 
and full ripe, and picked clear from the ſtalks. 
Then bruiſe them well in a bowl, and to every 
two pounds of currants put a pound and a half 
of loaf ſugar finely beaten. Put them into a 
preſerving- pan, boil them half an hour, ſkim 
and ſtir them all the time, and then put them 
into pots. 


— 


CHAP. VI. 
JELLIES and SYLLABUBS. 


Brlanc MANGE. 


Is jelly is made three different ways, 
the firſt of which is called green, and is 

thus prepared from ifinglaſs. Having diſſolved 
your ifinglaſs, put to it two ounces of ſweet 
and the ſame quantity of bitter almonds, with 
a ſufficient quantity of the juice of ſpinach to 
make it green, and a ſpoonful of French brandy. 
Put it over a ſtove fire till it be almoſt ready to 
3 Y 4 15 boil, 
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boil, then ſtrain. it through a gauze fieve, and 
when it grows thick, put it into a melon mould, 
and the next day turn it out. You may uſe 
red and white flowers for a garniſh. 

The ſecond method of preparing blanc mange 
is alſo from iſinglaſs. Take a quart of water, 
put into it an ounce of iſinglaſs, and let it boil 
till it be reduced to a pint. Then put in'the 
whites of four eggs, with two ſpoonfuls of 
rice- water to keep the eggs from poaching, and 
ſugar it to your taſte, Run it through a jelly 
bag, then put to it two ounces of ſweet and 
dne ounce of bitter almonds. Give them a 
ſcald in your jelly, and put them through a 
hair ſieve. Then put it into a China bowl, 
and the next day turn it 'out, ſtick it all over 
with almonds blanched and cut lengthways, 
and garniſh with flowers or green leaves. 
The third kind of blanc mange is called c/ear, 
and is thus prepared. Skim off the fat, and 
ſtrain a quart of ſtrong calf's feet jelly. Then 
beat the whites of four eggs, and put them to 
your jelly. Set it over the fire, and keep ſtir- 
ring it till it boils. Then pour it into a jelly 
bag, and run it through ſeveral times till it be 
clear. Beat an ounce of ſweet and the ſame 
quantity of bitter almonds to a paſte, with 
a ſpoonful of roſe-water ſqueezed through a 
cloth. Then mix it with the jelly, and add 
to it three ſpoonfuls of very good cream. Set 
it again over the fire, and keep ſtirring it till 
it be almoſt boiling. Then pour it into a 
bowl, ſtir it very often till it be almoſt cold, 
OLI | and 
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and then fill your moulds, having firſt wetted 
them. | ö 
: n 
INTO two quarts of ſpring water put a 
pound of hartſhorn ſhavings, and let it boil 
till it be reduced to a quart. Then pour it 
clear off, and let it ſtand till it be cold. Take 
the rind of three oranges pared very thin, and 
the juice of ſix, and let them ſtand all night 
in half a pint of ſpring water. Then ſtrain 
them through a fine hair ſieve, melt the jelly, 
and pour the orange liquor to it. Sweeten it 
to your taſte with double refined ſugar, and 
put to it a blade or two of mace, four or five 
cloves, half a ſmall nutmeg, and the rind of a 
lemon. Beat the whites of five or ſix eggs to 
a froth, mix it well with your jclly, and ſet 
it over a clear fire. Boil it three or four mi- 
nutes, then run it through your jelly bags ſeve- 
ral times till it be clear; but take great care 
that you do not ſhake it when you pour it into 
your bags, 
FRrUTT: mM'JE'LLY. 
TAKE a baſon, put into it half a pint of 
clear {tiff calf's fect jelly, and when it be et 
and ſtiff, lay in three fine ripe peaches, and a 
bunch of grapes with the ſtalk upwards. Put 
over them a few vine leaves, and then fill up 
your bowl with jelly. Let it ſtand till the next 
day, and then ſet your baſon to the brim in hot 
water. As ſoon as you perceive it gives way 
from the baſon, lay your diſh over it, and turn 
your jelly. carefully upon it, You may uſe 
flowers for your garniſh, | 
| | g CALF's 
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Put to it two large blades of mace, half a nut- 
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D. „ CALFr's FeeT IEK 
TAKE two calf's feet, and boil them in a 
gallon of water till it comes to a quart. When 
it be cold, ſkim off all the fat, and take the 
jelly up clean. Leave what ſettling may remain 
at the bottom, and put the jelly into a ſauce. 
pan, with a pint of mountain wine, half a pound 
of loaf fugar, and the juice of four lemons, 
Beat up fix or eight whites of eggs with a whiſk, 
then put them'into the ſaucepan, ſtir all well 
together till it boils, and let it boil a few mi- 
nutes. Pour it into a large flannel bag, and 
repeat it till it ruris clear. Then have ready a 
large China baſon, and put into it lemon-peel 
cut as thin as poſſible. Let the jelly run into 
the baſon, and the lemon-peel will give it an 
amber colour, and a fine flavour. Then fill 


your glaſſes. 


A TuRKEyY in JELLY. 

BOIL as fine a turkey as you can get, and 
= ſtand till it be cold. Have ready a jelly 
made thus : Skin a fowl, and take off all the 
fat; but do not cut it in pieces, nor break al] 
the bones. Take four pounds of a leg of veal, 
without either fat or ſkin, and put it into a 
well tinned faucepan. Put to it full three 
quarts of water, and ſet it on a very clear fire 
till it begins to ſimmer; but be ſure to ſkim it 
well, and take great care that it does not boil. 


meg, and twenty corns of white pepper, with 
a little bit of lemon-peel. Let it fimmer ſix 
or ſeven hours, and when you think the jets 
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be ſtiff enough, which may be known by taking 
2 little out to cool, be ſure to ſkim off all the 
fat, if any, but do not ſtir the meat in the 
ſaucepan. A quarter of an hour before it be 
done, throw in a large tea-ſpoonful of falt, and 
ſqueeze in the juice of half a fine Seville orange 
or lemon. When you think it be enough, 
ſtrain it off through a clean ſieve; but do not 
pour it off clean to the bottom, for fear of 
ſettlings. Lay the turkey in the diſh, in which 
you intend to ſend it to table, and then pour 
your jelly over it. Let it ſtand till it be quite 
cold, and then ſend it to table. A few naſtur- 
tium flowers ſtuck in different parts of it give 
it a pretty appearance; but theſe, as well as 
lemon, and all other kinds of garniſh, are 
merely at the will of fancy. All forts of birds 
and fowls may be done in this manner, and are 
very pretty diſhes for a ſupper or cold coly, = 
lation. _ 
GILIDED FISH h JELLY. ag 
FILL two large fiſh-moulds with AE. 
blanc mange, made as directed in the beginning 
Jof this chapter. When it be cold, turn them 
out, and gild them with leaf- gold, or ſtrew 7 
them over with gold and ſilver bran mixed. 1 
Then lay them on a ſoup- diſh, and fill it with 7 5 
thin clear calf's feet jelly, which muſt be ſo 1 
thin as to admit the fiſh to ſwim in it. If you 1 
have no jelly, Liſbon, or any kind of pale- made 1 
vine, will anſwer the purpoſe. Tos 
=_ Black CurRaAnT JELLY. 
= CATH ER your.currants on a dry day when 
they be ripe, ſtrip them off the ſtalks, and put 
. them 
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them into a large ſtew- pot. Put a quart of 
water to every ten quarts of currants, tie a paper 
over them, and ſet them in a cool oven for two 
hours. Then ſqueeze them through a very fine 
cloth, and to every quart of, juice add a pound 
and a half of loaf- ſugar broken into ſmall pieces. 
Stir it gently till the ſugar be melted, and when 
it boils, ſkim it well, Let it boil pretty quick 
for half an hour over a clear fire, then pour it 
into pots, and put brandy papers over them. 


RED CURRANT JELLY. 

GATHER your currants, and ſtrip them off 
the ſtalks, as above directed. Put them into 
a large ſtew- pot, tie paper over them, and let 
them ſtand an hour in a cool oven. Then ſtrain 
them through a cloth, and to every quart of 
Juice add a pound and a half of loat-ſugar 
broken into ſmall lumps. Stir it gently over a 
clear fire till your ſugar be melted, ſkim it well, 
and let it boil pretty quick for twenty minutes. 
Then pour it hot into your pots ; for if you let 
it ſtand to cool, it will break the jelly, and 
will not ſet ſo well as when it be hot. Put 
brandy papers over them, and keep them in a 
dry place. You may in the ſame manner, if 
you chooſe it, make a pretty jelly of half white 

and half red currants. 


2 RISRAND JELLY: 
TAKE four calf's feet, take out the great 
bones, and put the feet into a pot with ten 
uarts of water, three ounces of hartſhorn, the 
Fg] quantity of iſinglaſs, a nutmeg quartered, 
and four blades of mace, Boil it till it comes 
2» . 55 
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to two quarts, then ſtrain it through a flannel 
bag, and let it ſtand twenty-four hours. Then 
ſcrape off all the fat from the top very clean, 
ſlice the jelly, and put to it the whites of fix 
eggs beaten to a froth. Boil it a little, and 
ſtrain it through a flannel bag. Then run the 
jelly into little high glafles, and run every 
colour as thick as your finger; but obſerve, 
that one colour muſt be thoroughly cold before 
you put on another, and that which you put on 
muſt be but blood-warm, otherwiſe, they will 
mix together. You muſt colour red with 
cochineal, green with ſpinach, yellow with 
ſaffron, blue with ſyrup of violets, white with 
thick cream, and ſometimes the jelly by 
itſelf. i x0 
HEN and Click ENS in JELLY. 
HAVING made ſome flummery with plenty 
of ſweet almonds in it, colour part of it brown 
with chocolate, and put it into a mould of the 
ſhape of a hen. Then coloùr ſome more flum- 
mery with the yolk of a hard egg beat as fine as 


poſſible, and leave ſome of your flummery white. 


Then fill the moulds of ſeven chickens, three 
with white flummery, three with yellow, and 
one of the colour of the hen. When they be 
cold, turn them into a deep diſh, and put round 
them lemon- peel boiled tender and cut like 
ſtraw. Then put a little clear calf's feet jelly 
under them, to keep them to their places. Let 


it ſtand till it be ſtiff, and then fill up your diſh 


with more jelly. 5 
ne c HARTSHORN 
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HARTS HORN JELLY. 

TAKE half a pound of hartſhorn, and boil 
it in three quarts of water over a gentle fire til] 
it becomes a jelly. If you take out a little to 
cool, and it hangs on the ſpoon, it is enough. 
Strain it while it be hot, and put it in a well- 
tinned ſaucepan. Put to it a pint of Rheniſh 
wine, and a quarter of a pound of loaf-ſugar. 
Beat the whites of four eggs or more to a froth, 
ſtir it all together, that the whites may mix 
well with the jelly, and pour it in as if you 
were cooling it. Let it boil two or three 
minutes, then put in the juice of three or four 
lemons, and let it boil a minute or two longer. 
When it be finely curdled, and of a pure white 
colour, pour your jelly into a ſwan-ſkin jelly- 
bag over a bowl or a baſon. Strain it in this 
manner ſeveral times till it be as clear as rock- 
water, and then fill your glaſſes with a ſpoon. 
Have ready the thin rind of ſome lemons, and 


when you have filled half your glaſſes, throw 


your: peel into the baſon. When your jelly be 
all run out of the bag into the baſon, fill the 
reſt of the glaſſes with a clean ſpoon, and the 
lemon- peel Will give your jelly a fine amber 
colour. No rule is to be given for putting in 
the ingredients, as taſte and fancy only can de- 
termine it; but moſt people like to have them 
ſweet; and indeed wid are if they be 
not ſo. 
7: F L UN N R Rv. 

TA K E an ounce of bitter and the ſame quan- 

tity. of. ſweet almonds, put them into a ho, 


and pour over them ſome boiling water to make 


I the 
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the ſkins come off. Then ftrip off the ſkins, 
and throw the kernels into cold water. Take 
them out, and beat them in a marble mortar, 
with a little roſe-water to keep them from oiling, 
and when they be beat, put them into a pintiof 
calf's feet ſtock. Set it over the fire, and 
ſweeten it to your taſte with loaf-ſugar. As 
ſoon as it boils, ſtrain it through a piece. of 
muſlin or gauze, and when it be a little cold, 
putit into a pint of thick cream, and keep ſtir- 
ring it often till it grows thick and cold. Wet 
your moulds in cold water, and pour in the 
flummery. Let them ſtand about fix hours 
before you turn them out; and if you make 
your flummery ſtiff, and wet your moulds, it 
will turn out without putting them into warm 
water, which will be a great advantage to the 
look of the figures, as warm water gives a dull- 
neſs to the flummery. | 


FRENCH FLUMMERY. I 
BEAT half an ounce of iſinglaſs fine, put 
to it a quart of cream, and mix them well 
together. Let it boil ſoftly over a flow fire for 
a quarter of an hour, and keep ſtirring it all the 
time. Then take it off, ſweeten it to your 
taſte, and put in a ſpoonful of roſe-water, and 
another of orange-flower-water, Strain it, and 
pour it into a glaſs or baſon, or whatever elſe 
you pleaſe, and when it be cold, turn it out. 


GREEN MELON in FLUMMERY. 
PUT plenty of bitter almonds into a little 
ſtiff lummery, and add to it as much juice of 
ſpinach as will make it of a fine pale green. 
, | When 
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When it becomes as thick as goed cream, wet 
your melon mould and put it in. Then put a 
pint of clear calf's feet jelly into a large baſon, 
and let them ſtand till the next day. Then turn 
out your melon, and: lay it down in the middle 
of your baſon of jelly. Then fill up your baſon 
with jelly that is beginning to ſet, and let it ſtand 
all-night. The next day, turn it out the ſame 
way as the fruit in jelly. Mike a garland of 
flowers, and put it on your jelly. 
Sotonox's TEMPLE in PLUMMERY.: 
DIVIDE a quart of ftiffr flummery into 
three parts, and make one part a pretty thick 
clouf with a little cochineal hruiſed fine, and 
ſteeped in French brandy. Scmnpe an ounce of 
chocolate very fine, diſſolve it in a little ſtrong 
coffee, and mix it with another part of your 
flummery, to make it a light ſtghe colour: The 
laſt part muſt be white. Then Wet your temple 
mould, and fix it in a pot to nd even. Fill 
the top of the temple with redg flummery for 
the ſteps, and the four points with white. Then 
fill it up with chocolate flummery, and let it 
ſtand till the next day. Then looſen it round 
with a pin, and ſhake it looſe very gently.; but 
do not dip your mould in warm Water, as that 
will take off the gloſs, and ſpoil the colour. 
When you turn it out, ſtick. a; ſmall, ſprig of 
flowers, down from the top of every point, 
which will not only ſtrengthen it, but alſo givt 
it a pretty appearance. Lay round it rock candy 
ol 
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Eds and Bacon in FLUMMERY. 

MARE part of a pint of ſtiff flummery of a 
pretty pink colour with cochtneal. Then dip 
a potting-pan in cold water, and pour in red 
flummery to the thickneſs of a crown-piece ; 
then the fame of white flummery, and another 
of red, and twice the thickneſs of white flum- 
mery at the top. Remember that one layer muſt 
be ſtiff and cold before you put on another. 
Then take five tea-cups, and put a large ſpoon- 
ful of white flummery into each of them, and 
let them ftand all night. Then turn your flum- 
mery out of your potting-pots, on the back of 
a plate, with cold water. Cut your flummery 
into thin flices, and lay it on a China dith. 
Then turn your flummery out of your cups on 
the diſh, and take a bit out of the top of every 
one, and lay in half a preſerved apricot, which 


will confine the ſyrup from diſcolouring the 


flummery, and make it look like the yolk of a 
poached egg. You may garniſh with flowers, 
or what your fancy leads you to. | 


Ie A'\HrÞ»Gct HoG:.. | 
BEAT well in a mortar two pounds of 
blanched almonds, with a little canary and 
orange-flower-water to keep them from oiling. 
Having made them into a {tiff paſte, beat in the 
yolks of twelve eggs and ſeven whites. Put to 
it a pint of eream, ſweeten it with ſugar, and 
{et it on a flow fire. Keep it conſtantly ſtirring 
till it be chick enough to make into the form of 
a hedge-hog. Then ſtick it full. of blanched 
almonds, lit and ſtuck up like the briſtles of a 
RL Z hedge- 
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hedge-hog, and then put it into a diſh. Take 

a pint of cream, and the yolks.of four eggs beat 

up, and ſweeten them with ſugar to your palate. 

Stir them together over a {low fire till it be quite 

hot, and then pour it into the diſh round the 

hedge-hog, and let it ſtand till it be cold. 

oF op SAX DRY LAY i 

_. PUT into a ſtewpan ſome ſlices of lean veal 

and ham, with a carrot, and turnip, or two or 

E. three onions. Cover it, and let it ſweat on a 

| flow fire, till it be of as deep a brown as you 

would have it. Then put to it a quart of very 

clear froth, ſome whole pepper, mace, a very 

little iſinglaſs, and ſalt to your palate. Let it 

boil ten minutes, then ſtrain it through a French 

ſtrainer, ſkim off all the fat, and put it to the 

whites of three eggs. Then run it ſeveral times 

through a jelly-bag till it be perfectly clear. 
83801 1D SYL'LABU B's. 

PUT in a-pint -of white-wine to a quart of 

rich cream, the juice of four lemons, and ſugar 

it to your taſte. Whip it up well, take off the 

froth as it riſes, and put it upon a hair ſieve. 

Let it ſtand till; the next day in a cool place, 

then fill your glaſſes. better than half full with 

the thin, put on the froth, and heap it as high 

as you can. It will keep ſeveral days, and the 

| bottom look clear, | | 


SYLLABUB under the Cow. 
PU into a punch- bowl a pint of cyder and 
a bottle of ſtrong beer. Grate in a ſmall nut- 
meg, and ſweeten it to your taſte. | Then milk 
from the cow as much milk as will make a 
ſtrong 
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ſttong froth. Then let it ſtand an hour, ſtrew 
overit a few currants well waſhed, picked, and 


plumped before the fire, and it will be fit for 
Krervice. | 


WII T SYLLABUBS. 

RUB a lump of loaf-ſugar on the outſide of 
a lemon, put it into a pint of thin cream, and 
ſweeten it to your taſte. Then put in the juice 
of a lemon, and a glaſs of Madeira wine or 
French brandy. Mill it to a froth with a cho- 
colate mill, and take it off as it riſes, and lay it 
into a hair ſieve. Then fill one half of your 
poſſet-glaſſes a little more than half full with 
16 — wine, and the other half of your glaſſes a 

litgle more than half full with red wine. Then 
lay on your froth as high as you can; but take 
care that it be well drained on your fieve, other- 


wiſe it will mix with your wine, and your yla- 
bub will be thereby ſpoiled. 


LE NM ON SYLLABUBS. 
RUB a quarter of a pound of oe Wage 
upon the out-rind of two lemons, till | 
have got all the efſence out of them, and — 
put the ſugar into a pint of cream, and the 
ſame quantity of white wine. Squeeze in the 
Juice of both lemons, and let it ſtand for two 
hours. Then mill it with a chocolate mill to 
raiſe the froth, and take it off with a ſpoon. as 
it riſes, or it will make it heavy. Lay it upon 
a hair ſieve to drain, then fill your glaſſes with 
the remainder, and lay on the froth as high as 
you can. Let them ſtand all night, and they 
will be clear at the bottom. 
; | 2 2 EVE R- 
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EVERLASTING SYLLABUBS. 
TAKE half a pint of Rheniſh wine, half a 
pint of ſack, with the juice of two large Se- 
ville oranges, and put them into two' pints and 
a half of thick cream. Grate in juſt the yel- 
low rind of three lemons, and put in a pound of 
double- refined ſugar well beaten and ſift 
Mix all together, with a ſpoonful of orange- 
flower-water, and with a whiſk beat it well to- 
gether for half an hour. Then, with a ſpoon, 
take off the froth, and lay it on a ſieve to drain, 
and then fill your glaſſes. Theſe will keep bet- 
tex than a week, and ſhould always be made the 
day before they be wanted. The beſt way to 
whip a fyllabub is, have a fine large chocolate- 
mill, which you muſt keep on purpoſe, and a 
large deep bowl to mill them in, as this way 
they will be done the quicker, and the froth be 
the ſtronger. For the thin that be left at the 
bottom, have ready ſome calf's feet jelly boiled 
and clarified, in which muſt be nothing but the 
'calf's feet boiled to a hard jelly. When it be 
cold, take off the fat, clear it with the whites of 
eggs, run it through a flannel bag, and mix it 
with the clear that was left of the ſyllabub. 
Sweeten it to your palate, and give it a bail; 
then pour it into baſons, or what you pleaſe. 
When cold, turn it out, and it will be a fine 
flummery. 
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Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


T* making of ſyrups for preſerves, take care 
to pound your ſugar, and let it diſſolve in 
the ſyrup before you ſet it on the fire, as it will 
make the ſkim riſe well, and your ſyrup will be 
of a better colour. It is a great fault to boil any 
kind of ſyrups or jellies too high, as it makes 
them dark and cloudy. Never keep green ſweet- 
meats longer in the firſt ſyrup than directed, as 
it will ſpoil their colour; and the ſame precau- 
tion will be neceſſary in the preſerving of 
oranges and lemons. When you preſerve cher- 
ries, damſons, or any other ſort of ftone-truits, 
put over them mutton ſuet rendered to keep out 


the air; for if any air gets to them, it will give 


them a ſour taſte, and ſpoil the whole. Wet 


ſweetmeats muſt be kept in a dry and cool 
place; for a damp place will mould them, and 


a hot place will deprive them of their virtue. 
It is a good method to dip writing- paper into 
brandy, and lay it cloſe to the ſweetmeats, 
They ſhould bg tied well down with white pa- 
per, and two folds of cap-paper, to keep out 
the air, as nothing can be a greater fault than 
leaving the pots open, or tying them down 
careletsly. | 


GooOSEBERRIES. 


IF your intention be to preſerve your gooſe- 
berries whole without ſtoning them, take the - 


3 largeſt 


3 properly. 
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largeſt you can get, and pick off the black eye, 
but not the ſtalk. Then ſet them over the fire 
in a pot of water to ſcald, but take care they do 
not boil, for that will break and ſpoil them, 
When they be tender, take them up, and put 
them into cold water. 'Then take a pound and 
a half of double- refined ſugar to a pound of 
gooſeberries, and clarify the ſugar with water, a 
pint to a pound of ſugar, When your ſyrup be 
cold, put the gooſeberries fingly into your pre- 
ſerving- pan, put the ſyrup to them, and ſet 
them on a gentle fire. Let them boil, but not 
ſo faſt as to break them; and when they have 
boiled, and you perceive that the ſugar has en- 
tered them, take them off, cover them with 
white paper, and ſet them by till the next day. 
Then take them out of the ſyrup, and boil the 
ſyrup till it begins to be ropy. Skim it, and 
put it. to them again. Then ſet them on a gen- 
tle fire, and let them ſimmer gently till you per- 
ceive the ſyrup will rope. Then take them off, 
ſet them by till they be cold, and then cover 
them with brandy paper. Then boil ſome goole- 
berries in fair water, and when the liquor be 
ſtrong enough, ſtrain it out. Let it ſtand to ſet- 
tle, and to every pint, take a pound of double- 
refined ſugar, and make a jelly of it. When 
the gooſeberries be cold, put them in glaſſes, 
cover them with the jelly, and cloſe them down 


Green gooſeberries may thus be oreſerved.ir in 
imitation of hops. Take the largeſt green wal- 
nut gooſeberries you can get, and cut them at 
the loan] in Jour quarters. Leave them 


9111 whole 
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whole at the bloſſom end, take out all the ſeeds, 
and put five or fix one in another. Take a 
needleful of ſtrong thread, with a large knot at 
the'end ; run-the needle through the bunch of 
gooſeberries, tie a knot to faſten them together, 
and they will reſemble hops. Put cold ſpring- 
water into your pan, with a large handful of 
vine leaves at the bottom; then three or four 
layers of gooſeberries, with plenty of vine 
leaves between every layer, and over the top of 
your pan. Cover it ſo that no fteam can get 
out; and ſet them on a ſlow fire. Take them off 
as ſoon as they be ſcalding hot, and let them 
ſtand till they be cold. Then ſet them on again 
till they be of a good green, then take them off, 
and let. them ſtand till they be quite cold. Put 
them into a ſieve to drain, and make a thin ſyrup 
thus. To every pint of water, put in a pound 
of common loaf-ſugar, and boil it and fkim it 
well, When it be about half cold, put in your 
gooſeberries, and let them ſtand till the next 
day. Then give them one boil a-day for three 
days. Then make a ſyrup thus : To every pint 
of water put in a pound of fine ſugar, a ſlice of 
ginger, and a lemon-peel cut lengthways ex- 
ceedingly fine. Boil and ſkim it well, give your 
gooſeberries a boil in it, and when they be cold, 
put them into glaſſes or pots, lay brandy paper 
over them, and tie them up cloſe. 

Red gooſeberries are thus preſerved. Take a 
pound of loaf-ſugar, put it into a preſerving- 
pan, with as much water as will diſſolve it, and 
boil and ſkim it well. Then put in a quart of 
rough red gooſcberries, and let them boil a 
LOT} 5 7 4 | little, 
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little. Set them by till the next day, then boil | 
them till they look clear, and the ſyrup thick. 
Then put them into pots or glaſſes, an aver 
them Nah brandy paper. * N 
RASPBERRLES. 227 

IF it be the red fort of raſpberries you in- 
tend to preſerve, gather them on a dry day 
when they be juſt turning red, with the ſtalks 
on about an inch long. Lay them ſingly on a 
diſh, beat and fift their weight of double-refined 
ſugar, and ſtrew it over them. To every quart 
of raſpberries take a quart of red currant jelly 
juice, and put to it its weight of double-retined 
ſugar. Boil and ſkim it well, then put in your 
raſpberries, and give them a ſcald. Take them 
off, and let them ſtand for two hours. Then ſet 
them on again, and make them a little hotter. 
Proceed in this manner two or three times till 
they look clear; but do not let them boil, as 
| that will make the ſtalks come off. When they 
be tolerably cool, put them into jelly glaſſes, 
with, the ſtalks downwards. White raſpberries 
may; be preſerved in the ſame manner, only min 
white currant juice inſtead of red. 


CURRAN T's. 

RE D currants are thus preſerved in bunches. 
Stone them, and tie fix or ſeven bunches toge- 
ther with a thread to a piece of ſplit deal, about 
four inches long. Weigh the currants, and put 
their, weight of double-reſined ſugar into your 
toſſing- pan, with a little water. Boil it till the 
ſugan flies. Then put the currants in, juſt give 
them a, boil Phu 1 775 cover 8 _ dere n. | 
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Thetl take thera out, and either dry them or put 
them into glaſſes, with the ſyrup boiled up with 
a little of the juice of red currants. Pat andy 
paper over them, then other paper over that, 
and tie them down cloſe. 1 
If, you wiſh to preſerve white currants in 
bunches, proceed thus. Stone and tie them in 
bunches as above directed. Put them into the 
preſerving- pan, with their weight of double- 
refined ſugar beaten and finely ſifted. Let them 
ſtand all night. Then take ſome pippins, pare, 
core, and boil them, and preſs them down with 
the back of a ſpoon, but do not ſtir them. 
When the water be ſtrong of the apple, add to 
it the juice of a lemon, and ſtrain it through a 


| jelly- bag till it runs quite clear. To every pint 


of your liquor put a pound of double- refined 
ſugar, and boil it up to a ſtrong jelly. Then 
put it to your currants, and boil them till they 


look clear. Cover them in the preſerving-pan 
with paper till they be almoſt cold, and then 
put a bunch of currants into your glaſſes, and 


fill them up with jelly. When they be cold, 


Vet papers in brandy, and lay over them; then 


4 55 over them another paper, and tie them up 
cloſe. | | 


Currants are thus preſerved for tarts. To 


Wevery pound and a quarter of pickled currants 
nke a pound of +> Put your ſugar into a 
1 


Preſerving-pan, wi 


as much juice of currants 


Is will diſſolve it. As ſoon as it boils, ſkim it, 
Yad put in your currants, and boil them till 
they be clear. Put them into a jar, lay brandyx 
aper over them, and tie them down cloſe. 
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GREEN Corrine sf 


GREEN codlings will keep all che year, if 
preſerved in this manner. Gather them when | 
they be about the fize of a walnut, with the | 
Ralks and a leaf or two on them. Put a handful 
of vine leaves into a pan of ſpring-water; then 
put a layer of codlings, then of vine leaves, and 
fo on till the pan be full. Cover it cloſe that 
no ſteam can get out, and ſet it on a flow fire. 
As ſoon as they be ſoft, take off the ſkins with 
a penknife, and then put them in the fame water 
with the vine leaves, which muſt be quite 
cold, or it will be apt to crack them. Put ina 
little roach alum, and ſet them over a very flow 
fire till they be green, which will be in three or 
four hours. Then take them out, and lay them . 
on a fieve to drain. Make a good ſyrup, and 
give them a gentle boil once a day for three q 
days. Then put them into ſmall jars, with e 
MAY paper over them, and tie them up tight. { 


GOLDEN PIP PINS. 7 
HAVING boiled the rind of an orange Nit 
very tender, let it lay in water two or three 
days. Take a quart of golden pippins, pare, 
core, quarter, and boil them to a ſtrong jelly, 
and run it through a jelly-bag. Then take 
twelve pippins, pare them, and ſcrape out the 
cores. Put two pounds of loaf-ſugar into 4 
ſtewpan, with near a pint of water. When it 
boils, ſkim it, and put in your pippins, with Wl 
the orange rind in thin ſlices. Let them boil 
faſt till the ſugar be very thick, and will almoſt i: 
candy. Then put in a pint of the pippin jelly, 


and 
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and boil them faſt till the jelly be clear. Then 
ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, give it a boil, 
and put them into pots or glaſſes with the 
orange- peel. 


r 17 


thi GRAPES. 

PU Tinto a jar ſome cloſe bunches of grapes, 
but they muſt not be too ripe ; it matters not, 
whether they be red or white grapes. Put to 
them a quarter of a pound of ſugar-candy, and 
fill the jar with common brandy. Tie them up 
cloſe with a bladder, and fet them in a dry place. 


E Morello cherries may be preſerved in the ſame 
W manner. 


WALNUTS. 
sS WALNUTS may be preſerved either white, 
black, or green. To preſerve walnuts white, 
W pare them till the white appears, and nothing 
Welſe. As faſt as you do them, throw them into 
Walt and water, and let them lie there till your 
Wiugar be ready. Take three pounds of good 
Wl oat-ſugar, put it into your preſerving-pan, ſet 
Wt over a charcoal fire, and put as much water as 
Vill juſt wet the ſugar. Let it boil, then have 
eady ten or a dozen whites of eggs ſtrained and 
eat up to a froth. Cover your ſugar with the 
roth as it boils, and ſkim it. Then boil it and 
Lim it till it be as clear as cryſtal, and throw 
n your walnuts. Juſt give them a boil till they 
e tender, then take them out, and lay them in 
diſh to cool. When they be cold, put them 
n your preſerving-pot, and when the ſugar be 
warm as milk, pour it over them; and when 
ey be quite cold, tie them up. | 5 Fs 
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f < 1 | $ BUT | ' 4 1 
Jo preſerve walnuts black, you muſty, take 
thoſe of the ſmaller kind; pt them in ſalt 


and water, and change the water every day for 


nine days. Then put them in a ſieve, and let 
them ſtand in the air till they begin to turn 
black. Theſ put them into a jug, pour boilins 
water over them, and let them ſtand till the next 
day. Then put them into a ſieve, to drain, 
ſtick a clove in each end of your walnut, put 
them into a pan of boiling water, and let them 
boil five minutes. Then take them up, make a 
thin fyrup, and ſcald them in it three or four 
times a day till your walnuts be black and 
bright. Then make a thick ſyrup with a. few 
cloves, and a little ginger cut in ſlices. Skim it 


well, put in your walnuts, boil them five or fix 


minutes, and then put them into your jars. 
Lay brandy paper over them, and tie them down 
cloſe with a bladder. They will eat better the 
ſecond year of their keeping: than in the firſt, 
as their bitterneſs goes off with time. 

To preſerve walnuts green, you muſt wipe 


them very dry, and lay them in ſalt and water 
twenty-four hours. Then take them out, and 


wipe them very clean. Have ready a {ſkillet oi 


boiling water, throw them in, let them. boil a 


minute, and then take them out, Lay them on 


a coarſe cloth, and boil your ſugar as directed 


for the white walnuts ; then juſt give your wal- 


nuts a ſeald in the ſugar, take them up, and lay 


them to cool. Put them into your preſerving- 
pot, and proceed as directed for white wal- 
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C VMB ERS. 

TAKE the greeneſt cucumbers, and the moſt 
free from ſeeds you can get; ſome ſmall, to pre- 
ſerve whole, and others large to cut into pieces. 
put them into ſtrong ſalt and water in a ſtraight- 
mouthed jar, with a cabbage-leaf to keep them 
down. Set them in a warm place till they be 
yellow, then waſh them out, and ſet them over 
the fire in freſh water, with a little falt, and a 
freſh-'cabbage-leaf over them. Cover the 
very cloſe, but take care they do not boil. If 
they be not of a fine green, change your water, 
and that will help them. Then cover them as 
before, and make them hot. When they be- 
come of a good green, take them off the fire, 
and let them ſtand till they be cold. Then cut 


the large ones in quarters, take out the ſeeds - 


and ſoft part, then put them into cold water, 
and let them ſtand two days; but change the 
water twice every day to take out the ſalt. 
Take a pound of fingle-refined ſugar, and half 
a pint of water. Set it over the fire, and when 
you have ſkimmed it clean, put in the rind of a 
lemon, andan ounce of ginger, with the outfide 
ſcraped off. When your ſyrup be pretty thick, 


take it off; and when it be cold, wipe the cu- 


cumbers dry, and put them in. Boil the ſyrup 


once in two or three days for three weeks, and 


ſtrengthen the ſyrup, if required; for the 


greateſt ' danger of ſpoiling them is at firſt. 


When you 'put the ſyrup to your cucumbers, 
be ſure that it be quite cold. 9111 
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rr GAE Philos: 
PUT into a pan the fineſt plums you can 


get juſt before they be ripe. Put vine- leaves at 


the bottom of your pan, then a layer of plums, 
and thus plums and vine-leaves alternately till 
your pan be almoſt full. Then fill it with 
water, ſet them over a low . and when they 
be hot, and their ſkins begin to break, take 
them off, and take the ſkins off carefully. Put 
them on a ſieve as you do them, then lay them 
in the ſame water, with a layer of leaves be- 


tween, as you did at the firſt, and cover them 


very cloſe, fo that no ſteam can get out. Hang 
them at a great diſtance from the fire till they 


be green, which will be five or fix hours at 


leaſt. Then take them carefully up, lay them 
on a hair ſieve to drain, make a good ſyrup, and 
give them a gentle boil in it twice a day for 
two days. Take them out, and put them into a | 

fine clear ſyrup, put brandy paper over them, 


and tie them down cloſe. 


DAMS ON s. 

CUT your damſons into pieces, and put 
them in a ſkillet over the fire, with as much 
water as will cover them. When they be boil- 
ed, and the liquor pretty ſtrong, ſtrain it out, 
rf add to every pound of the damſons wiped i 
clean, a pound of fingle-refined ſugar. Put one i 
third-of your ſugar into the liquor, ſet it over i 
the fire, and when it ſimmers, put in the dam- 
ſons. Let them have one good boil, and take 


them off for half an hour covered up cloſc. 
Then ſet them on again, and let them ſimmer 


THO over i 


them out, put them in à baſon, ſtrew all the 
ſugar that was left on them, and pour the hot 
liquor over them. Cover them up, let them 
ſtand till the next day, and then boil them up 
again till they be enough. Then take them up, 
and, put them in pots ;, boil, the liquor till it 
jellies, and pour it on them hen it be almoſt 
cold. Put paper over them, and tie them up 
cloſe. | be 


| MorELLo CHERRIES. 
HAVING gathered your cherries when they 
be full ripe, take out the ſtalks, and prick 
them with a pin. To every pound of cherries 
put a pound and a half of loat-ſugar. Beat 
part of your ſugar, ſtrew it over them, and let 
them ſtand all night. Diſſolve the reſt of your 
ſugar in half a pint of the juice of currants, 
ſet it over a flow fire, and put in the cherries 
with the ſugar, and give them a gentle ſcald. 
Then take them carefully out, boil your ſyrup 


till-it be thick, and pour it upon your cherries. 


LE MON'S. | 

FIRST pare your lemons very thin, then 
make a round hole on the top, of the ſize of a 
ſhilling, and take out all the pulps and ſkins: 
Rub them with ſalt, and put them in ſpring- 
water as you do them, which will prevent their 
turning black. Let them lie in it five or ſix 
days, and then boil them in freſh ſalt and water 
fifteen minutes. Have ready-made a thin 
ſyrup of a quart of water, and a pound of loaf- 


ſugar. Boil them in it for five minutes once a 


day, 
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over; the fire after turning them. Then take 
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Gy, for four or five days, and then put them in 
a large jar. Let them ſtand” for fix or eight 
weeks, and it will make them look clear and 
plump. Then take thetn out of that fyrup, or 
they will mould. Make a {ſyrup of fine ſugar, 
put as much water to it as will diffolve it, boil 
and ſkim it, then put in your lemons, and. boil 
them gently till they be clear. Put them into a 
Jar with brandy paper over them, and tie them 
down cloſe. e 
| | ORANGES, _ MC 

CUT a hole out of a Seville orange at the 
ſtalk-end as large as a ſix- pence, and ſcoop out 
bel tips quite clean. Tie them ſeparately in 
muflin, and lay them two days in ſpring-water. 
Change the water twice every day, and then boil 
them in the muſlin on a flow fire till they be 
tender. As the water waſtes, put more hot 


Water into the pan, and keep them covered. 


Weigh the oranges before you ſcoop them, and 


to every pound put two pounds of  double- 
refined ſugar, and a pint of water. Boil the 


ſugar and water, with the juice of the oranges, 


to a ſyrup. Skim it well, let it ſtand till it be 


cold, then put in the oranges, and let; them 
boil half an hour. If they be not quite clear, 
boil them once a day for two or three days. 
Then pare and core ſome green pippins, and 
boil them till the water be ſtrong, of the apple; 
but do not ſtir them, and only put them down 
with the back of a ſpoon. Strain the Water 


through a jelly- bag till it be quite clear, and 
then, to every pint of water, put à pound of 


3 2 Adouble- 
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double refined fu gar, and the juice of a lemon 
{kraired, fine. Boil it ay to a ſtrong jelly, drain 
the oranges out of the ſyrup, and put them into 
glaſs jars, or pots of the ſize of an orange, with 
the holes upwards. Pour the jelly over them, 
cover them with papers dipped in brandy, and 
tie them cloſe down with a bladder. ou may do 


lemons in this manner, if you prefer it to the 
method before directed. 


STRAWBERRIES. 
ON a dry day, gather the fineſt ſcarlet ſtraw- 
berries, with their ſtalks on, before they be too 
ripe. Lay them ſeparately on a China diſh, 


beat and fift twice their weight of double- 


refined ſugar, and ſtrew it over them. Then 
take a few ripe ſcarlet ſtrawberries, cruſh them, 
and put them into a jar, with their weight of 
double-refined ſugar beat ſmall. Cover them 
cloſe, and let them ſtand in a kettle of boiling- 
water till they be ſoft, and the ſyrup be come 
out of them. Then ſtrain them through a 
- muſlin rag into a toffing-pan, boil and ſkim it 
well, and when it be cold, put in your whole 


ſtrawberries, and ſet them over the fire till they > 
be milk warm. Then take them off, and let $8 
them ſtand till they be quite cold. Then ſet 
them on again, and make them a little hotter, 
and do fo ſeveral times till they look clear; but 


do not let them boil, as that will bring off their 


ſtalks. When the ſtrawberries be cold, put 


them into jelly-glaffes, with the ſtalks down- 
wards, and fill up your glaſſes with the ſyrup. 
them down cloſe. 
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Put over them papers dipped in brandy, and tie 
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2 1. P1NE-ABPLES: 
; TAKE pine-apples before they be ripe, and 


lay them five days in ſtrong! falt and water. 


Then put into the bottom of a large ſaucepan 
a handful of vine-leaves, and put in your pine- 
apples. Fill your pan with vine-leaves, - and 
then pour on the ſalt and water they were laid 
in; Cover it up very clofe, and ſet them over 
a flow fire, Let them ſtand till they be of a 
fine light green. Have ready a thin ſyrup, 


made of a quart of water, and a pound of 


double-refined ſugar. When it be almoſt cold, 


put it into a deep jar, and put in the pine- 


apples, with their tops on. Let them ſtand a 
week, and take care that they be well covered 
with the ſyrup. It is a great fault to put any 


kind of fruit that is to be preſerved whole into 


thick ſyrup at firſt, as that makes it ſhrink, 
draws out the juice, and ſpoils it. When they 
have ſtood a week, boil your ſyrup again, and 
pour it carefully into your jar, leſt you break 


the tops of your pine-apples. Let it ſtand 


eight or ten weeks, and during that time give 
the ſyrup two or three boilings to keep it from 


moulding. Let your ſyrup ſtand till it be near 
cold before you put it on; and when your pine- 
apples look quite full and green, take them out 


of the ſyrup, and make a thick ſyrup of three 


pounds of double- refined ſugar, with as much 


Water as will diflolve it. Boil and ſkim it well, 
put a, few ſlices. of white ginger into it, and 


* 


when it be nearly cold, pour it upon your pine- 


; apples. Tie them down cloſe with, a bladder, 


* 
5 
MS 


and they will keep many years without ſhrinking. 
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B AR BE RRI ESS. 

IF you intend to preſerve your barberries for 

tarts, proceed thus. Having picked the female 

branches clean from the ſtalks, take their weight 

in loaf-ſugar, and put them in a jar. Set them 

in a kettle of boiling water till the ſugar be 


melted, and the barberries quite ſoft. The next 


day put them into a preſerving- pan, and boil 
them fifteen minutes. Then put them into jars, 
and tie them up cloſe. 

Barberries are thus preſerved in bunches. 
Having procured the fineſt female barberries, 
pick out all the largeſt bunches, and then pick 
the reſt from the ſtalks. Put them in as much 
water as will make a ſyrup for your bunches. 
Boil them till they be ſoft, then ſtrain them 
through a ſieve, and to every pint of the juice, 
put a pound and a half of loaf-ſugar. Boil and 
tkim it well, and to every pint of ſyrup put 
half a pound of barberries in bunches. Boil 
them till they look very fine and clear, then put 
them carefully into pots or glaſſes, and tie them 
down cloſe with brandy paper. 


QUINCE 8: 
"© QUINCES may be preſerved either whole, 
or in quarters in this manner. Having pared 
them very thin and round, (and cut into quar- 
ters, if you chooſe it) put them into a faucepan, 
fill it with hard water, and lay your parings over 
your quinces to keep them down. Cover yout 
ſaucepan cloſe that no ſteam may get out, and 
ſet them over a flow fire till they be ſoft, and of 
a fine pink colour. Then let them ſtand till they 


A a 2 be 


be cold. Make a good ſy rup of double: refined 
ſugar, and boil and ſkim it well. Then put in 
your quinces, let them boil ten minutes, then 
take them off, and let them ſtand two or three 
hours. Then boil them till the ſyrup looks 
thick, and the quinces clear. Then put them 
into deep jars, and with brandy paper and 
leather over them, tie them up cloſe. 


| PEACHES. 

LET your peaches be the largeſt you can 
get, but not too ripe. Rub off the lint with a 
cloth, and then run them down the ſeam with a 
pin, ſkin deep,. and cover them with French 
brandy. Tie a bladder over them, and let them 
ſtand a week. Then take them out, and make 
a ſtrong ſyrup for them. Boil and ſkim it well, 
then put in your peaches, and boil them till they 
look clear. Then take them out, and put them 
into pots or glaſſes. Mix the ſyrup with the 
brandy, and when it be cold, pour it on your 
peaches. Tie them cloſe down with a bladder, 
as your peaches will turn black, ſhould- the air 


A:P:RICOTS:; 


| 2 HAVING pared your apricots, thruſt out 


Me ſtones with a ſkewer, and to every pound of 
apricots put a pound of loaf ſugar. Strew 
part of it over them, and let them ſtand till the 
next day. Then give them a gentle boil three 
or four different times, and let them cool be- 
tween each time. Take them out of the ſyrup, 
one by one, the laſt time you boil them. 
Skim your ſyrup well, then pour it over your 
"5 E208 FEI; 72 | 1 1 155 apricots, 
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apricots, and tie them down cloſe with brandy 
paper and a bladder. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


DRYING and CAN DYING. 


Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


VERY kind of fruit, before you attempt 
to candy it, muſt be firſt preſerved, and 
dried in a ſtove, or before the fire, that none 
of the ſyrup may remain in it. Then, having 
boiled your ſugar to the candy height, dip in 
your fruit, and lay them in diſhes in your ſtove 
to dry. 'Then put them in boxes for uſe, and 
take care to keep them in places neither damp 
nor hot. 


CANDIED CaASSIA. 

TAKE as much of the powder of brown 
caſſia as will lie upon two ſhillings, with as. 
much muſk and ambergriſe as you think proper. 
The caſſia and perfume muſt be powdered to- 
gether. Then take a quarter of a pound of 
ſugar, and boil it to a candy height. Then 
855 in your powder, and mix it well together. 

our it into ſaucers, which muſt be buttered 
very thin, and when it be cold it will flip out. 


ORANGE MARMALADE. ._ 
CUT in two the cleareſt, Seville oranges you 
can get, take out all the pulp and juice into a 
baſon, and pick all the ſkins and ſeeds out of 
| 5 A a 3 | it, 


: 
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Boil the rinds in hard water till they be 
Witter, and change the water two or three times 
while they be boiling. Then pound them in a 
marble mortar, and add to it the juice and pulp, 
Then put them in the preſerving-pan with 
double its weight of loaf ſugar, and ſet it over 
a flow fire. Boil it rather more than half an 
hour, put it into pots, cover it with brandy 
paper, and* tie it cloſe down, 

APRICOT MARMALADE. 

ALL thoſe apricots that are not good enough 
for preſerves, or are too ripe for keeping, will 
anſwer this purpoſe. Boil them in ſyrup till 
they will maſh, and then beat them in a marble 
mortar to a paſte. Take half their weight of 
loaf ſugar, and put juſt water enough to it to 
diffolve it, Boil and ſkim it till it looks clear, 
and the. ſyrup. thick like a fine jelly. Then 


put it into your {wertrnent glaſſes, and tie it up 
cloſe, | 


TRANSPARENT MARMAL ADE. 

CUT very pale Seville oranges into quarters, 
take out the pulp, put it into a baſon, and pick 
out the ſkins and ſeeds, Put the peels into a 
little ſalt and water, and let them ſtand all 
night. Then boil them in a good quantity of 
ſpring water till they be tender, cut them in 
very thin flices, and put them to the pulp. To 
every pound of marmalade put a An þ and a 
half of double refined ſugar finely beaten, and 
boil them together gently for twenty minutes ; 
but if it be not clear and tranſparent' in that 
time, boil it flve or R minutes longer. Keep 
ſtirring 


* 
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ſtirring it gently all the time, and take care that 
you do not break the ſlices. When it be cold, 
put it into jelly. or ſweetmeat glaſſes, and tie 
them down tight with brandy paper, and a blad- 
det over them. | | 
+ Quince MARMALADE. | 
QUINCES for this purpoſe muft be full 
ripe. Pare them and cut them into quarters; 
then take out the core, and put them into a 
ſaucepan. Cover them with the parings, fill 
the ſaucepan nearly full of ſpring water, cover 
it cloſe, and let them ſtew over a flow fire till 
they be ſoft, and of a pink colour. Then pick 


out all your quinces from the parings, and beat 


them to a pulp in a marble mortar, Take their 
weight of fine Joaf ſugar, put as much water to 
it as will diſſolve it, and boil and ſkim it well. 


Then put in your quinces, and boil them gently 


three quarters of an hour. You mult keep 
ſtirring it all the time, or it will ſtick to the 
pan and burn. When it be cold, put it into 
fat pots, and tic it down cloſe. 
 _RasPeBERRY PASTE, 
TAKE a quart of raſpberries, maſh them, 
ſtrains one half, and put the juice to the other 
half. Boil them a quarter of an hour, put to 
them a pint of red currant juice, and let them 
boil all together till your raſpberries be enough. 
Then put a pound and a halt of double refined 
ſugar into a clean pan, with as much water as 
will diſſolve it, and boil it to a ſugar again, 
Then put in your raſpberries and juice, give 
them a ſcald, and pour it into glaſſes or plates, 
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Then, put, them into a ſtove to dry, _—_ turn 
them when, neceſſary. r. 


CURRANT Din. 


YOUR currant paſte may be either bod! or 


white, according to the colour of the currants 
you uſe. Strip your currants, put a little juice 
to them to keep them from burning, boil them 
well, and rub them through a hair ſieve. Then 
boil it a quarter of an hour, and to a pint of 
juice put a pound and a half of double refined 
ſugar pounded and ſifted. Shake in your ſugar, 
and when it be melted, pour it on plates. Dry 
it in the ſame manner as the above paſte, and 
turn it into any form moſt to your liking. 


GoosEBERRY PASTE. 

WHEN your red gooſeberries be full grown 
and turned, but not ripe, cut them in halves, 
pick out all the ſeeds, then have ready a pint 
of currant juice, and boil your gooſeberries in 
it till they be tender. Put a pound and a half 
of double refined ſugar into your pan, with as 
much water as will diſſolve it, and boil it to a 
ſugar again. Then put all together, and make 
it ſcalding hot, but do not let it boil.” Pour 
it into Pong Plates or glaſſes, and dry it as wr 
Fired, 


BURN T ALMONDS, 5 
PUT two pounds of almbade,; the ame 
quantity of loaf ſugar, and a pint of water, 
into a ſtewpan. Set them over a clear coal 
fire, and let them boil till you hear the almonds 


crack: Then take them off, and ſtir them 


about till they be quite dry. Put them in a 
; a ; 3 1 » _- % wire 
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wire'fieve; and ſift all the ſugar from them. 
Put the ſugar into the pan again with a little 
water, and give it a boil, Then put four 
ſp8nfuls of ſcraped cochineal to the ſugar to 
colour it, put the almonds into the pan, and 
keep ſtirring them over the fire till they be 
uite dry. Then put them into a glaſs, and 
they, will keep a year. 


1G 1 ORANGE CHiPs. 
PARE ſome of the beſt Seville oranges 
aſlant, about a quarter of an inch broad, and 


as many as you intend, put them into ſalt and 
ſpring water for a day or two. Then boil them 


tender, and drain them on a ſieve. Have ready 
a thin ſyrup, made of a quart of water, and a 
pound of fine ſugar. Boil them, a few at a 
time to keep them from breaking, till they 
look clear. Then put them into a ſyrup made 
of fine loaf ſugar, with as much water as will 
diffolve. it, and boil them to a candy height. 
When you take them up, lay them on a ſieve, 
and | grate double refined ſugar over them. 
Then put them in a ſtoye, or before the fire, 
to dry. 

GREEN GAGE PLuMs dried. 

HAVING made a thin ſyrup of half a pound 
of ſingle refined ſugar, and ſkimmed it well, 
ſlit a pound of plums down the ſeam, and put 
them in the ſyrup. Keep them ſealding hot 
till they be tender, and take care that they be 


well 


if you can keep the parings whole they will 
have a prettier effect. When you have pared 


in a large quantity of ſpring water till they be 
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well covered with ſyrup, or they will loſe their 
colour. Let them ſtand all night, and then 
make a rich ſyrup. To a pound of double 
refined ſugar put two ſpoonfuls of water, ſkim 
it well, and boil it almoſt to a candy. When 
it be cold, drain your plums out of the firft 
ſyrup, and put them into the thick ſyrup; but 
be ſure to let the ſyrup cover them. Set them 
on the fire to ſcald till they look clear, and 
then put them in a China bowl. When they 
have ſtood a week, take them out, and lay them 
on China diſhes. Then put them in a ſtove, 
and turn them once a day till they be dry. 


CHERRIES dried. 

STONE what quantity of morello cherries 
you pleaſe, and to every pound of cherries put 
a pound and a quarter of fine ſugar ; beat it 
and fift it over your cherries, and let them ſtand 
all night. Then take them out of your ſugar, Wi. 
and to every pound of ſugar put two ſpoonfuls pa 
of water. Boil and ſkim it well, and then put pa 
in your cherries. Let your ſugar boil over be 
them, the next morning ſtrain them, and to Midr 
every pound of the ſyrup put half a pound in 
more ſugar. Let it boil a little thicker,” then Med 

ut in your cherries, and let them boil gently. 

he next day ſtrain them, put them into 
a ſtove to dry, and mind every day to turn 
them, 


2147 Daus os dried. 
DAMS ONs for this purpoſe muſt be ga- 
thered when they be full ripe. Spread them 
on a coarſe cloth, and ſet them in a very cool 
1 0 | | Oven. 
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oven; | Let them ſtand a day or two; and if 
they be not then properly dried, put them in 


ter they will eat like freſh plums. 
Ap RICO TS dried. 


ut them into a toſſing- pan. Pound and ſift 
half a pound of double refined ſugar, ſtrew a 
little amongſt them, and lay the reſt over them. 
et them ſtand twenty-four hours, turn them 
three or four times in the ſyrup, and then boil 
them pretty quick till they look clear. When 
they be cold, take them out, and lay them on 
claſſes. Then put them into a ſtove, and turn 
them the firſt day every half hour, the ſecond 
day every hour, and ſo on till they be dry. 


PEACHES dried. 
GET the largeſt Newington peaches, and 
pare and ſtone them. Put them into a ſauce- 
pan of boiling water, let them boil till they 
be tender, and then lay them on a fieve to 
rain. Weigh them, and with their weight 
In ſugar cover them in the pan they were boil- 
ed in. Let them lie two or three hours, then 


tand all night; ſcald them well, and then take 
them off to cool. Then ſet them on again 
ill the peaches be thoroughly hot, and do this 
Vor three days, Then lay them on plates, and 
urn them eyery day till they be dry. 


GINGER 


for a day or two longer. Then take them out, 
lay them in a dry place, and even in the win- 


PARE and ſtone a pound of apricots, and 


boil them till they be clear, and the ſyrup. 
Pretty thick. Cover them cloſe, and let them 
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364 DRYING ard CANDYING. 
IN GER candied. 

"TAKE an ounce of race ginger grated fine, 
a pound of loaf ſugar beat fine, and put into a 
toffing-pan with as much water as will diffolve 
it. Stir them well together over a very flow 
fire till the ſugar begins to boil. Then ſtir in 
another pound of ſugar beat fine, and keey 
ſtirring it till it grows thick. Then take it off 
the fire, and drop it in cakes upon earthen 
diſhes.  'Set them in a warm place to dry, 
and they will be hard and brittle, and loo 
white. 


Lemon and ORANGE PEELs candied. 

TAKE either lemons or oranges, cut them 
long-ways, take out all the pulp, and put the 
rinds into a pretty ſtrong ſalt and hard water 
for ſix days. Then boil them in a large quan- 
tity of ſpring water till they be tender. Take 
them out, and lay them on a hair ſieve to drain. 
Then make a thin ſyrup of fine loaf ſugar, a 
pound to a quart of water. Put in your peels, 
and boil them half an hour, or till they look 
clear, and have ready a thick ſyrup, made of 
fine loaf ſugar, with as much water as will 
diſſolve it. Put in your peels, and boil them 
over a flow fire till you ſee the ſyrup candy 
about the pan and peels. Then take them out, 
and grate fine ſugar all over them. Lay them 
on à hair ſieve to drain, and ſet them in a ſtove, 
or before the fire, to dry. Remember when 
you boil either RmOns or oranges, veg to Caver 
ow 1 1 ort 907 18 
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6 ANGELICA 


ANGELICA candied. 
| CUT. your angelica in lengths when young. 
cover it cloſe, and boil it till it be tender. 


and boil till it be green. Then take it up, and 


1 


4 rr 


put a pound of ſugar, Put your ſtalks into an 


te 


9 


8 


them, and let them ſtand two days. Then 
Wboil it till it be clear and green, and put it in 
Wa cullender to drain. Beat another pound of 
ugar to powder, and ſtrew it on your angelica. 
Lay it on plates to dry, and ſet them in the oven 
Wafter the pies be drawn. 


— — — 
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AP. EX. 


ELEGANT ORNAMENTS for GRAND 
= ENTERTAINMENT. 4 


FLOATING ISLAND, 


\AKE a ſoup diſh, of a fize proportionate 
to what you intend to make; but a deep 
laſs, ſet ona China diſh, will anſwer the purpoſe 
Petter. Take a quart of the thickeſt cream 
au can get, and make it pretty ſweet with 


ne ſugar. Pour in a gill of ſack, grate in the 
ellow rind of a lemon, and mill the cream 
ill it be of a thick froth. Then carefully pour 
Je thin from the froth into a diſh. Cut a 


rench roll, or as many as you want, as thin 


Then peel it, put it in again, and let it ſimmer. 
dry it with a cloth, and to every pound of ſtalks 


Wcarthen pan, beat your ſugar, and ſtrew it over 
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as you can, and put a layer of it as light as poſ- 
ſible on the cream, then a layer of currant 
jelly, then a very thin layer of roll, then hart. 
ſhorn jelly, then French roll, and over that 
whip your froth, which you ſaved off the 
cream, well milled up, and lay it on the top 
as high as you can heap it. The rim of your 
-diſh you may ornament with figures, fruits, or 
ſweatmeats, as you pleaſe. This looks very 
pretty on the middle of a table, with candle; 
round it, and you may make it of as many 
different colours as you fancy, and according 
to what jellies, jams, or ſweetmeats you have. 


___ CHINESE TEMPLE or OBELISE. 
TAK E an ounce of fine ſugar, half an ounce 
of butter, and four ounces of fine flour. Boll 
the ſugar and butter in a little water, and when 
it be cold, beat an egg, and put it to the water, 
ſagar, and butter. Mix it with the flour, and 
make it into a very {tiff paſte. Then roll it a 
thin as poſſible, have a ſet of tins the form of 
a temple, and put the paſte upon them. Cut 
it in what form you pleaſe upon the ſeparate 
| of your tins, keeping them ſeparate till 
baked ; but take care to have the paſte exact) 
the ſize of the tins. When you have cut all 
the parts, bake them in a flow oven, and when 
cold, take them out of the tins, and join the 
parts with ſtrong iſinglaſs and water with 2 
camel's hair bruth. Set them one upon the 
other, as the forms of the tin moulds will di- 
rect you. If you cut it neatly, and the paſte 
be rolled very thin, it will be a beautiful * 
| | for 
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for a large table. If you have obeliſk moulds, 
you may make them the ſame way for an oppo- 
lite corner. Take care to make the pillars 


eruſhed by their weight. 
% or} GD B9ERT LSG LAND. 

FORM a lump of paſte into a rock three 
inches broad at the top. Then colour it, and 
ſet it in the middle of a deep China diſh. Set 
a caſt, figure on it, with a crown on its head, 
and a knot of rock candy at its feet. Then 
make a roll of paſte an inch thick, and ſtick it 
on the inner edge of the diſh, two parts round. 
Cut eight pieces of eringo roots, about three 
inches long, and fix them upright to the roll of 
paſte on the edge. Make gravel walks of ſhot 
comfits round the diſh, and ſet ſmall figures in 
them. Roll out ſome paſte, and cut it open 
like Chineſe rails. Bake it, and fix it on either 
ſide of the gravel walks with gum, and form 
an entrance where the Chineſe rails be, with 
two pieces of eringo root for pillars. 


MOON HIN E. 

HAVE a piece of tin in the ſhape of a half- 
moon, as deep as a half-pint baſon, and one in 
the ſhape of a large ſtar, and two or three leſſer 
ones. Boil two calf's feet in a gallon of water 
till it comes to a quart, then ſtrain it off, and 
when, cold, ſkim off the fat. Take half the 
jelly, and ſweeten it with ſugar to your palate. 
Beat up the whites of four eggs, ſtir all together 
oer a ſlow fire till it boils, and then run it 
=} #401111: F505 | 2. | through 


ſtronger than the top, that they may not be 
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through a flannel bag till clear. Put it in a 
clean faucepan,' and take an ounce of ſweet al- 
monds blanched, and beat very fine in a marble 
mortar, with two ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, and 
two of orange-flower- water. Then ſtrain it 
through a coarſe cloth, mix it with the jelly, 
{ſtir in four ſpoonfuls of thick cream, and ſtir 
it all together till it boils. Then have ready the 
diſh you intend it for, lay the tin in the ſhape 
of a half-moon in the middle, and the ſtars 
round it. Lay little weights on the tins to keep 
them in the place where you lay them. Then 
pour in the above blanc-mange into the diſh; 
and when it be quite cold, take out the tins. 
Then fill up the vacancies with clear calf's feet 
jelly. You may colour your blanc-mange with 
'cochineal and chocolate, to make it look like 
the ſky, and your moon and ſtars will then 
ſhine the brighter. You may put round it rock 
candy ſweetmeats for a garniſh. 73 5 
a A Disn F Snow. 
PUT twelve large apples into cold water, 
[ſet them over a flow fire, and when they be ſoft, 
pour them upon a hair ſieve. Take off the ſkins, 
and put the pulp into a baſon. Then beat the 
Whites of twelve eggs to a very ſtrong: froth, 
beat and ſift half a pound of double- refined 
ſugar, and ſtre it into the eggs. Then beat 
the pulp ſ of your apples to a ſtrong froth, then 
beat them all together till they be like a ſtiff 
ſnow, lay it upon a China diſh, and heapſ it 
up as high as you can. Set round it green knots 


mug , - * 1 3 
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of paſte, in ingtie of Chineſe rails, and ick 
4 ſprig of myrtle i in the middle of the diſh; 


OA RTIFiICrAL FRUIT. 

"AT. a proper time off the year, take care to 
fave'the ſtalks of the fruit, with the ſtones to 
them. Then get ſome tins neatly made in the 
ſhape of the fruit you intend to make, leavin 
4 hole at the top to put in the ſtone and ſtalk. 
They muſt be ſo contrived as to open in the 
middle, to take out the fruit, and there muſt 
alſo be made a frame of wood to fix them in. 
Great care muſt be taken to make the tins very 
ſmooth in the inſide, otherwiſe their roughneſs 
will mark the fruit; and that they be made 
exactly of the ſhape of the fruit they be intended 
to repreſent. A defect in either of thele points 
will not only give deformity to the artificial 
fruit, but likewiſe rob the artiſts of that honour 
they might otherwiſe acquire. Being thus pre- 
pared with your tins, take two cow-heels and 
a calf's foot. Boil them in a gallon of ſoft 
water till they be all boiled to rags, and when 
you have a full quart of jelly, ſtrain it through 
a ſieve. | Then put it into a ſaucepan, ſweeten 
it, put in lemon- peel perfumed, and colour it 
like the fruit you intend to imitate. Stir all 
together, give it a boil, and fill your tins. 
Then put in the ſtones and the ſtalks juſt as the 
fruit grows; and when the jelly be quite cold, 
open your tins, and put on the bloom, which 
Fu bes done by carefully duſting: on powder- 


An ingenious perſon may make great im- 
B b provement 


© \, 


370 ORNAMENTS. 
provement on theſe artificial fruits ; but it re- 
— 4 great nicety and long practice to perfect 


. 


em in it. | 
The hedge-hog, the hen and chickens in jelly, 
the Solomon's temple, and the eggs and bacon, 
&c. in flummery, already given in the fixth 
chapter of this part, may, with propriety, be 
claſſed among the elegant ornaments for a grand 
Entertainment, 
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MADE WINES. 1 
Preliminary Hints and Obſervations, 4 
. 8 5 9 
REA care and precaution are neceſſary 44 
in the making of wine, as it is frequently = 
ſpoiled by miſmanagement. If you let your «1 
wine ſtand too long before you get it cold, and + 
do not take great care to put your barm upon 1 
it in time, it will make it fret in the caſk, and a 


you will find it very difficult, if at all poſſible, 
to bring it to any degree of fineneſs. On the 3 
other hand, if you let your wine work too long 3 
in the tub, it will take off all the ſweetneſs and 
flavour of the fruit or flowers your wine be made 
from. Be careful to have your veſſels dry, and 
rinſed with brandy, and, as ſoon as the wine be 
done fermenting, to cloſe them up properly, 
BLACKBERRY WINE. 
HAVING procured berries that be full 
ripe, put them into a large veſſel of wood or 
None, with a cock ini it, and pour upon them 
as much boiling water as will cover them. As 
oon as the heat will permit you to put your hand 
BÞ'S into 
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ries: be broken. I then 1 covered 
kr oa berries bei ie de of 5 195 top, 
which. they uſyal] 2 in three or four days. 
e off t che clear into JAKE fn BI 
to every ten quarts of this Tiquor one pound 
1 f ſugar, Stir it well in, and let it ſtand to 
work, a week. or ten days, in another veſſel like 
che irt. Then draw it off at the cock through 
A jelly- bag into a large veſſel. Take four ounces 
zof iſinglaſs, and lay it to ſteep twelve hours in a 
int of white wine. The next morning, boil 
it upon a ſlow fire till it be all diſſolved. Then 
.take a gallon of your blackberry juice, put in 
"the difietved iſinglaſs, give them a boil together, 
ri pour all into the veſſel. Let it ſtand a few 
s to purge and ſettle, then draw it offs. and 
— it in a cool place. 


vb \GOOSEBERRY WIN x. 
1115 :GOOSEBERRIES, ſor this purpoſe muſt 
be gathered in dry weather, and When they be 
"only half ripe., Pick and bruiſe a peck of 
in a tub. Then take a horſe-hair e nd 
mb them as muchas poſſible without: breaking 
dhe ſeeds. When you have preſſed: out al Wo 
vice, to every ors: of in Tele PEE three 
pounds of fine dr 1 ſugar Stir all 
together till the 1 9 5 ed, and then 
put it into a veſſel. or 50. which muſt, be Aire 
Aled. +43, 1 it be ten o twelve gallans,, 
6) Nags: man 9, bug if it he e 
nd three weeks. t MAC 
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G A M 
clear! iquor — If it be a ten gallen b 
. ler it ka "three" months; If a>twetny 


geilen calk, four” 1 1 5 and then bottle 


1 An 1 1 
e BARL Gos BE EY WIN * 
„AKE as many. as you ' pleaſe of the beſt 
pearl, gooſeberties, bruiſe them, and let them 

Hand all night. The next morning reſs or 


ere them out, and let the liquor and to 


ſettle ſeven or eight hours. Then pour” "of the 
clear. from. the ſettling, and meaſure it as You, 
put it into your veſſel, adding to every three 
pints of liquor a pound of double- refined ſogat. 


Break your ſugar in ſmall lumps, and put it 


into the veſſel, with a piece of iünglaſs. Stir 
it up, and at three months end bottle it, i Bey 
| ting A lump of double-refined ſugar into very 
bottle. 4 

DAMS ON WINE. vs e, 


SATHER your damſons on a ry day, 8 


weigh them, 200 then bruiſe them. Put them 
inte a ſtein that has a cock in it, and to every 
| eig tp ounds, of fruit put a gallon of + water. 
755 il. the water, {kim' it; and put it ſcalding hot 
to your fruit. Let! it tand two days, then draw 
"I off, 57 ut it into a veſſel, and to every gal- 
| 405 of liquor put two pounds and's half of __ 
ſugar. 'Fill u the veſſel,” and-ſtop it cloſe; and 
the longer it ſtazids, the better, You may keep 
twelve. months i in the veſſel, Add then 5815 
putting a lamp of een into every bottle. 


iT 5 ek damfon is th eſt tor this purpoſe. | | 
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18100 98. 0 RANG E WIN. TI" T6211" 
TAKE f gallons of ſpring- water, and boil, 
it three quarters of an hour, with twelve 
pounds of the beſt powder ſugar, and, the 
Whites of eight or ten gg: well beaten, When 
I be. cold, put into it fix ſpoonfuls of yelt. 
Take the juice of twelye lemons, which, being 


- 


x = : 


In a tankard, and in the morning ſkim off 


l ey muſt. ſtand with two pounds of white 


t pe af put it into the water. Then add 
the juice and rands of fifty oranges, bat Os the 
white parts of the rinds, and then let them work 
all together for forty-eight hours. Then add 


twa.quarts of Rheniſh or white wine, and put 


it — 8 nach 
nien en tr . „ 19 ii 
Or you may make your orange wine wit! 
rains in this manner. Take thirty pounds of 


new Malaga raiſins. picked clean, chop them 
ſmall, and take twenty large Seville oranges, ten 
of, which you muſt pare as thin as 9 5 ing. 
oil about eight gallons of ſoft water till one 
hizd, of it be waſted, and let it cool a little. 
Then put five gallons” of it hot upon your 
6nd e e 
Mer it up, and when it be cold, let it ſtand 
4 ſtirring it once or twice a day. Then 
aſs jt through = hair here, and with 4 Pen 
1 as dry as you; Can. Put it in a rundlet fit 
or. it, and put to it the rinds of the other ten 


4 fh 0 the juice of twenty oranges, With a 
Pee hite ſugar. It muſt bo made the day 
efore yon tun it up, Stir it well together, 


_ and ice, Let it ſtand two months go 


clear, 


A. 
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clear, and then bottle it up. It will be deter 
at the end of the third year than'at the firſt,” 


PET OTE, a3 64 Wine: 
"PARE off the rinds of fix large lest cut 
them, and ſqueeze out the juice. Steep the 
rinds in the juice, and put to it a quart of 
0 Let it ſtand three days in an earthen 
pot e oſe ſtopped; then ſqueeze ſix more, and 
mix it with two quarts of ſpring-water, and as 
mych fugar as will ſweeten the whole. Boil 
the water, lemons, and ſugar together, and let 


it and till it be Kool, Then add a quart of 


white wine, and the other lemons and brandy, 


E51 mix them together, and run it throu * a 


flannel bag into ſome veſſel. Let it ſtand 
months, and then bottle it off. Cork Wear 
bottles well, keep it cool, and it will be fit to 
drink i in a month or fix weeks. 
Or you may make your lemon wine e to 
drink like citron water. Pare five dozen of 
lemons very thin, put the peels into five quarts 
of French brandy, and let them ſtand fourteen 
days. Then make the juice into a ſyrup with 
three pounds of ſingle-refined ſugar, and when 
the peels be ready, boil fiftcen gallons of water 
With forty Sf of fingle-refined ſugar forhalf 


an hour. Then put it into a tub, and when 


cool add to it one ſpoonful of barm, and let it 
work two days. Then tun it, and put in the 
bra dy, peels, and fyrup. Stir them all to- 
etl er, and cloſe up your caſk, Let it ſtand 


Pale rk as fine Aung ear eitron water. 
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iT ET your eu rrants be full ripe, and gathered 
on a dry day. Strip them, put them into a 
large pan, and bruiſe them with a wooden 


peſtle. Let them ſtand in a tub or pan twenty- 


four Hours to ferment, then run it through a 


pun fieye, and do not let your hand touch the 
iquor. To every gallon of this liquor put two 
Pounds and a half of white ſugar, ſtir it well 
together, and put it into your veſſel. To every 
fix gallons put in a quart of brandy, and let it 
ſtand fix weeks. If it be then fine, bottle it; 
but if it be not, draw it off as clear as you can 
into another veſſel or large bottles, and in a fort- 
night put it into ſmaller bottles. 


RAIS IN WINE. 

PUT two hundred weight of raiſins, ſtalks 
and all, into a large hogſhead, and fill it with 
water. Let them ſteep a fortnight, ſtirring 
them every day; then pour off the liquor, and 
| preſs the raiſins. Put both liquors. together 
into a nice clean veſſel that will juſt hold it, for 
it muſt be full. Let it ſtand till it has done 
hiſſing, or making the leaſt noiſe, then ſtop it 
| cloſe, and let it ſtand fix. months. Peg it, and 


if} ou find i it quite Clear, rack it off into another 


vellel. Stop it again cloſe, and let it ſtand three 
1 months longer. Then bottle it, and When vou 

ue at, K it off into a decanter. 
| GRAPE WINE. 


4 


f 10 


Bruiſe the grapes, let them ſtand a week with- 


aut ſtirring. and then oy rn fine. Put 8 


N 1} 


a gal- 
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by 10 2 gallon of grapes put a gallon. of water. 
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a gallon of the wine three pounds of ſugar, and 


then put it into A veſſel, but do not eh it till 
it has done hiſſing. — 0 f 
abo OH RN Wing. 
-W HEN your cherries be full ripe, pull tid 


off the ſtalks, and preſs them through a hair 


ſieve.” To every gallon of liquor put two pounds 
of 'lump-ſugar finely beaten, then ſtir it to- 
gethier, and put it into a veſſel, which muſt be 
filled; © When it has done working, and ceaſes 


to make any noiſe, ſtop it cloſe for three months, 


and bottle it off. 
"RASPBERRY WINE. 


"WITH che back of a ſpoon, bruiſe the fineſt 


raſpberries you can get, and ſtrain them through 
a flannel bag into a ſtone jar. To each quart of 
juice put a ound of double-refined ſugar, then 
Air it Fell together, and cover it cloſe, Let 
it ſtand three days, and then pour it off clear. 


Toa quart of juice put two quarts of white 
It will be fit for 


wine, and then bottle it off, 
drinking in a week. 


ION 2: Ar RIC OT WI k. 


TAKE three 0 of ſugar, and three 


FED of water; et them boil together, and 


im it well. 


P 


be tender. Then take them up, and when the 


liquor be cold, bottle it up. You may, if you 
8 after you have taken out the apricots, 
et the liquorhave a boil with a ſprig of flowered 


elaty in it. The apricots will make r 
end betvery good For preſent uſdm. 
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Then put in fix pounds of apri- 
.Cots pared and ftoned, and let them boil till they 
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PLUM Wi wt, 
TAKE twenty A of Malaga . 
pick, rub, and ſhred them, and put them into a 
ne Then take four gallons 525 water, boil it 
an hour, and let it . till it be no more than 
milk- warm. Then put in your raifins, and let it 
ſtand nine or ten days, ſtirring it once or twice 
each day. Strain out your liquor, and mix.it 
with two quarts of damſon juice. Put it into 
a veſſel, and when it has pop working, ſtop it 
up cloſe. Let it ſtand four or five months, INE 
then bottle it, 


- MuLBrERRY eve: | 
GATHBR your mulberries when they 
juſt changed e their redneſs to a ſhining 
lack, 21 be ſure you gather them.on a 'dry 
day, £17 ROE the ſun. has taken of the dew. 
Spread them PI on a fine cloth on a floor or 
table for twenty-four hours. Boil up a gallon 
of water to each gallon of juice you get out of 
them; then ſkim the water well, and add a lit- 
tle cinnamon ſlightly bruiſed. Put to each gal- 
low fix ounces of white ſugar- candy finely 
beaten; then ſkim and ſtrain the water, when it 
Is taken off and has ſettled; and put to it the 
juice of ſome more mulberries. To every gal- 
lon of the liquor, add a pint of white or Rheniſh 
wine. Let it ſtand in a caſk to purge 
for five or ſix days, and then and olf the Wine, 
15 ns Kon. . 7 
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pr two pounds of brown ſugar, and a 


rr * honey, to N gallon ef ans. 
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Boil them half an hour, and take off the ſcum. 
Put into the tub a handful of walnut leaves to 
every gallon, and pour the liquor upon them. 
Let it ſtand all night, then take out the leaves, 
and put in half a pint of yeſt. Let it work 
fourteen days, and beat it four or five times a 
day, which will take off the ſweetneſs. Then 
ſtop up the caſk, and let it ſtand ſix months. 


A Quince WINE. 275 
TAK E twenty large quinces, gathered when 


they be dry and full ripe. Wipe them clean with 
a coarſe cloth, and grate them with a large grate 


or raſp as near the cores as you can; but do not 
touch the cores. Boil a gallon of ſpring-water, 
throw in your quinces, and let them boil ſoftly 
about a quarter of an hour. Then ſtrain them 
well into an earthen pan on two pounds of 
double-refined ſugar. Pare the peel off two 
large lemons, throw them in, and ſqueeze the 
juice through a ſieve. Stir it about till it be 


very cool, and then toaſt a thin bit of bread: 


very brown, rub a little yeſt on it, and let the 
whole: ſtand, cloſe covered twenty-four hours. 


Then, take out the toaſt and lemon, put the 


wine in a caſk, keep it three months, and then 
bottle it. If you make a twenty gallon caſk, 


let it ſtand ſix months before you bottle it; and | 
remember, when you ſtrain your quinces, to 


wiring them hard in a coarſe cloth. 
 CLARY WIN. WR 
TAKE twenty-four pounds of Malaga 
raiſins, pick them and chop them very ſmall. 


Then put them into a tub, and to each pound 
929 Ln 1 OY. put 
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ut a quart of Water. Let them ſtce ten, or 
Nee guart ſtirring it 2 thy every 7 Dp 
mind to keep it covered. Then {train of 
5. it into a veſſel, with about half a Lag 15 
s of clary, when it be in bloſſom, Stop 
it i cl for fix weeks, and then bottle it off. In 
two or three months it will be fit to drink. As 
it is apt to have a great ſediment at bottom, it 
will be beſt to draw it off by plugs, or 49 it 
n high. 
BIRo WI VII "1 
THE beginning of March is the Galory for 


Sebevring the liquor from the birch-trees, while 


the ſap be riſing, and before the leaves ſhoot 
out; for when the ſap be come forward, and 
the leaves appear, the juice, by being long di- 
geſted in the bark, grows thick i coloured, 
which before was thin and clear. The method 
of procuring the juice is, by boring holes in the 


body of the tree, and putting in foſſets, which 
are uſually made of the branches of elder, the 
pith being taken out. Vou may, without hurt- 
ing the tree, if it be large, it in ſeveral 
places, four or five at a time, Jo 

ſave, from a good many trees, ſeveral gallons 


by that means 


every day. If you do not get enough in one 
day, the bottles in which it drops muſt be 


eorked cloſe, and roſined or waxed; however, 


make uſe of it as ſoon as you can. Take the 
.fap and boil it as long as any ſcum will riſe, 


-#rimming it all the time. To every gal lon of 
liquor — four paunds of - good ſugar, and the 


thin 2 of a lemon. Thin: boil. it Wit an 


41 


Hour, 
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hour, and keep ſkimming it well; Pour it into 
4 Clean tub, and when it be almoſt cold, ſet it to 
work with yeſt ſpread upon a toaſt. Let it 
ſtand Hive or ſix days, ſtirring it often. Then 
take a calk juſt large enough to hold all the li- 
quor,, fire a large match- dipped in brimſtone, 
and throw it into the caſk. Stop it cloſe till the 
match be extinguiſhed, then tun your wine, 
lay the bung on lightly till you find it has done 
working, then ſtop it cloſe, and after three 
months, bottle it. ZE 
Vou may make your birch wine with raiſins 
in this manner. To a hogſhead of birch water, 


take four hundred of Malaga raifins ; pick 


them clean from the ſtalks, and cut them ſmall. 
Then'boil the birch liquor for one hour at leaſt, 
ſkim it well, and let it ſtand till it be no warmer 


than milk. Then put in the raiſins, and let it 


ſtand cloſe covered, ſtirring it well four of five 
times every day. Boil all the ſtalks in a gallon 
or two'of birch liquor, which, when added to 
the other when almoſt cold, will give it an 
agreeable roughneſs, Let it ſtand ten days, 
then put it in a cool cellar, and when it be done 


hiffing in the veſſel, ſtop it up cloſe. It muſt 


ſtand at leaſt nine months before it be bottled. 
g 5 $ 25 WS 1 1 P V 1 N E. b mw 

„TAKE twelve pounds of ſugar, the juice of 

fl letnons, the whites of four eggs well beaten, 


and fix gallons of water. Put all together 'in a 
ketrle, and let it boil” half an hour, taking care 


to ſkit it well. Take 4 — of cowllips, and 
put them into a tüb, witli the thin peeling of 
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into a veſſel ju 
add to every gallon of juice half a pint of 
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Rx lemons. Then pour on the boiling Liquor 
and {tir them about, and when it be ahfbAt cold, 
put in a thin toaſt, baked hard, and rubbed 
with yeſt. Let it ſtand two or three days to 
Work. If you put in, before you tun it, fix 
outices of fyrup of citron or lemon, with a 


quart of Rheniſh wine, it will be a great addi- 


tion. The third day ſtrain it off, and ſqueeze 
the cowſlips ay «0 a coarſe cloth. Then 
ſtrain it through a flannel bag, and tun it up. 
Leave the bung looſe for two or three days till 
you be ſure it has done working, and then bun 

it down tight. Let it ſtand three months, and 
then bottle it. 4 


Ces ri ® & BS =, & i WOE 
TAKE as many turnips as you pleaſe, pare 
and flice them, put them into a cyder preſs, and 
preſs out all the juice. To every gallon of 
Juice put three 18 of lump ſugar, put both 

big enough to hold them, and 


4 


@ 


brandy. Lay ſomething over the bung for a 
week, and when you are ſure it has done work- 
ing, bung it down cloſe. When it has ſtood 
three months, draw it off into another veſſel, 
and when it be fine, put it into bottles. 


* Y 


ELDER WINE. 


GATHER your elder berries when ripe, put 


them into a ſtone jar, or ſet them in the oven, 
or a kettle of boiling water, till the jar be hot 


enough. Then take them out, and ſtrain them 


33 


175 A a hair cloth, wringing the berries, and 


PN, 


e Juice into a clean kettle, o every 
; quart 
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uart of juice, put a pound of fine Liſbon 
ſugar, then let it boil, and ſkim it well. When 
it be. 0 ear and fine, pour it into a jar, and when 
it be cold, cover it cloſe, and keep it till you 
make raiſin wine. Then, when you tun your 
raiſin, wine, to every gallon put half a vine of 
the elder ſyrup. This is more properly called 
elder raifin wine ; but if you would rather make 
it from the elder flowers alone, proceed thus: 
Take the flowers of elder, and take care that 
you do not let any ſtalks in. To every quart of 
flowers put one gallon of water, and three 
pounds of loaf-ſugar, Boil the water and 
ſugar a quarter of an hour, then pour it on the 
flowers, and let it work three days. Then ſtrain 


the wine through a hair ſieve, and put it into» 


4 caſk. To every ten gallons of wine add an 
ounce of ifinglaſs diffolved in cyder, and fix 
whole eggs. Cloſe it up, let it ftand fix months, 
and then bottle it. 


ts  Rosz Wine. 
"TAKE a well-glazed earthen veſſel, and put 
into it three gallons of roſe- water drawn with 
acold ſtill. Put into that a ſufficient quantity 
ol roſe- leaves, cover it cloſe, and ſet it for an 
hour in a kettle or copper of hot water, to take 
out the whole ſtrength and tincture of the 
roſes; and when it be cold, preſs the roſe- 


leaves hard into the I uor, and hong” freſh ONES 1 
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part. Then put it into 4 caſk, or other conve- 
nient veſſel, to ferment, and put into it 4 piece 
ty bread toaſted hard ald LY nnn ſt. 
et it ſtand about thirty days, when it wy be 
ripe, and have a fine flavour, having the whole 
ſtrength and ſcent of the roſes in it; and you 
nay greatly improve it, by adding to it wine 
1 ny ſpices. By this method of infuſion, wine 
of carnations, clove-gilly-flowers, violets, prim- 
roſes, or any other flower having a curious 
ſcent, may be made. 99 


a BARLEY Win E. | 

' BOIL half a pound - of French barley in 

three waters, and fave three pints of the lat 
water. Mix it with a quart” of white wine, 
half a pint of borage-water, as much clary- 
water, a little red roſe-water, the juice of five 
or fix lemons, three quarters of, a pound of fine 
ſugar, and the thin yellow rind of a lemon. 
Mix all theſe well together, run it through a 
ſtrainer, and bottle it up. It is pleaſant in hot 
WIE, and is very good in fevers. 


ENOLISH Fic Wins, 4 
, - TAKE the large blue figs when pretty ripe,. 
bY. = ſteep them in white wine, having made ſome 
ſlits in them, that they may ſwell and gather in 
the ſubſtance of the wine. Then ſlice ſome 
3 other figs, and let them ſimmer over a fire in 
<8 42 water till they be reduced to a kind of pulp. 
= Then ſtrain out the Water, preſſing the pulp 
hatds and/pour it as hot as poſſible on the figs 
at are imbrued in the wine. Let the quanti- 
«Ss Fry equal, but the water fomewbat 
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twenty -four hours, maſh, them 


Then, preſs the reſt, and if it be not ſweet 
enaugh, add a ſufficient quantity of ſugar to 
make it ſo. Let it. ferment, and add a little 
honey and ſugar-candy to it; then fine it with 
whites of eggs and a little iſinglaſs, and draw it 


off for uſe. | | 
roms © GinNGER WINE. 


_ BOIL ſeven pounds of Liſbon ſugar in four 
gallons of ſpring-water for a quarter of an 
hour, and keep ſkimming it well. When the 
liquor be cold, ſqueeze in the juice of two le- 
mons ; and then boil the peels, with two ounces 
of ginger, in three pints of water for an hour. 
When it be cold, put it all together into a bar- 


rel, with two ſpoonfuls of yeſt, a quarter of an 


ounce; of iſinglaſs beat very. thin, and two 


pounds. of jar raifins, Then cloſe it up, let it 
ſtand, ſeven weeks, and then bottle it. The 
ſpring is the beſt ſeaſon for making it. 

SYCAMORE WINE. 
. BOIL two gallons of the ſap half an hour, 
ind then add to it four pounds of fine powdered 


"> 


agar, Beat the whites of three eggs to a froth, 
and mix them, with the liquor; but take care 
that it be not too hot, as that will poach the 


a5 7 


F Sim it well, and boil it half an hour; 
Theh. tein it through' a hair ſieve, and let it 
Aang till next day: Then pour it clean from 
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Gegeben lde wipe and. gs, Let chem ſand. 
1 FE, en together) 
and draw off what will run without ſqueezing. 
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blankets. Then put it into the barrel, and 
leave the bung-hole open till it has done work- 
ing. Then cloſe it up well, and after it ek 
ſtood three months, bottle it. The fifth pa 
of the ſugar muſt be loaf; and if you Nike 
raifins, they will be a great FARO! to, i906 
Os | i 10 el 
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"xn ERE are different ſorts of 2 and 
theſe we ſhall deſcribe ſeparately. Sack. mead 
is made thus. To every gallon of water put 
fur pounds of honey, and boil it three uarters 
of an hour, taking care properly to ſkim it. 
To each gallon add half an ounce of hops, then 
bail i. it half an hour, and let it ſtand till 4 bhp 
day. Then put it into your caſk, and to thir- 
teen gallons of the above liquor add a quart of 
| brandy or ſack. Let it be lightly cloſed; till 
the fermentation be done, and then ſtop it up 
very cloſe. If it be a large caſk, you muſt not 
bottle it till it has ſtood a year. 

Walnut mead is thus made. To every gallon 
of water put three pounds and a half of honey, 
and boil them together three quarters of an 
hour. Then to every gallon of liquor put about 
two dozen of walnut leaves, pour your liquor 
boiling hot upon them, and let them ſtand all 
night. Then take out the leaves, put in 2 
ſpoonful of yeſt, and let it work, two or three 
days. Then make it up, and after it hay ſtood 
three months, bottle eb 5d- aids 5 4 

2 : Cowflip mead is made in this nes. To 
fifteen gallons of. Water put thirty e 
honey, 299 oil at. Wh "op Rink rn BE e waſted. 
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Skim it, take it off the fire, and have ready 
fixteen lemons cut in halves. Take a gallon of 
the liquor, and put it to the lemons. Put the 
reſt of the liquor into a tub, with ſeven pecks 
of cow lips, and let them ftand all night. Then 
put in the liquor with the lemons, eight ſpoon- 
fuls of new yeſt, and a handful of ſweet-brier. 
Stir them all well together, and let it work three 
or four days. Then ſtrain it, put it into-your 
caſk; and after it has ſtood fix months, you may 
bottle it. | 
As the following directions for making mead 
wine were communicated by a lady, we ſhall 
give them in her own words. To one hundred 
and twenty gallons of pure water, the ſofter the 
better, I put fifteen gallons of clarified honey. 
When the honey be well mixed with the water, 
I fill my copper, the ſame I uſe for brewing, 
which holds only fixty gallons, and boil it till 
it be reduced about a fourth part. I then draw 
it off, and boil the remainder 'of the liquor in 
the fame manner. When this laſt is about a 
fourth part waſted, I fill up the copper with 
ſome of that which was firſt boiled, and conti- 
nue botling it and filling it up, till the copper - 
contains the whole of the liquor, by which time 
it will of courſe be half evaporated. I muſt. 
obſerve, that in boiling, I never take off the 
ſcum, but, on the contrary, have it well mixed 
with the liquor whilſt boiling, by means of a 
jet. When this be done, I draw it off into 
under backs, by a cock at the bottom of the 
copper, in which I let it remain till it be only. 
ag warm as new milk. At this time I tun it 
HAN c 2 up, 
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up, and ſuffer it to ferment in the veſſel, where 
it will form a thick head, As ſoon as it is 
done working, I ſtop it down very cloſe, in 
order to keep the air from it as much as poſſi- 
ble. I keep this, as well as my mead, in a 
cellar or vault I have for the purpoſe, being very 
deep and cool, and the door ſhut ſo cloſe, as to 
keep out, in a manner, all the outward air: ſo 
that the liquor is always in the ſame tempera- 
ture, being not at all affected by the change of 
weather. To this J attribute, in a great mea- 
ſure, the goodneſs of my mead. Another pro- 
portion. I have of making mead, is to allow 
eighty pounds of purified honey to one hundred 
and twenty gallons of ſoit water, which I ma- 
nage in the making, in all reſpects, like the 
firſt above mentioned, and it proyes very plea- 
ſant, good, light drinking, and is by many 
preferred to the other, which is much richer, 
and has a fuller flavour; but at the ſame time it 
is more inebriating, and apt to make the head 
ach, if drank in too large quantities. I ima- 

gine, therefore, upon the whole, the laſt to be 
the proportion that makes the wholſomeſt liquor 
for common drink, the other being rather, When 
2 7 75 preſerved, a rich cordial, ſomething 

ike fine old Malaga, which, when in perfection, 
is juſtly eſteemed the beſt of the Spaniſh wines. 
Jchoole, in general, to have the liquor pure 
and genuine, though many like it beſt when it 
has an aromatic flavour; and for this purpoſe 
they mix elder, roſemary, and marjoram flow- 
ers with it; and alſo uſe cinnamon, cloyes, gin- 
zer, and cardamums, in various proportions, 
Nair 31 according 
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according to their taſte, * Others put in a mix- 


tiire'of thyme, elegantine, marjoram, and roſe- 
mary, with various ſpices ; but I do not approve: 


this laſt practice at all, as green herbs are apt 


to make mead drink flat; and too many cloves, 
beſides being very predominant in the taſte, 
make it of too high a colour. I never bottle 


my mead before it be half a year old; and when 


Ido, T take care to have it well corked, and 
keep it in the ſame vault wherein it ſtood whilſt 
in the caſk. | 

ETD F 
TAKE forty pounds of ſugar and nine gal- 
lons of water, boil it gently for two hours, 
ſkim it well, and put it into a tub to cool. 
Take two pounds and a half of the tops of 
balm, bruiſe them, and put them into a barrel 
with a little new yeſt; and when the liquor be 
cold, pour it on the balm. Stir it well toge- 
ther, and let it ſtand twenty-four hours, ſtir- 
ring it often. Then cloſe it up, and let it ſtand 
fix weeks. Then rack it off, and put a lump 
of ſugar into every bottle. Cork it well, and 
it will be better the ſecend year than the firſt. 

MOUNTAIN WINE. 

P ICK out the large ſtalks of your Malaga 
raiſins, - chop them very ſmall, and put five 
pounds of them to every gallon of cold ſpring 
water. Let them ſteep a fortnight or more, 
then ſqueeze out the liquor, and put it into a 
ſmall veſſel that will juſt hold it; but firſt fame 
it with brimſtone. Do not ſtop it up till the 
wſhog be over. 5 
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MADE WINE S. 


CY rRUS WINE. 

TD 0 mitte Cyprus wine, to nine gallons of 
water you muſt put nine quarts of the juice of 
the white elder berries, which has been preſſed 
22 from the berries with the hand, and 

ir. a ſieve without bruiſing the ker. 
Hy. the berries. Add to every gallon of 
liquor three pounds of Liſbon ſugar, and to the 
whole quantity put an ounce and a half of gin- 
ſliced, and three quarters of an ounce of 
cloves, Then boil all near an hour, taking off 
the ſcum as it riſes, and pour the whole to cool 
in an open tub, and work it with ale yeſt ſpread 
upon a toaſt of white bread, for three days; 
then turn it into a veſſel that will juſt- hold 
it, adding about a pound and a half of raiſins 
of the ſun ſplit, to lie in the liquor till you 


draw it off, which ſhould not be till the wing 
be fine. 


FRONTINIAC WINE. 

TAKE twelve pounds of white ſugar, ſix 
pounds of raiſins of the ſun cut ſmall, and fix 

llons of water, and let them boil an hour. 
Then take half a peck of the flowers of elder, 
when they be falling, and will ſhake off. Put 
them in the liquor when it be almoſt cold, and 
the next day put in fix ſpoonfuls of the ſy yrup 
of lemons, and four ſpoonfuls of ale yeſt.  T'wo 
days afterwards put it into a veſſel that will juſt 


hold it, and when. it has food two months, 
bottle it off. * 


„ 


ENGLISH 
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ENGLISH CHAMPYAGNx. 
O chrec gallons of water put nine pounds 
of, Liſbon ſugar, and boil the water and ſugar 
half-an hour, obſerying to ſkim it well. Then 
take a gallon of currants picked, but not bruiſ- 
ed, dea pour the liquor boiling hot over them. 
When it be nearly cold, put into it ſome 
barm, keep working it for two days, and then 
ſtrain it through a flannel, or ſieve. Put it into 
a, barrel that will juſt hold it, with half an 
ounce of iſinglaſs well bruiſed. When it be 
done working, ſtop it cloſe for a month, then 
bottle it, and in every bottle put a very ſmall 
lump. « os double-refined ſugar. This is excel- 
lent wine, and has a beautiful colour. 
SARAGOSA WINE, or ENGLISH SACK. 
PUT a ſprig of rue into every quart of wa- 
ter, and to every gallon put a handful of fennel 
roots. Boil theſe half an hour, then ſtrain it, 
and to every gallon of liquor put three pounds 
of honey. Boil it two hours, and ſkim it well. 
When it be cold, pour it off, and turn it into 
a caſk or veſſel that will juſt hold it. Keep 
it a year in the veſſel, and then bottle it. 


PALERMO WINE. 

10 every quart of water put a pound of 
158 raiſins, rub and cut them ſmall, and put 
ein to the water. Let them ſtand ten days, 
irring them once or twice every day. You 
may boil the water an hour before you put it to 
the raiſins, and let it ſtand to cool. At ten 
days end, ſtrain out the liquor, and put a little 

Fel to it. At the end of three days put it e 
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the veſſel, with, a ſprig of dried wormwood. 
Let it be ſtopt cloſe, and at the end of three 
months you may bottle it. 


5 VINO Po TI ICA 2 6. Role 

| STEEP the zeſt rinds of ſix oranges and ſix 
ens twenty-four hours in a gallon of good 
brandy, cloſe ſtopped. Boil a pound and a half 
of loaf ſugar in two gallons. of water a quarter 
of an hour, and clarity it with the whites of 
ten eggs. When it be cold, add the juice of 
twenty- -four oranges and five lemons tothe gal- 
Jon of brandy. Then mix all together, and 
ſtrain off the rinds. Put the liquor into a caſk 
well ſtopped, and after fix weeks draw it into 
bottles, when it will be fit for uſe, but will 
grow the better for keeping. 


RASPBERRY BRANDY. 
TAKE a pint of water and two quarts of 
brandy, and put them into a pitcher large 
enough to hold them and four pints of raſp- 


berries. Put in half a pound of loaf {ugar, and 


let it remain for a week cloſe: covered. Then 
take a piece of flannel, with a piece of N 
over it, and let it run through by degrees. 
wy be racked into other —— a week hoe, 
d then it will be perfectly fine. 


BLACK CHERRY BRAN DBT. 
STONE eight Pounds of black cherries, 
and put on them a gallon of the beſt brandy. 


Bruiſe the ſtones in a mortar, and then put them 


into your brandy. Cover them up cloſe, ang let 
them ſtand a month or fix weeks. Then abr 
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Morello cherries, managed i in this manner, make 
4 fine rich cordial. 


LEMON BRANDY. 

PUT five quarts of water to one gallon of 
brandy, -take two dozen of lemons, two pounds 
of the beſt ſugar, and three pints of milk. 
Pare the lemons very thin, and lay the peel to 
ſteep in the brandy twelve hours. Squeeze the 
lemons upon the ſugar, then put the water to 
it, and mix all the ingredients together. Boil 
the milk, and pour it in boiling hot. Let it 
_ twenty-four hours, and then ſtrain it. 


ORANGE BRANDY. 

PUT the chips of = Seville oranges 
into three quarts of brandy, and let them ſteep 
a fortnight in a ſtone bottle cloſe ſtopped. 
Boil two quarts of ſpring water with a pound 
and a half of the fineſt ſugar, near an hour ve 
gently.” Clarify the water and ſugar with the 
white of an egg, then ſtrain it through a jelly 
bag, and boil it near half away. When it be 
eold, ſtrain the brandy into the ſyrup. 


CHAP. II. 
CORDIAL WATERS. 


eee Hints and Obſervations, ... 


HEN your ſtill be a limbec, fill the top 
with cold water when you ſet it on, 


make « little paſte of flour and water, and cloſe 
TOY the 


the hattom ef your tl well with it. Take 
t care that your fire be not ſo hot as to 
make it boil over, as that will weaken the 
ſtrength of your water. You muſt frequently 
change yaur water on the top of your ſtill, and 
never let it be ſcalding hot, and your ſtill will 
drop gradually off. If you uſe a hot ſtill, when 
vou put on the top, dip a cloth in white lead 
and dil, and lay it well over the edges of - your 
ſtill, and a coarſe wet cloth over the top. It 
will require a little fire under it; but you muſt 
be ſure to keep it very clear. When your cloth 
be dry, dip it in cold water, and lay it on again; 
and if, your ſtill be very hot, wet another cloth, 
and lay it round the top. If you uſe a worm 
ſtill, keep the water in your tub full to the 
top, and change it often, to preyent it growing 
hot, All 6mple waters muſt ſtand two or three 
days before you work it, in order to take off 
the fiery taſte which the ſtil] gives it. 
S8 AGs-HEART WATER, 
TAKE four handfuls of balm, and a hand- 
ful of ſweet marjoram; roſemary flowers, clove 
gilliflowers dried, roſe-buds dried, and borrage 
flowers, of each an ounce; marigold flowers 
half an ounce, lemon- peel two ounces, mace 
and gardamum thirty grains of each, cinnamon 
ſixty grains, or yellow and white ſanders, of 
each a quarter of an ounce; ſhavings of hartſ- 
horn an ounce, and the peels; of nine oranges, 
Cut them in ſmall pieces, and pour upon them 
two. quarts of the beſt e the beſt 


white wine. Let it infuſe, three, or fopr days, 
e e e e 


being very cloſe ſtopped, in à cellar or cool 


lace. If you let it infuſe nine or ten days, 
it will be the better for it. Take a ſtag's heart, 
and cut off the fat; cut it very ſmall, and pour 
in as much Rheniſh or white wine as will 
cover it. Let it ſtand all night covered in a 
cool place, and the next day add the aforeſaid 
things to it, mixing it very well together, and 
adding to it a pint of the beſt roſe- water, and a 


pint of the juice of celandine. If you pleaſe, 


you may put in ten grains of ſaffron, and ſo put 
it into a glaſs ſtill, diſtilling in water, raiſing it 
well to keep in the ſteam, both of the {till and 


_CorDdiaAl WATER, | 

TAKE wormwood, horehound, feverfew, 
and lavender-cotton, of each three handfuls ; 
rue, peppermint, and Seville orange-peel, of 
each a handful. Steep them in red wine, or the 
bottoms of ſtrong-beer, all night. Then diſtil 
them pretty quick in a hot ſtill, and it will bea 
fine cordial to take as bitters. 


: ANGELICA WATER. 
TAKE eight handfuls of the leaves of ange- 


lica, waſh and cut them, and lay them on a 


table to dry, When they be dry, put them 
into an earthen pot, and put to them four quarts 
of ſtrong wine lees. Let it infuſe twenty-four 
hours, but ſtir it twice in the time. Then put 
it into a warm ſtill or an alembic, and draw it 
off. Cover your bottles with a paper, and 

rick holes in it, and let it ſtand two or three 
55 Then mix all together, ſweetcn it, 1 
rs when 
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when it be ſettled, bottle it "up," ank e 
Joſe,” 4 a 2 


Wl Bei ogg Wa TER. K 
"You UR peppermint muſt be gathered when 
it be full grown, and before it eas. Cut it 
in ſhort lengths, fill your ſtill with it, and 
cover it with water. Then make à good fire un- 
der it, and when it be near boiling, and the 75 
begins to drop, if your fire be too hot, draw a 
little from under it, as you ſee occaſion, to 445 
it from boiling over, or your water will be 
muddy, The flower your ſtill drops, the clearer 
and ſtronger will be your water; but do not 
ſpend it too far. The next day bottle it, and 
let it ſtand three or four days, to take off the 
fiery tafte of the ſtill. Then cork it Well, and it 
will keep a long time. 


ITS WATER. 
"TAKE the herbs agrimony, endive, fumi- 
„balm, elder- flowers, white-nettles, wa- 
e bank-creſſes, and ſage, of each three 
handfuls ; eyebright, bk he” and celan 
dine, of each two handfuls ; the roſes of el 
low-dock, red madder, fennel, THR radilh, 
and liquorice, of each three ounces; ſtoned 
raifins one pound; nutmegs fliced, winters- 
bark, turmeric, and galangal, of each two 
drams; carraway and fennel feeds, of each three 
ounces, and one gallon of milk,” Diſtil all 
0 fire in one dax. 
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. AT HER our red roſes ola they be dry 
full blown; pick off the leaves, and to 


every 
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eyery. peek put a quart, of water. Then put 
them into a cold ſtill, and make a ſlow fire un- 


der it; for the ſlower you diſtil it, the better it 
will be. Then bottle it, and in two or three 
ſe time you may cork it. 

Con pA Pop v Wikis. 2 

TAKE a peck of poppies, and two gallons 
of very good brandy. Put them together in a 
wide-mouthed glaſs, let them ſtand forty-eight 
hours, and then ſtrain them out. Stone a pound 
of; raiſins of the ſun, and take an ounce of co- 
riander ſeeds, an ounce of ſweet fennel ſeeds, 
and an ounce of liquorice ſliced. Bruiſe them 
all together, and put them into the brandy, 
with a pound of good powder ſugar. Let, 
them ſtand four or eight weeks, ſhaking it every 
day, then ſtrain it off, and bottle it up cloſe. 


PenNY-RoYaAL WATER. 


GATHER your penny-royal when it be 
full grown, and before it be in bloſſom. Then 


fill your cold {till with it, and put it halt full of 
water, Make a moderate fire under it, and 


diſtil it off cold. Then put it into bottles, 5 


and, after two or three days, cork it up cloſe. 


„ TREACLE WATER. 
TAKE four pounds of the juice of green 
walnuts; rue, carduus, marigolds, and balm, 
of each three pounds; roots of butter- bur, 
half a pound; roots of burdock, one pound ; 
angelica and maſterwort, of each, half a. pound ; 
leaves of ſcordium, fix handfuls ; Venice trea- 
cle and mithridates, of each half a pound; old 
| Canary Wine, two pounds; White wine vinegar, 
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fix pounds, and the ſame quantity of the juice 
of lemons. Diſtil all theſe in an alembic. 
The following was Lady Monmouth's me- 
thod of diſtilling this water: Take three ounces 
of hartſhorn, ſhaved and boiled in borrage- 
water, of ſuccory, wood-forrel, or feſpice-wa- 
ter ; or three pints of any of theſe waters boiled 
to a jelly, and put the jelly and hartſhorn both 
into the ſtill, Add a pint more of theſe waters 
when you put it into the ſtill. Take the roots of 
elecampane, gentian, cypreſs-tuninfil, of each 
an ounce ; bleffed thiſtle, called carduus, and 
angelica, of each an ounce ; ſorrel- roots, two 
ounces ; balm, ſweet-marjoram, and burnet, of 
each half a handful; lily-convally flowers, 
borrage, bugloſs, roſemary, and marigold- 
flowers, of each two ounces ; citron-rinds,. 
carduus- ſeeds, citron- ſeeds, alkermes berries, and 
cochineal, each of theſe an ounce. Prepare all 
theſe ſimples thus: Gather the flowers as they 
come in ſeaſon, and put them in glaſſes with a 
large mouth. Put with them as much good 
ſack as will cover them, and tie up the glaſſes 
cloſe with bladders wet in the ſack, with a cork 
and leather upon that, adding more flowers and 
ſac k, till you have a proper quantity. Put co- 
chincal into a pint bottle, with half a pint of 
ſack, and tie it up cloſe with a bladder under the 
cork, and another on the top, wet with fack. 
Then cover it up cloſe with leather, and bury 
it, ſtanding upright in a bed of hot horſe-dung, 
nine or ten days. Then look at it, and, if it be 
diſſolved, take it out of the dung; but do not 
open it till you diſtil, Slice all the roots, 15 
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che ſeeds and berries, and put them into another 
glaſs. Put no more ſack among them than ne- 
ceſſary; and hen vou intend to diſtil, take a 
of the beſt Venice treae le, and di ſſolve it 
in ſix pints of the beſt white wine, and three of 
red roſe- water. Put all the ingredients toge- 
chte or them, and diſtil them in a glaſs ſtill. 


100-010 LAVENDER WATER 

PUT a quatt of water to every pound of la- 
vender-neps. Put them into a cold ſtill, and 
make u ſlow fire under it. Diſtil it off very 
ſlowly, and put it into a pot till you have 
diſtilled all your water. Then clean your {till 
well out, and put your lavender-water into it, 
and diſtil it off as ſlowly as before. Then uy 
1 bottles, and cork it well. 


1 WalnuUuT WATER. SH 
BRVISE well in a large mortar a peck of 
fine green walnuts; put them into a pan with a 
handfal of balm bruiſed, and two A of 
good French brandy. Cover them cloſe, and 
let them lie three days. Then diſtil them in a 
cold ſtill; and from this quantity draw Tres 
Fun which you may do in a day. 


Ad MIRABILIS. 

TAKE cubebs, cardamums, galingal, aoves; 
mace,” nutmegs, and cinnamon, of each two 
W and bruiſe them ſmall, Then take a 
pin t of the juice of celandine, half a pint of 
theſe nice of ſpear-mint, arid the ſame Aegi 
of tlie juice of balm; flowers of meli lot, 
cowſlip, 1 borra , bugloſs, and mari- 
golds, , of * each three dra uns 17 ſeeds of fen nel, 


coriander- 


N 
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coriander, and carraway, of each two drachms ; 
two quarts of the beſt ſack, and a quart of 
white wine z brandy, the ſtrongeſt ang 
water, and roſe- water, of each a, pint. ſrulſe 
the ſpices and ſeeds, and ſteep them, with the 
Herbs and flowers, in the juices, waters, ſack, 
white: wine, and brandy, all night. In 
morning, diſtil it in a common ſtill paſted. up, 
and from this quantity you may draw off a gal- 
Jon: at leaſt. Sweeten it to your taſte with 
ſugar- candy, then bottle it . and keep it 4 
cool place. $540 eig 
+ © 'BLack: Cuznny —— 5979 


put to them the tops of roſemary; ſweet-marjo- 
ram, ſpear- mint, angelica, balm, and marigold- 
flowers, of each a handful; dried violets, an 
ounce ;- aniſe-ſeeds, and ſweet fennel- ſeeds, of 
each half an ounce bruiſed. Cut the herbs 
ſmall, mix all together, and diſtil them W in 
aà cold ſtill. | 


an Sun EI Warn ed 1 
8 TAKE ſcurvy-grafs, brook - lime, water- 
creſſes, Roman wormwood, rue, mint, balm, 
age, and clives, of each one handful; green 
merery two handfuls ; poppies, if freſh, half a 
peck ; but if they be dry, only half that quan- 
tity; cochineal and ſaffron, ſix- penny worth of 
each; anife- ſeeds, carraway- ſeeds, coriander- 
ſeeds; and cardamum- ſeeds, of each an ounce ; 
two ounces of ſcraped. liquorice, a pound of 
| ſplit figs, the ſame quantity of raiſins of the 
ſun ſtoned, e e berries bruiſed, 
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an dunce of beaten nutmeg, an ounce of mace 
brüjſed, and the fame of ſweet fennel-ſeeds alfo 
bruiſed; a few flowers of roſemary;' marigold, 
and lage. Put all theſe into a large ſtone jar, 
and put to them three gallons of French 
brandy, Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtand near 
the fire for three weeks. Stir it 'three times a 
week, and be ſure to keep it cloſe ſtopped, and 
then ſtrain it off. Bottle your liquor, and pour 
on the ingredients a bottle more of French 
brandy, Let it ſtand a week, ſtirring it once a 
day, then diſtil it in a cold ſtill, and you will 
have a fine white ſurfeit water. Though this 
is beſt made in ſummer, yet you may make it at 
any time of the year, if you live at London; 
becauſe the ingredients are always to be had 
there either green or dry. 


09% HY $TERICAL WATER: |. :- 
TAKE betony, roots of lovage, and ſeeds of 
wild parſnips, of each two ounces ; four ounces 
of roots of ſingle peony, three ounces of miſle- 
toe of the oak, a quarter of-an ounce of myrrh, 
and half an ounce of caſtor. Beat all theſe to- 
gether, and add to them a quarter of a pound of 
dried millepedes. Pour on theſe three quarts 
of mug wort water, and two quarts of brandy. 
Let them ſtand in a cloſe veſſel eight days, and 
then diſtil them in a cold till paſted up. You 
may draw off nine pints of water, and ſweeten it 
do your taſte. Mix all together, and bottle it up. 
ORANGE or LEMON WATER. 
PUT chree gallons of brandy and two quarts 
of ſack to the outer rinds of an hundred oranges 
* ; | D a . — or 
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or lemons, and let them ſteep in it one night. 
The next day diſtil them in a cold ſtill. A. gal- 
lon, with the pro e of peels, will be enough 
for one ſtill, and from that you may draw off 
better than three quarts. Draw it off till you 
find it begins to taſte ſour. Sweeten it to your 
taſte with double-refined ſugar, and mix the firſt, 
fecond, and third runnings together. If it be 
demon Water, it ſhould be Nerd, with two 
fains of ambergriſe, and one of muſk. Grind 
em fine, tie them in a rag, and let it hang five 
or ſix days in each bottle; or you may 2 into 
them three or four drops of tincture © amber- 
Sriſe. Be ſure to cork it Well. 


IMPERIAL WATER. 

TAKE a large jar, and put into it two 
ounces of cream of tartar, with the juice and 
peels of two lemons. Pour on them ſeven 
quarts of boiling water, and when it be cold, 
elear it through a gauze fieve, ſweeten it to 


your taſte, and "bottle it. The next Gay it will 
be fit for uſe. 


SPIRITS of WINE. PO 
PUT the bottoms of ſtrong beer, and any 
kind of wines, into a cold {till about three parts 
full.” Then make a flow fire under it, and take 
dare to keep it moderate, otherwiſe it will boil 

byer, the body being fo ſtrong that it will — 
to the to 95 the ſtill; and the ſlower 
diftil it, this ſtronger your ſpirit will be. a 
it into an earthen pot till you have done dit. 
ling, and then clean your ſtill well out. Then 
par he 1 2570 imo it, and diftil it YO as _ 
J 101 0 ore, 
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fore, till it be ſtrong enough to burn in your 
lamp. 4 Veftie it, and then cork it 1 


Pr vER WATER. 

ARE fix ounces of Virginia ſnake-root, 
four ounces of carduus-ſeeds and marigold- 
flowers, and twenty green walnuts; carduus 
water and poppy water, two quarts of each, and 
two ounces of hartſhorn. Slice the walnuts, 
and ſteep all in the waters a fortnight. Then add 
to it an ounce of London treacle, and diſtil the 
whole in an alembic paſted up. 
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FTER having given directions for the 

preparation of made wines and cordial 
waters, it would undoubtedly be thought an 
unpardonable omiſſion to paſs over malt liquors 
unnoticed, as the houſekeeper cannot be ſaid to 
be complete in her buſineſs without ſome know- 
ledge of this matter. We mean not, howeyer, 
to enter on the various branches of the brewery; 
as that would fill a volume of itſelf, and be 
very foreign to our preſent purpoſe. - All we 
intend is, to give the houſekeeper general di- 
rections for the managing and keeping ſuch 
ſtrong and (mall beer as; many be neceſſary: 1 in a 
numerous family. 


as one of the principal ſeaſons for brewing malt 


The month of March i is zegenally, conſidered 
D d 2 | liquor 
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liquor for long keeping ; ; and the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe the air at that time of the year is tempe- 
rate, and contributes to the good working or 
fer mentation of the liquor, which principally 
promotes its preſervation and good keeping. 
Very cold, as well as very hot weather, prevents 
the free fermentation or working of liquors ; ſo 
that, if you brew in very cold weather, unleſs 
you uſe ſome means to warm the cellar while 
new drink be working, it will never clear itſelf 
in the manner you would with; and the ſame 
misfortune will ariſe, if, in very hot weather, 
the cellar be not put into a temperate ſtate. 
The conſequence of all which will be, that 
ſuch drink will be muddy and four, perhaps 
beyond all recovery. Such misfortunes often 
happen, even in the proper ſeaſon for brewing 
and that owing to the badneſs of a cellar ; for 
when they be dug in ſpringy grounds, or lare 
ſubje& to damps in the winter, the liquor Wil! 
chill, and grow flat and dead. Where cellars 
are of this nature, it will be adviſeable to make 
your brewings in March, rather than in Octo- 
ber ; for you may keep ſuch cellars temperate in 
ſummer, but cannot warm them in winter. 
Thus your beer brewed in March will have due 
time to ſettle and adjuſt itſelf, before the 9094 
can materially injure it. | 

It is adviſeable to build your lian for ep 
ing liquor after ſuch a manner, that no external 
air can get into them; for the variation of the 
air abroad, were there free admiſſion of it into 
the cellars, would cauſe as many alterations in 
the — and would N them in ſo 

unſettled 
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unſtttled a ſtate, as, to render them unfit for, 
drinking. Some people, curious in theſe mat- 
ters, have double doors to their cellars, with a 
vigw that none of the external air may find a 
way inte them, and are amply repaid for their 
care and expence, by the goodneſs of their li- 
quor. The intent of the double door is, to 
keep one ſhut while the other be open, that the 
exernal air may be excluded. Such cellars, if 
they lie dry, as they ought to do, are ſaid to be 
gold in ſummer, and warm in winter; though, 
in reality, they are conſtantly the ſame in point 
of temperature. They ſeem, indeed, cold in 
hot weather, but that is only becauſe we go into 
them from a hotter air abroad; and the ſame 
mode of reaſoning will hold pool, with reſpect 
to their appearing warmer in winter. Hence 
it is evident, that they are only cold or warm 
comparatively, as the air we come out of is 
colder. or warmer. This ſhould be the pe- 
culiar property of a cellar, if we expect to have 
good liquor out, of it. As for the brewing 
part itſelf, that we ſhall leave to the brewers in 
the ſeveral counties in England, who have moſt 
of; them different manners even. of brewing 
honeſtly. What we ſhall principally touch 
upon, beides ſpeaking of cellaring, will relate 
to water, malt, hops, and the Proper Kexping of 
Wage: 1 
To ſpeak in general, the beſt Water is river- 
Water, ſuch as is ſoft, and has partaken of the 
air and ſun, for this cafily ipfinaatcs itſelf into 
the malt, and extracts its yirtucs., On the con- 
trary, bard; waters. a and bind the Pet 
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of the malt, ſo that its virtue is not freely com- 
münicated to the liquor. It is a rule with 
ſome, that all water that will mix with ſoap is 
fit for brewing, and they will by no 'means 

allow of any other; and it has been more than 
once experienced, that where the ſame quantity 
of malt has been uſed to a barrel of river-water, 
as to a barrel of ſpring- water, the river- water 
brewing has excelled the other in ſtrength above 
five degrees in twelve months. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved likewiſe, that the malt was not only the 
femme in quantity for one barrel as for another, 
But was the fame in quality, having been all 
mtaſared from the ſame heap. The hops were 


alſo the fame, both in quality and quantity, 


and the time of boiling equal in each. They 
were worked in the fame manner, and tunned 
and kept in the ſame cellar. Here it was evi- 
dent, that the only difference was in the water, 
and yet one barrel was worth two of the other. 
One thing has long puzzled the ableft 
brewers, and that is, when ſeveral gentlemen 
in the ſame town have employed the ſame 
brewer, have had the ſame malt, the ſame hops, 


and the ſame water, and brewed in the ſame 


month, and broached their drink at the ſame 
me, yet one has had beer extremely fine, 
rong, and well taſted, while the others have 
had hardly any worth drinking. There may 


de three reafons for this difference: One might 


be the difference of weather, which might hap- 
pen at the feveral brewings in this month, and 
mike at alteratibin the Working of the liquors. 
econdly, that the yeſt or barm might be of 
f. 514 different 
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different ſorts, or in different ſtates, wherewith. 
theſe liquors were worked; and, thirdly y, the 
cellars were not equally good. The goodneſs 
of ſuch drink as is brewed for keeping, in a 
great meaſure depends on the goodnels of the 
cellar in which it is kept. | 

The Dorcheſter beer, which is ſo much ad- 
mired, 1s, for the moſt part, brewed of chalky 
water, which is almoſt every where in that 
county; and as the foil is generally chalk, the 
cellars, being dug in that dry foil, contribute 
to the good keeping of their drink, it being of 
a cloſe texture, and of a drying quality, ſo as 
to diſſipate damps ; for damp cellars, we find 


by experience, are injurious to the keeping of 


liquors, as well as deſtructive to the caſks. A 
conſtant temperate air digeſts and ſoftens malt 
liquors, ſo that they taſte quite ſmooth on the 
palate; but in cellars which are unequal, by 
letting in heats and colds, the liquor is ſubject 
to grow ſtale and ſharp. For this reaſon it is, 
that liquor brewed for long voyages at ſea, 
ſhould be perfectly ripe and fine before it be 
exported; for when it has had ſufficient time 
to digeſt in the caſk, and is racked from the 
bottom or lee, it will bear carriage without 
wyury.” 

It has been obſerved, that in proportion to 
the quantity of liquor which is incloſed in one 
caſk,/ ſo will it be a longer or a ſhorter time in 
ripening: :/: A veſſel, containing two hogſheads 
of beer, nl require twice as much time to 

perfect itſelf as one of a hogſhead; and it is 
me by experience, that no veſſel ſhould 8 
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uſed. for ſtrong beer, which is intended to be 
kept, leſs than a hogſhead, as one of that quan- 
tity, if it be fit to draw in a year, has body 
enough to ſupport it two, three, or four years, 
if it have ſtrength of malt and hops in it, as 
the Dorcheſter beer has. 

One great piece of ceconomy is the 150 
management of ſmall beer; for if that be not 
good, the drinkers of it will be feeble in ſum- 
mer time, incapable of ſtrong work, and will 
be very ſubject to diſtempers. Beſides, when 
the beer be not good, a great deal will be thrown 
away. The uſe of drink, as well as meat, is 
to nouriſh the body; and the more labour there 
is upon any one, the more ſubſtantial ſhould be 
the diet. In harveſt time, the ill effects of bad 
beer among the workmen are viſible; and in 
great families, where that article has not been 
attended to, the apothecaries bills have amounted 
to twice as much as the malt would have come 
to, that would have kept the ſervants in ſtrength 
and good health. Beſides,” good wholeſome 
drink is ſeldom thrown away by ſervants; and 
thus the ſparing of a little malt ends in the loſs 
of the maſter. Where there is good cellaring, - 
therefore, it is adviſeable to brew a ſtock of 
ſmall beer in March or October, or in both 
months, to be kept in hogſhieads, if poſſible. 
The beer brewed in March ſhould not be tapped 
till October, nor that brewed in October, till 
the March following; having this regard to the 
quumtitys that a family, of the fame number of 
working perſons, will drinkqa third more : in. 
ſummer than in winter. 1p 
g A | It 
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IH Water happen to be of a hard nature, it 
may be ſoftened by expoſing it to the air and 
ſun, and putting into it ſome pieces of ſoft 
chalk to infuſe; or, when the water be ſet on 
to boil, in aner to be poured on the malt, put . 
into it a quantity of bran, which will help a q 
little to ſoften it. _ 

One thing more is to be mentioned, reſpect wn 
ing the preſervation of ſtrong beer, and that is, 
when once the veſſel be broached, regard ought 
to be had to the time in which it will be ex- 1 

pended; for, if there happen to be a quick R 
— for it, then it will laſt good to the very 1 
bottom; but, if there be likely to be but a ( [ 


flow draught, then do not draw off quite half ; 
before you bottle it, otherwiſe your beer will x 
grow-flat, dead, or four. This is obſerved ou 9 
much among the curious. mw” 

We ſhall now mention two or three particu- #2 
lars relative to malt, which may help thoſe who 1 


are unacquainted with brewing. In the firſt 
place, the general diſtinction between one malt 
and another is, only that the one is high and 
the other low dried. That which we call high- 
dried will, when brewed, produce a liquor of 
4 deep-brown colour; and the other, which is 
the low dried, will produce a liquor of a pale 
colour. The firſt is dried in ſuch a manner, 
as may be ſaid rather to be ſcorched than dried, 
and is far leſs wholeſome than the pale malt. It 
has: alſo, been experienced, that brown malt, 
although it be well brewed, will ſooner turn 
ſharp than the pale 180 if a be n 
brewed. 171% ft £14 1 
1 | os gen- 
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A gentleman of good 
brewer 
beft 


| renee in the 
ſays, that the brown malt makes the 
k when it is brewed with a coarſer river. 
water, fuch as that of the river Thames about 
London; and that like wiſe, being brewed with 
ſuch water, it makes very good ale; but that 
it will not keep above ſix months without turn- 
Ar ſtale, and a little ſharp, even though he 

2 bürtsen buffiels o che hogltead=l e 
A "it he has tried the high-dried malt to 
brew beer with for keeping, and hopped it ac- 
cordingly, and yet he could never brew it ſo as 
to drink ſoft and mellow, like that brewed with 
pale malt. There is an acid 33 in the high - 
dried malt, which occaſions that diſtemper com- 
monly called the heart- burn in thoſe that drink 
of the ale or beer made of rt. 

What we have here ſaid of malt is meant that 
made of barley ; for wheat-malt, pea- malt, or 
thoſe mixed with barley- malt, though they 
produce a high- coloured liquor, will keep 

years, and drink ſoft and e yet 


eig the mum flavour. 

people, who brew with en 
barley malt, put a bag, containing about three 
pints of wheat, into every hopſhead of liquor, 
and that has famed it, and made it drink mellow. 
Others have put about three pints of wheat-melt 
into a he ſhead, which has produced the fame 
effect. But all malt liquors, however well they 
may be beavied, may be:fpoiled by bad cellar- 
ing and be now: and then ſubject to ferment in 
the caſk, and conſequently turn thick and four. 
The beſt vray to help this, and bring the liquor 
N 4 to 
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to itſelf; is to open the bung of the caſk for 
two or three days; and, if that does not ſtop 
the fermentation, then put in about two or 
three pounds of oyſter-ſhells, waſhed, dried 
well in an oven, and then beaten to fine pow- 
der. Stir it a little, and it will preſently ſettle 
the liquor, make it fine, and take off the ſharp 
taſte; As ſoon as that be done, draw it off into 
another veſſel, and put a ſmall bag of wheat or 
wheat-malt into it, as before directed, or in 
ortion to the ſize of the veſſel. Sometimes 
ſuch! fermentations will happen in liquor by 
change of weather, if it be in a bad cellar, and 
will, in a few months, fall fine of itſelf, and 
grow mellow. | 
 High-dried malt ſhould not be uſed in brew- 
ing, till it has been ground ten days or a fort- 
night, as it then yields much ſtronger drink T 
than the ſame quantity of malt juſt ground; 3 
but, if you deſign to keep malt ground ſome tþ 
time before you uſe it, you muſt take care to 
keep it very dry, and the air at that time muſt 
alſo be dry. As for pale malt, which has not 
partaken fo much of the fire, it muſt not re- 
main ground above a week before you uſe it. 
As for hops, the neweſt are much the beft, 
though they will remain very good two years; 
but after that they begin to decay and loſe their 
good flavour, unleſs great quantities are kept 
together, in which caſe they will keep much 
longer good than in ſmall quantities. Theſe, 
for their better preſervation, ſhould be kept in 
a very dry place; though the dealers in them 
rather! choofe ſueh places as are moderately be- 
be | tween 
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tween moiſt and dry, that they may not loſe 
any of their weight. „Notice, muſt here be 
taken of a method which has been uſed to ſtale 
and decayed hops, to make them recover their 
bitterneſs; and this is, to unbag tbem, and 
ſprinkle, them with aloes and water, Which, 
When it has proved a bad hop year, has ſpoiled 
reat quantities of malt liquor about London; 
r, even where the water, the malt, the brew- 
er, and the cellars, be each good, a bad hop 
will ſpoil all. Hence it is evident, that-eyery 
ane of theſe particulars ſhould be well choſen 
%ctore the brewing be ſet about, or elſe you 
muſt expect but a bad account of your labour. 
So Likewiſe the yeſt or barm which you work 
your liquor with, muſt. be well conſidered, or 

2 good brewing may be ſpoiled by that, alone. 
— always to be provided with every 
material before you begin your breripgf as the 
Vent will not wait for any thing. 

It is a practice in ſome; places remote -from 
towns, to dip whiſks into yeſt, then beat it 
well, and ſo hang up the whitks with the1yct 
in them to dry; and if there be no brewing 
till two months afterwards, the beating and 
ſtirring one of theſe new whiſſes in new wort 
will raiſe a working or a fermentation in it. 
It is a rule, that all liquor ſhould. be worked 
well in the tun, or keel, before it be put into 
the veſſel, otherwiſe it will not eaſily grow fine. 
dome follow the rule of beating down, the yell 
peetty often while, it is in the tun, and cep it 
there Working for two or three days, obſerving 
6 veſſel * ee Ates 
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to full. This liquor is commonly very fine, 
whereas that which is put into the veſſel quick - 
ly after it is brewed, Will not be fine in many 
months. „aeg 5 

With reſpect to 08 ſeaſon fir brewigz Bebe 
to keep, it is to be obſerved, that if the cellars 
be ſubject to the heat of the ſun, or warm 
ſummer air, it will be beſt to brew in October, 
that the liquor may have time to digeſt before 
the warm ſeaſon come on; and if cellars be 
inclinable to damps, and to receive water, the 
beſt time will be to brew in March. Someg 
experienced brewers always chooſe to brew 
with the pale malt in March, and the brown 
in October; for they ſuppoſe, that the pale 
malt, being made with a leſs degree of fire than 
the other, wants the ſummer ſun to ripen it; 
and ſo, on the contrary, the brown, having 
had a larger ſhare of the fire to dry it, is more 
capable of defending itſelf againſt the cold of 
the winter ſeaſon. But theſe are merely mat- 
ters of opinion. 

However careful you may have been in at- 
eending to all the preceding particulars, yet, if 4 
the caſks be not in good order, ſtill the brew- 14 
ing may be ſpoiled. New caſks are apt to give 4 
liquor a bad dae; if they be not well ſcalded 
and ſeaſoned ſeveral days ſucceſſively before 
they befuſed. As to old caſks, if they ſtand 
aty” time our of uſe, they KO! the 44 to grow 
muſty, ! GH anizzod 
There fox: remains little more to be ſaid 
concerning the er of malt liquors, 
Vu that of bottling it. The bottles muſt firſt 
= be 
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be well cleaned and dried ; for wet bottles will 
make the liquor turn mouldly or mothery, as 
they call it; and by wet bottles a great deal 
of good beer has been ſpoiled. Though the 
bottles be clean and dry, yet, if the corks be 
not new and ſound, the liquor will be ſtill 
liable to be damaged; for, if the air can get 
into the bottles, the liquor will grow flat, and 
will never riſe. Many who flattered themſelves 
that they knew how to be ſaving, by uſing old 
corks on this occaſion, have ſpoiled as much 
giquor as ſtood them in four or five pounds, 
only for want of laying out three or four ſhil- 
lings. Tf bottles be corked as they ſhould be, 
it will be difficult to pull out the cork without 
a ſcrew; and to be ſure to draw the cork with- 
out breaking, the ſcrew ought to go through 
the cork, and then the air muſt neceffarily find 
a paſſage where the ſcrew has paſſed, and there- 
fore the cork muſt be good for nothing. If a 
cork has once been in a bottle, though it has 
not been drawn with a ſcrew, yet that cork 
will turn muſty as ſoon as it be expoſed to the 
air, and will communicate its ill flavour to the 
bottle in which it be next put, and ſpoil the 
liquor that way. In the choice of corks, take 
thoſe that are ſoft and clear from ſpecks.” 
"You may alſo obſerve, in the bottling of 
liquor, that the top and middle of the hogſhead 
are the ſtrongeſt, and will ſooner riſe in the 
bottles than the bottom. When once you be- 
gin to bottle a veſſel of any liquor, be ſure not 


to leave it till all be completed, other wiſe it 
* have different taſtes. 


If 
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If you find that a veſſel. of liquor begins to 
grow, flat whil{t it is in common draught, bottle 
it, and into every bottle put a piece of loaf 
gar of about the ſize of a walnut, which will 
make it riſe and come to itſelf: and, to forward 
its ripening, you may ſet ſome bottles in hay 
in a Warm place; but ſtraw will not aſſiſt its 
SS or Liv ro nn id off 
Where there are not good cellars, holes have 
heen ſunk in the ground, and large oil jars put 
into them, and the earth filled cloſe about the 
ſides. One of theſe jars may hold about a dozen 
quart bottles, and will keep the liquor very 
well; but the tops of the jars muſt he kept 
cloſe; covered up. In winter time, when the 
weather is froſty, ſhut up all the lights or win- 
dows. of your cellars, and cover them cloſe with 
freſh horſe dung, or horſe litter; but it is much 
better to have no lights or windows at all to 
any,cellar, for the reaſons before given. | 
Should you have an opportunity of brewing 
a.good, ſtock of ſmall beer in March and Octo- 
ber, ſome of it may be bottled at fix months 
end, putting-into every bottle a lump of loaf 
ſugar; This will be a very refreſhing drink in 


the ſummer. Or, if you happen to brew in | 
ſummer, and are deſirous of briſk ſmall beer, - 
as ſoon as it be done working, bottle it as above 1 
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SECTION I. 


. Conſtderations on. C ulinary Poiſons. 


"2 .* 


HOUGH we have already, in different 
parts of this work, occaſionally retninded 
the houſekeeper and cook of the fatal conſe- 


quences attending coppers and ſaucepans not 
being properly tinned, yet we ſhall here enter 
on a particular enquiry into the nature and pro- 


perty of culinary poiſons, for the information 
and ſatisfaction of thoſe who may wiſh to have 
a more perfect knowledge of ſuch important 
matters. | 


By the uſe of copper veſſels for dreſſing our 
food, we are daily expoſed to the danger of 
poiſon; and even the very air of a kitchen, 


* 0 


abounding with oleaginous and ſaline particles, 


diſpoſes thoſe veſſels to diſſolution before they 
be uſed. Copper, when handled, yields an 
offenſive ſmell; and, if touched with the tongue, 
has a ſharp pungent taſte, and even excites a 

- . nauſea, Verdigriſe is nothing but a ſolution 
of this metal by vegetable acids; and it is well 
known, that a very ſmall quantity of this ſolu- 
tion will produce cholics, vomitings, intolera- 


ble 
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ble thirſt, univerſal convulſions, and other dan- 
gerous ſymptoms. If theſe effects, and the 
prodigious diviſibility of this metal be conſi- 
dered, thete can be no doubt of its being a vio- 
lent and ſubtle poiſon. Water, by ſtanding 
ſome time in a copper veſſel, becomes impreg- 
nated with verdigriſe, as may be demonſtrated 
by throwing into it a ſmall quantity of any vo- 
latile alkali, which will immediately tinge it 


with a paler or deeper blue, in proportion to 


the ruſt contained in the water. Vinegar, ap- 
ple-ſauce, greens, oil, greaſe, butter, and, al- 
moſt every other kind of food, will extract the 
verdigriſe in a great degree. Some people ima- 
gine, that the ill effects of copper are prevented 
by its being tinned, which, indeed, is the only 


preventative in that caſe; but the tin, which 


adheres to the copper, is ſo extremely thin, that 


it is ſoon penetrated by the verdigriſe, which 
inſinuates itſelf through the pores of that metal, 


and appears green upon the ſurface, 

Verdigriſe is one of the moſt violent poiſons 
in nature; and yet, rather than quit an old cuſ- 
tom, the greater part of mankind are content 
to ſwallow ſome of this poiſon every day. Our 
food receives its quantity of poiſon in the kitch- 
en, hy the uſe of copper pans and diſhes ; the 
brewer mingles poiſon in our beer, by boiling 
it in a copper; falt is diſtributed to the people 
from copper ſcales, covered with verdigriſe; 
gur eke are rendered green by an infuſion of 
copper; the paſtry-cook bakes our tarts in cop- 
per patty- pans; but confections arid ſyrups have 


greater powers of deſtruction, as they are ſet 
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over a fre i in copper veſſels which have not been 


tinned, and the verdigriſe is plentifully extracted 


by the acidity of the compoſition. After all, 
though we do not ſwallow death in a ſingle 


doſe, yet it is certain, that a quantity of poiſon, 


however ſmall, which is repeated with every 


meal, muſt produce more fatal effects than is 
generally believed. 

Bell-metal kettles are frequently uſed in boil- 
ing cucumbers for pickling, in order to make 
them green; but this is a practice as abſurd as 
it is dangerous. If the cucumbers acquire any 
additional greenneſs by the uſe of theſe kettles, 
they can only derive it from the copper, of 
which they are made; and this very reaſon 
ought to be ſufficient to overturn ſo dangerous 
a practice, 


According to ſome writers, bell-metal is a 


compolition of tin and copper, or pewter and 


copper, in the proportion of twenty pounds of 
ewter, or twenty-three pounds of tin, to one 
undred weigMot copper. According to others, 


this metal is made in the proportion of one 


thouſand pounds of copper to two or three hun- 
dred pounds of tin, and one hundred and fifty 
pounds of braſs. Spoons, and other kitchen 


utenſils, are frequently made of a mixed metal, 


called alchemy, or, as it is vulgarly pronoun- 
ced, ockimy. The ruſt of this metal, as wel! 


as that of the former, is highly pernicious. 


The author of a tract entitled, Serious Re- 


flections attending the Uſe of Copper Veſſels, 
publiſhed in London in 1755, aſſerts, that the 
1 2 frequency of . apoplexies, madneſs, 
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and all the frightful train of nervous diſorders, 
- which ſuddenly attack us, without our being 
able to account for the cauſe, or which gradu- 
ally weaken our vital faculties, are the pernici- 
ous effects of this poiſonous matter, taken into 
the body inſenſibly with our victuals, and there- 
by intermixed with our blood and juices, 

However this may be, certain it is, that there 
have been innumerable inſtances of the perni- 
cious conſequences of eating food dreſſed in 
copper veſſels not ſufficiently cleaned from this 
ruſt. On this account, the ſenate of Sweden, 
about the year 1753, prohibited copper veſlels, 
and ordered that no veſſels, except ſuch as were 
made of iron, ſhould be uſed in their fleets and 
armies. But if copper veſſels mult be ſtill con- 
tinued, every cook and good houſewife ſhould 
be particularly careful in keeping them clean 
and well tinned, and ſhould ſuffer nothing to 
remain in them longer than is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the purpoſes of cookery, _ 

Lead is a metal eaſily corroded, eſpecially by 
the warm ſteams of acids, ſuch as vinegar, cy- 
der, lemon-juice, Rheniſh wine, &c. and this 
ſolution, or ſalt of lead, is a flow and infidious, 
though certain poiſon. The glazing of all our 
common brown pottery ware 1s either lead or 
lead ore; if black, it is a lead ore, with a ſmall 
proportion of manganeſe, which is a ſpecies of 
iron ore; if yellow, the glazing is lead ore, 
and appears yellowiſh by having ſome pipe or 
white clay under it. The colour af the com- 
mon pottery ware is red, as the veſſels are made 
of the ſame clay as common bricks. Theſe 
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veſſels are ſo porous, that they are penetrated 
by all ſalts, acid or alkaline, and are unfit for 
retaining any ſaline ſubſtances. They are im- 
proper, though too often uſed, for preſerving 
ſour fruits or pickles. The glazing of ſuch 
veſſels is corroded by the vinegar ; for, upon 
evaporating the liquor, a quantity of the ſalt of 
lead will be found at the bottom. A ſure way 
of judging whether the vinegar, or other acids, 
have diſſolved part of the glazing, is by their 
becoming vapid, or lofing their ſharpneſs, and 
acquiring a ſweetiſh taſte by ſtanding in them 
for ſome time; in which caſe the contents muſt 
be thrown away as pernicious, 

'The ſubſtance of the pottery ware commonly 
called Delft, the beſt being made at Delft in 
Holland, is a whitiſh clay when baked, and 
ſoft, as not having endured a great heat in bak- 
ing. The glazing is a compoſition of calcined 
lead, calcined tin, ſand, ſome coarſe alkaline 


#. ſalt, and fandiver, which being run into a white 


glaſs, the white colour being owing to the tin, 
is afterwards ground in a mill, then mixed 
with water, and the veſſels, after being baked 
in the furnace, are dipped into it, and put again 
into the furnace; by which means, with a ſmall _ 
degree of heat, the white glaſs runs upon the 
veſſels. . This glazing is exceedingly ſoft, and 
eaſily cracks. What effects acids will have 
upon it, the writer of theſe Conſiderations: can- 
not ſay; but they ſeem to be improper for 
inſpiſſating the juice of lemons, oranges, or 
any alter Aide fun.. 1 

. Hou! 880 The 
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The moſt proper veſſels for theſe purpoſes are 
porcelain or China ware, the ſubſtances of them 
being of ſo cloſe a texture, that no faline or 
other liquor can penetrate them. The glazing, 
which is likewiſe made of the ſubſtance of the 
china, is ſo firm and cloſe, that no ſalt or faline 
ſubſtance can have the leaſt effect upon it. It 
muſt, however, be obſerved, that this remark is 
applicable only to the porcelain made in China; 
for ſome ſpecies of the European manufactory 
are certainly glazed with a fine glaſs of lead, &c. 

The ſtone ware, commonly called Stafford- 
ſhire ware, is the next to china. The ſubſtance 
of theſe veſſels is a compoſition of black flint, 
and a ſtrong clay, that bakes white. Their 
outſides are glazed, by throwing into the fur- 
nace, when well heated, common or ſea ſalt de- 
crepitated, the ſteam or acid of which, flying 
up among the veſſels, vitrifies the outſide of 
them, and gives them the glazing. This ſtone 
ware does not appear to be injured or aftected by 
any kind of ſalts, either acid or alkaline, or by 
any liquors, hot or cold, Theſe are therefore 
extremely proper for all common uſes ; but they 
require a careful management, as they are more 
apt to crack with any ſudden heat, than china. 

Having thus conſidered the nature of copper 
and earthen utenſils for the uſe of the kitchen, 
we ſhall proceed to make ſome few remarks on 
the poiſonous qualities of muſhrooms, hem- 
lock, and laurel, the laſt of which has lately ſo 
much engroſſed the converſation of all ranks of 
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Muſhrooms have been long uſed in ſauces, in 
ketchup, and other forms of cookery; they 
were highly eſteemed by the Romans, as they 
are at preſent by the French, Italians, and other 
nations. Pliny exclaims againſt the luxury of 
his countrymen in this article, and wonders 
what extraordinary pleaſure there can be in 
eating ſuch dangerous food. The ancient 
writers on the Materia Medica ſeem to agree, 
that muſhrooms are in general unwholeſome; 
and the Moderns, Lemery, Allen, Geoffroy, 
Boerhaave, Linnæus, and others, concur in the 
fame opinion. There are numerous inſtances on 
record of their fatal effects, and almoſt all au- 
thors agree, that they are fraught with poiſon. 

The common eſculent kinds, if eaten too 
freely, frequently bring on heart-burns, ſick- 
neſſes, vomitings, diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and 
other dangerous ſymptoms. It is therefore to 
be wiſhed, that they were baniſhed from the 
table; but, if the palate muſt be indulged in 
theſe treacherous gratifications; or, as Seneca 
calls them, this voluptuous poiſon, it is neceſſary 
that thoſe, who are employed in collecting 
them, ſhould be extremely cautious; leſt they 
ſhould collect ſuch as are abſolutely pernicious, 
which, confidering to whoſe care this is gene- 
rally committed, may, and undoubtedly fre- 
quently has happened. The eatable muſh- 
rooms at firſt appear of a roundiſh form, like a 
button ; the upper part and the ſtalk are very 
thin; the under part is of a livid fleſh colour; 
but the fleſhy part, when broken, is very white. 
When theſe are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, 
5117 £ n they 
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they will grow to a large ſize, and expand them- 


ſelves almoſt to a flatneſs, and the red part un- 


derneath will change to a dark colour. N 
Small hemlock, though it ſeems not to be of 


ſo virulent a nature as the larger hemlock, yet 


Boerhaave places it among the vegetable poiſons, 


in his Inſtitutes; and in his Hiſtory of Plants, 


he produces an inſtance of its pernicious ef- 
fects. It is therefore neceſſary to guard againſt 
it in collecting herbs for ſallads and other pur- 
poſes. Attend therefore to the following de- 
ſcription: 
The firſt leaves are divided into numerous 
ſmall parts, which are of a pale green, oval, 
pointed, and deeply indented. The ſtalk is 
flender, upright, round, ſtriated, and about a 
yard high. The flowers are white, growing at 


the tops of the branches in little umbels. It 


is an annual plant, common in orchards and 
kitchen gardens, and flowers in June and July. 
This plant has been often miſtaken for parſley, 
and from thence it has received the name of 
tool's parſley. 
The water diſtilled from the leaves of the 
common laurel, has been frequently mixed with 
brandy, and other ſpirituous liquors, in order 
to give them the flavour of ratafia ; and the 
leaves are often uſed in cookery, to communi- 
cate the ſame kind of taſte to creams, cuſtards, 
puddings, and ſome ſorts of ſweetmeats. But, 
in the year 1728, an account of two women 


dying ſuddenly in Dublin, after dri1king ſome 


of the common diſtilled laurel-wate:, gave rife =. } 
to ſeveral experiments, made upon dogs, with -*-* | 
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the diſtilled water, and with the infuſion of the 
leaves of the common laurel, communicated by 
Dr. Madden, Phyſician at Dublin, to the Royal 
Society in England, and afterwards repeated, in 
the year 1731, and confirmed by Dr. Morti- 
mer, by which it appeared, that both the water 
and the infuſion brought on convulſions, palſy, 
and death. | 
The laurel of the ancients, or the Say, is on 
the contrary, of a ſalutary nature, and of uſe in 
ſeveral] diſorders; but the common laurel is a 
pe of a very deſtructive kind, and, taken in a 
large quantity, is a moſt formidable poiſon. 
However, if it be adminiſtered with proper 
caution, and in ſmall proportion, the leaves of 
the plant are generally thought to be innocent ; 
and therefore, for kitchen purpoſes, as the fla- 
vouring of cuſtards, and ſuch like, the uſe, in 
guarded and common moderation, may .be con- 
tinued in perfect ſafety. The bitter parts of 
the plants, in which all the noxious properties 
are ſuppoſed to reſide, are determined to be the 
ſame in quality, and not ſenſibly different in 
degree, from the bitter almond, or from the 
kernels.of any of the ſtoned fruits. Linnæus 
ſays, that in Holland, an infuſion of this kind 
of laurel is uſed in the practice of the healing 
art. Miller alſo ſays, that laurel-leaves are per- 
fectly innocent. A nice attention, however, is 
certainly neceſſary in the uſe of them. 
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„ SECTION II. 


ug {1 £ 
Conſiderations on the Adulteration of BREAD 


and FLOUR. 


N 'the adulteration of flour, mealmen and 
\ bakers have been known to uſe bean-meal, 


chalk, whiting, ſlacked lime, alum, and even 


aſhes of bones. The firſt, bean- flour, is per- 
fectly innocent, and affords a nouriſhment equal 
to that of wheat ; but there is a roughneſs in 
bean- flour, and its colour is duſky, To remove 


theſe defects, chalk is added to whiten it; 


alum, to give the whole compound that con- 
ſiſtence, which is neceſſary to make it need well 
in the dough; and jalap, to take off the aſtrin- 
gency. Some people may ſuppoſe, that theſe 
horrid iniquities are only imaginary, or at leaſt 
exaggerated, and that ſuch mixtures muſt be 


diſcoverable even by the moſt ordinary taſte ; ' 


but, as ſome adulterations of this nature have 
certainly been practiſed, the following experi- 
ments may ſerve to gratify curioſity, or diſ- 
cover frauds, where any ſuch have been com- 
mitted. 

To detect the adulteration of flour with 
whiting or chalk, mix it with ſome juice of le- 
mon or good vinegar. If the flour be pure, they 


will remain together at reſt ; but, if there be a 


mixture of whiting or chalk, a fermentation, 
like the working of yeſt, will enſue. The 
adulterated meal is whiter and heavier than the 
good: the quantity that an ordinary tea-diſh 
will contain, has been found to weigh more 


than 
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than the ſame quantity of genuine flour, by 
four drachms and nineteen grains Troy. 

The regular method of detecting theſe frauds 
in bread is thus: Cut the crumbs of a loaf into 
very thin flices ; break them, but not into very 
ſmall pieces, and put them into a glaſs cucur- 
bite, with a large quantity of water. Set this, 
without ſhaking, in a ſand furnace, and let it 
ſtand, with a moderate warmth, twenty-four 
hours. The crumb of the bread will, in this 
time, ſoften in all its parts, and the ingredients 
will ſeparate from it. The alum will diſſolve 
in the water, and may be extracted from it in 
the uſual way. The jalap, if any have been 
uſed, will ſwim upon the top in a coarſe film; 
and the other ingredients, being heavy, will fink 
to the bottom. This 1s the beſt and moſt re- 
lar method of finding the deceit ; but as cu- 
curbites and fand furnaces are not at. hand in 
private families, the following is a more fami- 
liar method : Slice the crumb of a loaf as before 
directed, and put it, with a great deal of water, 
into a large earthen pipkin. Set this over a 

entle fire, and keep it a long time moderately 
4#Y Then pour off the pap, and the bone- 
aſhes, or other ingredients, will be found at the 
bottom. | 

Having ſpoken thus much of the adultera- 
tion of wheat and bread, and as the buſineſs of 
baking often falls under the inſpection of the 
houſekeeper, particularly in country reſidences, 
we ſhall here give inſtructions for that pur- 
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o nate WHITE 'BREAD z 'the London 
Hts = Manner. 


1 


pr a buſhel of the fineſt well-drefſed flour 


in at one end of the kneeding-trough. Then 
take a gallon of water, which Bakers call li- 
quor, and ſome yeſt. Stir it into the liquor till 
it looks of a good brown colour, and begins to 


curdle. Strain and mix it with your flour till 
it be about the thickneſs of a ſeed- cake, then 


cover it with the lid of the trough, and let it 
ſtand three hours. As ſoon as you ſee it begin 
to fall, take a gallon more liquor, weigh three 
quarters of a pound of falt, and with your hand 
mix it well with the water. Strain it, and with 
this liquor make your dough of a moderate 


thickneſs, fit to make up into loaves, Then. 


cover it again with the lid, and let it ſtand three 
hours more, In the mean time put your wood 
into the oven, which will require two hours 
heating. Then clear the oven, and begin to 
make your bread ; put it in, cloſe up the oven, 
and three hours will bake it. When once the 
bread be put in, you muſt not open the oven till 
the bread be baked; and take care in ſummer 
that your water be milk warm, and in winter 
as hot as your finger will bear. All flour does 
not require the ſame quantity of water ; but 


that experience will teach you in two or three 


times making. 
To make LEAVEN BREAD. 
BREAD made without barm, muſt be by 
the aſſiſtance of leaven. Take a lump of 
dough, about two pounds of your laſt making, 
Which has been raiſed by barm. Keep it by 
you 
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u uo Ain. 
you in a wooden veſſel, cover it well with flour, 


and this will be your leaven. The night be- 
fore you Sntend to bake, put your leaven to; a 
peck of flour, and work them well together 
with warm water. Let it lie in a dry wooden 
veſſel, well covered with a linen cloth and a 
blanket, and keep it in a warm place. This 
dough, kept warm, will riſe again next (morn- 
ing, and will be ſufficient to mix with two or 
three buſhels of flour, being worked up with 
warm water and a little ſalt. When it be well 
worked up, and thoroughly mixed with the 
flour, let it be well covered with the linen and 
blanket, until you find it begin to riſe. Then 
knead it well, and work it up into bricks or 
loaves, making the loaves broad, and not ſo 
thick and high as is frequently dos, by which 
means the bread will be better baked, Always 
keep by you two or more pounds of the dough 
of your laſt baking well covered with flour, to 

male leaven to ſerve from one baking- day to 
under and the more leaven you put to the 
flour, the lighter the bread will be. The freſher 
the leaven, the leſs ſour will be the bread. 


To make FRENCH BREAD; _ 

PUT a pint of milk into three quarts of 
water ; in winter, let it be ſcalding hot, but 
only little more than milk-warm in ſummer. 
Having put in falt ſufficient to your taſte, take 
a pint and a half of good ale yeſt; but take care 
that it be not bitter. Layitin a gallon of water 
the night before; pour it off the water, ſtir 
your yeſt into the milk and water, and Ky 
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with your hand break in a little more than a 
quarter of a pound of butter. Work it well 
till it be diſſolved, then beat up two eggs in a 
baſon, and ſtir them in. Take about a peck 
and a half of flour, and mix it with your liquor. 
In winter, your dough muſt be made pretty 
ſtiff, but more ſlack in ſummer: ſo that you 
may uſe a little more or leſs flour, according 
to the ſtiffneſs of your dough ; but mind to mix 
it well, and the leſs you work it, the better. 
You muſt ſtir your liquor into the flour as you do 
for pie-cruſt ; and after your dough be made, 
cover it with a cloth, and let it lie to riſe while 
the oven be heating. When they have lain in 
a quick oven about a quarter of an hour, turn 
them on the other fide, and let them lie about 
a quarter longer. Then take them out, and 
chip all your French bread with a knife, which 
will be better than raſping it, it making it look 
ſpongy, and of a fine yellow; whereas the raſp- 
ing takes off that fine colour, and makes it look 
too ſmooth. | 


To make OAT-CAKES and MUFFINS. 
TAKE a pint and a half of good ale yeſt 
from pale malt, if you can get it, becauſe that 
is whiteſt. Let the yeſt lie in water all night, 
the next day pour off the water clear, make 
two gallons of water juſt milk-warm, but. not 
ſo hot as to ſcald your yeſt, and two ounces of 
falt. ' Mix your water, yelt, and falt, well 
together for about a quarter of an hour. Then 
ſtrain it, and with a baſhel of Hertfordſhire | 
white flour mix up your dough as light as poſ- 
EOO8 e238 hs An ſible, 
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fible;-and let it lie in your trough an hour to 
riſe. Then roll it with your hand, and pull it 
into little pieces about as big as a large walnut. 
Roll them with your hand in the ſhape of a ball, 
lay them on your table, and as faſt as you do 
them, lay a piece of flannel over them, and be 
ſure to keep your dough covered with flannel. 
When you have rolled out all your dough, 
begin to bake the firſt you made, and by that 
time they will be ſpread out in a right form. 
Lay them on your iron, and as ſoon as one fide 
be ſufficiently coloured, turn them on the other; 
but take great care that they do not burn, or be 
too much diſcoloured, of which you will be a 
ſufficient judge from a little experience. If 
your iron be too hot, as will ſometimes be the 
caſe, put a brick-bat or two in the middle of 
the fire to ſlacken the heat. Here it is undoubt- 
edly neceſſary to mention in what manner the 
thing you bake on muſt be made. Build a place 
as if you were going to ſet a copper; but, in- 
ſtead of a copper, place a piece of iron all over 
the top, in form juſt the ſame as the bottom of 
an iron pot, and make your fire underneath with 
coal, as in a copper. Obſerve, that mufhns 
are made the fame way; with this difference 
only, that, when you pull them to pieces, you 
muſt roll them in a good deal of flour, and with 
a rolling- pin roll them thin. Then cover t them 
with a piece of flannel, and they will riſe to a 
proper thickneſs; but, if you find them too big 
or too little, you muſt coll your dough accord- 
ingly. Muffins muſt not be the leaſt diſcoloured; 
and, in order to prepare them for cating, bank 
them 
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them criſp on both ſides. Then pull them open 


with your hand, and they will be like a honey- 


comb. Lay in as much butter as you intend 
to uſe, then clap them together again, and ſet 


them by the fire. When you think the butter 
be melted, turn them, that both ſides may be 
buttered alike; but do not touch them with a 
knife, either to ſpread or cut them open, as 
that will make them heavy. You may, how- 
ever, cut them croſs with a knife, when the 
butter be properly melted. 


 - To preſerve VES T. 
IF you wiſh to preſerve a large ſtock of yeſt, 
which will keep and be of uſe for ſeveral months, 


either to make bread or cakes, you muſt follow 


theſe directions. When you have plenty of yell, 
and are apprehenſive of a future ſcarcity, take a 
quantity of it, ſtir and work it well with a whiſk 
until it becomes liquid and thin. Then get a 
large wooden platter, cooler, or tub, clean and 
dry, and with a ſoft bruſh lay a thin layer of yeſt 
on the tub, and turn the mouth downwards, 
that no duſt may fall upon it, but ſo that the 
air may get under to dry it. When that coat be 
very dry, then lay on another, and ſo on till 
you have a ſufficient quantity, even two or three 
inches thick, always taking care that the yeſt be 
very dry in the tub before you lay any more on, 


and this will keep good for ſeveral months. 


When you have occaſion to uſe this yeſt, cut a 
piece off, and lay it into warm water; then ſtir 
it together, and it will be fit for uſe. If it be 


for brewing, take a large handful of birch tied 


together, 
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together, dip it into the yeſt, and hang it up 
to dry. In this manner you may do as many 
as you pleaſe; but take care no duſt comes to 
it. When your beet be fit to ſet to work, throw 


in one of theſe, and it will make it work as well 
as if you had freſh yeſt. 


tt . 
—— — ** — — 
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SECTION Il. 
Proper Nouriſhments for the Sick. 


HOUGH it is not our intention to in- 
vade the province of the phyſician or 
apothecary, that being totally foreign to the 

plan of a work of this kind, yet it is certainly 
the indiſpenſable duty of every houſekeeper, to 
know how properly to provide every kind of 
kitchen nouriſhment for the fick. This will 
appear the more neceſſary, when we reflect how 
many lives have been ſaved by the adminiſtering 
of nouriſhing food, after all the complicated 
bp 8 of medicine had failed, and the phyſician 
had formally conſigned his ſuffering patient 
over to the hands of death. % 


MuTTon BROT A. 

TAKE the fat off a pound of loin of mutton, 
and put the lean into a quart of water. Skim 
it well as it boils, and put in a piece of the 
upper-cruſt of bread, with a large blade of 
mace. Having covered it up cloſe, let it boil 
flowly for half an hour, and then pour the broth . 
clear off without ſtirring it. Seaſon it WR 

little 
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little ſalt, and the meat will be in a proper ſtate 
to be eaten. Some boil turnips with the meat; 
but this ſhould not be done, as they ought ts 
be boiled by themſelves. u outen 
If you intend to make beef or mutton broth, 
for very weak people, who cannot digeſt much 
nouriſhment, take a pound of beef or mutton, 
or both together, and put to each pound a quart 
of water. Skin the meat and take off the fat, 
cut it into little pieces, and let it boil till it 
come to a quarter of a pint. Then ſeaſon it 
with a rety Nene ſalt, ſkim off all the fat, and 
give the ſick perſon a ſpoonful of it at a time. If 
the ſick Gn be very weak, even half a ſpoon- 
ful will be enough at once, while others, who 
be ſtronger, a tea-cupful may be given at a 
time; indeed, the whole is properly to obſerve 
what quantity the ſtomach of the fick perſon 
will bear. 71 1 
BEN BROTH. 

TAKE off the fat and ſkin of a pound of lean 
beef, and cut it into pieces. Then put it into 
a gallon of water, with the under-cruſt of a 
penny-loaf, and a very little ſalt. Let it boil 
till it be reduced to two quarts, then ſtrain it 
off, and it will be very nouriſhing. In ſame 
caſes, when the ſick perſon be very weak, the 
phyſician will order beef-tea, which muſt be 
made thus. Take a piece of lean beef, cut it 
eroſs and croſs, and then pour on it ſcalding 
water. Cover it up cloſe, and let it Rand till ir 
be cold. Then pour it off as you want it, 
ſeaſon it moderately, and give it to the ſick per- 
ſon, having firſt W it. | 


VEAL 
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| VE AAN BR OTR. 
TAKE two pounds of ſcrag of veal, and _ 
to it two quarts of water, a large piece of upper- 


. cruſt of bread, two blades of mace,. and a little 


parſley tied with a thread. Cover it cloſe, let 
it boil two hours very lowly, obſerving to ſkim 


it occaſionally, when both meat and broth will 
be ready. 


"I 


POR Kk BROT A. 
TAKE off the ſkin and fat from two Ny" 
of young pork, boil it in a gallon of water, with 
a turnip and a very little ſalt, till it be reduced 
to two quarts, Then ſtrain it off, and let it 
ſtand till it be cold. Take off the fat, leave the 
ſettling at the bottom of the pan, and drink half 
a pint warmed in the morning faſting, an hour 


before breakfaſt, and at noon, provided the 
ſtomach will bear it. 


CHICKEN Bn 0 ß 
FLAY an old cock or a large fowl, pick off 

all the fat, and break the bones to pieces with 
a rolling pin. Put it into two quarts of water, 
with a large cruſt of bread, and a blade of mace. 
Let it. boil ſoftly till it be as good as you would 
have it, which will probably require five or fix 
hours. Pour it off, then put to it a quart more 
of boiling water, and cover it cloſe. Let it 


boil ſoftly till it be good, then ſtrain-it off, and 


ſeaſon it with a very little ſalt. 

When you boil a chicken, ſave ts liquor, 
and when the meat be eat, break the bones; and 
put them to the liquor in which you boiled the 


chicken, with a blade of mace, and-a cruſt of 


bread. 
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bread, Let it boil till it be good, and then 
ef 7 22 196% 5% | 
Or you may boil your chicken in this manner. 
Let your ſaucepan be very clean and nice, and 
when the water boils, put in your chicken, 
which muſt be very nicely picked and cleaned, 
and Jaid in cold water a quarter of an hour before 

you boil it, Then take it out of the boiling. 
water, and lay it in a pewter-diſh. Save all the 

liquor that runs from it in the dith, cut up your 
chicken all in joints in the ſame diſh, bruiſe the 

liver very fine, add a little boiled parſley finely 
chopped, a, very little falt, and a little grated 
nutmeg. Mix all well together with two ſpoon- 
fuls of the liquor of the fowl, and pour it into 
the diſh with the reſt of the liquor. If there 
be not liquor enough, take two or, three ſpoon- 
fuls of the liquor it was boiled in, and clap 
another diſh over it. Then ſet it over a chafing - 
diſh of hot coals for five or ſix minutes, and 
carry it to table hot with the cover on. This is 
better than butter, and lighter for the ſtomach, 
though ſome chooſe it only with the liquor, 
and no parſley nor liver; but this muſt be de- 
termined by different palates. If it be for a i 
weak perſon, take off the ſkin of the chicken 
before you ſet it on the chafing-diſn; and, if x 
you roaſt it, make nothing but bread ſauce, j 
which is the lighteſt ſauce you can make for a 
fick perſon. In this manner you may dreſs a 
rabbit,” excepting that a little piece only of the 
liver muſt be bruiſed, eee e 
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Curcxaen WATER _ 
FLAY a large fowl or a cock, bruiſe bones 
with a hammer, and put it into a gallon of water, 
with a cruſt. of bread, Let it boil half away, 
and then ſtrain it off for uſe. 


 BuTTzRED WATER. 

BEAT up the yolk of an egg in a pint of 
water, put in a piece of butter as big as a ſmall 
walnut, with- two or three knobs of ſugar, and 
keep. ſtirring it all the time it be on the fire. 
When it begins to boil, bruiſe it between the 
ſaucepan and a mug, till it be ſmooth, and has 
2 great froth, when it will be fit to drink. 
It is ordered in a cold, and where eggs will 
agree with the ſtomach. This is called egg- 
ſoup by the Germans, ane are very ge of it 
for ſupper. 2 

1:4 WIND w ATER. 

' BRUISE half a ſpoonful of carraway-ſeeds 
and a ſpoonful of coriander-ſeeds, Boil them 
in a pint of water, then ſtrain them, and beat 
into them the yolk of an egg. Mix it up with 
ſome ſack, and ſweeten it to your taſte with 
double refined ſugar. | 


BARLEY WATER. 2 
- BOIL a quarter of a pound of pearl barley 
in two quarts of water, | Blas it very clean, and 
when it has boiled half away, ſtrain it. Make 
it moderately Over, and put in two ſpoonfuls 
of white wine. It muſt Waun > alite men 
before you drink it, 5. 
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e £24 To Hoi Pi'GtoNs. 

HAVING cleaned, waſhed, drawn, and 
ſkinned your pigeons, boil them in milk and 
water for ten minutes, and pour over them 
the following ſauce. Parboil the livers, and 
bruiſe them fine, with an equal weight of par- 
fley boiled and chopped fine. Melt ſome but- 
ter, firſt mix a little of it with the liver and 
parſley, then mix all together, and pour it over 
the pigeons. |  — 557 ü 

To boil PARTRIDGES, 

PUT your partridge into boiling water, and 
let it boil ten minutes. Then take it up into 
a pewter plate, and cut it into two, laying the 
inſide next the plate. Take the cramb of a 
halfpenny roll, or thereabout, and, with a 
blade of mate, boil it two or three minutes. 
Pour away molt of the water, then beat it up 
with a ſmall piece of good butter, and a little 
ſalt, and pour it over the partridge. Put a 
cover over it, and ſet it over a chafing-diſh of 
coals four or five minutes, and fend it up hot, 
covered cloſe, In;this manner you may dreſs 
any ſort of wild fowl, only boiling it more or 
leſs; according to its ſize. Before you pour 
bread ſauce over ducks, take off the ſkins; 
and, if you roaſt them, lay bread ſauce under 
them, which is much lighter for weak ſtomachs 
than gravy. . 

 :Todbol PLAictor FLOUNDERS. 

THROW ſome falt into your water, and 
when it hbojls, put in your fiſh. As ſoon as 
yon think they be enough, take them out, and 
Bis" FF 3 let 
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let them remain a little time on the ſlice to 
drain. Take two ſpoonfuls of the liquor, with 
a little ſalt, and a little grated nutmeg. Then 
beat up the yolk of an egg well with the liquor, 
and ftir in the egg. Beat it well together, 


with a knife carefully ſlice away all the little 


bones round the fiſh, and pour the ſauce over 
it. Then ſet it far a minute over a chafing- 
diſh of coals, and ſend it up hot. In the room 


of this ſauce, you may, if you think proper, 
Fog up melted butter in a cup. 


BROMN CAVUDLE. - 

PUT four ſpoonfuls of oatmeal, a blade or 
two of mage, and a piece of lemon-peel, in 
two quarts of water. Boil it about a quarter 
of an hour, but take care that it does not boil 
over. Then ſtrain it, and add a quart of good 
ale that is not bitter. Then ſweeten it to your 
palate, and add half a pint of white wine. 
When you do not put in white wine, your 
caudle muſt be half of it ale. 


WuriTe CAUDLE. 3 

MAKE your gruel as above, and train it 

through a ſieve, but put no ale to it. When 

you ule it, ſweeten it to your palate, grate in | 

a little nutmeg, and put in what wine you 

think proper. If it be not for a ſick perſon, 
you may ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon. 


WATER GRUEL. 8 

PUT a large ſpoonful of oatmeal into a pint 
of water, ſtir it well together, and let it boil 
three or four times, ſtirring it often. Then 


train it through a ſieve, ſalt it to your palate, 


and 
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and put in a large piece of freſh butter. Brew 
it with a ſpoon till the butter be all melted, 
and it will then be fine and ſmooth. 
SLY PAN A D A. 5 
' PUT a blade of mace, a large piece of the 
crumb of bread, and a quart of water, into a 
clean ſaucepan. Let it boil two minutes, then 
take out the bread, and bruiſe it very fine in a 
baſon. Mix as much water as you think it 
will require, pour away the reſt, and ſweeten 
it to your palate. Put in a piece of butter as 
big as a walnut, but do not put in any wine, 
as that will ſpoil it. Grate in alittle nutmeg. 
TT TELE EE 
PUT an ounce of ifinglaſs, and halfan ounce 
of cloves, into a quart of water. Boil it to a 
pint, ſtrain it upon a pound of loaf ſugar, and 
when cold, ſweeten your tea with it. Vou 
may add a little wine. Jellies made from 
calf's feet, and other things, have been already 
given. | 
| FR 8 AL Op, 
TAKE a large tea - ſpoonful of the powder 
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pints. Then boil a pint of new milk, mix it 
with the reſt, and put in two ounces of balſam 
of Tolu. Take half a pint in the morning, 
and half a pint at night. 

The following is nearly as good as the above, 
and with ſome conſumptive people agrees bet- 
ter. Take a quart of milk, {et it in a pan over 
night, and the next morning take off all the 
cream. Then boil it, and ſet it in the pan 
3gain till night, Then boil it, ſet it in the 

an again, and the next morning ſkim it. 
Make it blood-warm, and drink it as you dg 

Or you may make a very good drink in this 
manner. Tale a quart of milk, and a quart 
of water, with the top cruſt of a penny-loaf, 
and a blade of mace. Boil it a quarter of an 
hour very ſoftly, then pour it off, and drink 
it warm. : 5 Things | 2 
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e atrvlale for f fdr ple; 
A'S pickled muſhrooms are very handy for | 


captains of ſhips to take with them to 
155 we ſhall here give directions for that par- 


ticular purpoſe. Waſh your muſhrooms clean 


with a piece of flannel dipped in falt and water, 
Fe them into a faucepan, and throw a little 
Alt over them. Let them boil up three times 
2 5 : 4* {1 3.4) | ELERTY 

in their own liquor, then throw them into a 


eve to drain, and ſpread them on a clean cloth. 
Let them lie till they be cold, then put them 
into wide - mouthed bottles, with a good deal of 
whole mace, a little nutmeg ſliced, and a few 
cloves. - Boil the ſugar-yinegar of your own 
making, ' with a good deal of whole pepper, 
ſome. races of ginger, and two or three bay- 
leaves. Let it boil a few minutes, then ſtrain 
it, and when it be cold, put it on, and fill the 
bottles with mutton fat fried. Cork them, tie 
a bladder, then a leather over them, and keep 
them down. cloſe in as cool a place as poſſible. 
Muſhrooms may likewiſe be prepared for 
ſea uſe, without pickling them, in the follow- 
ing manner. , Take large muſhrooms, peel 
them, and ſcrape out the inſide. Then put 
them into a ſaucepan, throw a little ſalt over 
them, and let them boil in their own liquor. 
Then throw them into a fieve to drain, lay 
them on tin plates, aud ſet them in a cool 
oven. Repeat it often till they be perfectly 
dry, then put them into a clean ſtone jar, tie 
them down tight, and. keep them in a dry 
place. They will keep a great while, and eat 
and look as well as truffles.. 
Catchup is another uſeful article for perſons 
to take with them to ſea, and if it be made in 
the following manner, it will keep twenty 
years. Take a gallon of ſtrong ſtale beer, a 
pound of anchovies waſhed from the pickle, 
the fame quantity of ſhalots peeled, half an 
ounce 'of mace, half an ounce of cloves, a 
quarter of an ounce of whole pepper, three or 
Four large races of ginger, and two quarts of 
| large 
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large muſhroom flaps rubbed to pieces. Cover 
all this cloſe, and let it ſimmer till it be half 
waſted, - Then ſtrain it through a flannel bag, 
let it ſtand till it be quite cold, and then bottle 
it. This may be carried to any part of the 
world; and a ſpoonful of it to a pound of frefh 
butter melted, will make a fine fiſh fauce, or 
will ſupply the place of gravy ſauce. The 
ſtronger and ſtaler the beer, the better will be 
the catchup. n * 

The following fiſh ſauce, though it will not 
keep more than à year, may be very uſeful in 
ſhort voyages. Chop twenty-four anchovies, 
having firſt boned them. Put to them ten 
ſhalots cut ſmall, a handful of ſcraped horſe- 
radiſh, a quarter of an ounce of mace, a quart 
of White wine, a pint of water, and the ſame 
quantity of red wine; a lemon cut into ſlices, 
half a pint of anchovy liquor, twelve cloves, 
and the fame number of pepper-corns. Boil 
them together till it comes to a quart, then 
{train it off, cover it cloſe, and keep it in a cold 
dry place. Two ſpoonfuls of it will be ſuffi- 
cient for a pound of butter. It is a pretty 
ſauce for boiled fowls, and many other things, 
or in the room of gravy, lowering it with hot 
water, and thickening it with a piece of but- 
ter rolled in flower. 5 
Dripping will be very uſeful at ſea, to fry 
fiſh or meat, and for this purpoſe it muſt be 
thus potted. Take fix pounds of good beef 
dripping, boil it in ſome ſoft water, ſtrain it 
into a pan, and let it ſtand till it be cold. 
Then take off the hard fat, and ſcrape off the 


gravy 
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gravy which ſticks to the inſide. Do this eight 
times, and when it be cold and hard, take it off 
clean from the water, and put it into a large 
ſaucepan, with fix bay leaves, twelve cloves, 
half a pound of falt, and a quarter of a pound 
of whole pepper. Let the fat be all melted, and 
juſt hot enough to ſtrain through a ſieve into the 
pot. Then let it ſtand till it be quite cold, and 
cover it up. In this manner you may do what 
quantity you pleaſe. The beſt way to keep any 
fort of dripping is to turn the pot upſide down, 
and then no rats can get at it. It will keep on 
ſhipboard, and make as fine puff-paſte cruſt as 
any butter whatever, for pies or puddings, 
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General Obſervations on the breeding of 
4 * 


HIL E families remain in the country, 
it will ſometimes be expected of the 
houſekeeper, that ſhe ſhould know ſomething of 
the management of poultry. . We ſhall, there- 
fore, appropriate a ſection to that purpoſe, in 
which we ſhall lay down ſome general rules for 
that buſineſs. Theſe hints may likewiſe be 
equally uſeful to thoſe ſmall families, Who re- 
tire from the noiſe and buſtle of large towns 
and populous cities, to ſpend the evening of 
their lives- amidſt the tranquillity of rural 
ſcenes, 101 
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In the firft place, particular care muſt be 
taken that the hen-rooſt be kept clean. Do not 
chooſe too large a breed, as they generally eat 
coarſe ; and fix hens to a cock will be a good 
proportion. When fowls be near laying, give 
them whole rice, or nettle-ſeed mixed with 
bran and bread, worked into a paſte. In order 
to make your fowls familiar, feed them at par- 
ticular hours, and always in one place. 
Great care muſt be taken to keep your ſtore- 
houſe free from vermin; and contrive your 
perches ſo as not to be. over one another, nor 
aver the neſts, in which always take care to 
keep clean firaw. Wherever poultry be kept, 
all ſorts of vermin will naturally come; for 
which reaſon it would be proper to ſow worm- 
wood and rue about the places in which you 
keep them, and you may alſo boil wormwood, 
and ſprinkle the floor with it, which will not 
only contribute to keep away vermin, but alſo 
add much to the health of your poultry. As 
to rats, mice, and weaſels, the beſt method is to 
ſet traps for them, | 
If you feed your hens now and then with 
barley bruiſed, and with the toaſts taken out of 
ale, they will lay often, and all the winter. To 
prevent your hens eating their own eggs, which 
they ſometimes will, lay a piece of chalk cut 
like an egg, at which'they will often be pecking, 
and thus finding themfelves diſappointed, they 
will not afterwards attempt it. When your 
| hens be inclinable to ſet, which you will know 
by their clucking, do not- diſappoint them, nor 
put more than ten under each. As to the 
a whim- 
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whimſical opinion, that a hen ſhould always be 
ſet with an odd egg, ſuch as nine, eleven, or 


thirteen, is a matter of which: we ſhall ſay no- 
thing. March is reckoned a good month to 


ſet bens in; but, if they be properly fed, they 


will lay many eggs, and ſet at any time. 2 
Ducks uſually begin to lay in February; and 
if your gardener be diligent in picking up 
ſnails, grubs, caterpillars, worms, and other in- 
ſects, and lay them in one place, it will make 
your ducks familiar, and is the beſt food, for 
change, you can give them. Parſley, ſowed 
about the ponds or. river they uſe, gives their 
fleſh an agreeable taſte ; and be always ſure to 
have one certain place for them conſtantly to 
retire to at night. Partition off their neſts, 
and make them as. near the water as poſſible. 
Always feed them there, as it makes them love 
home, ducks being of a rambling nature. 
Their eggs ſhould: be taken away till. they be 
inclinable to ſet, and it is beſt for every duck, 
as well as every fowl, to fit upon her own 
eggs. Wo 8 
The keeping of geeſe is attended with little 
trouble; but they ſpoil a. deal of graſs, no 
creature chooſing to eat after them. When 
the. gpſlings be hatched, let them be kept within 


' doors, and lettuce leaves and: peas. bailed in 
milk are very: good: for them. When they be 


about to lay, drive. them.to their neſts, and ſhut 
them up, and ſet every gooſe with: its own 
eggs, always feeding them at one place, and at 
ſtated times. They will feed upon all forts of 

grain and graſs; and you may gather: acorns, 
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parboil them in ale, and it will fatten them 


furpriſingljyyr. 


Turkies require more trouble to bring them 
up than common poultry. The hen will lay 
till ſhe be five years old. Be ſure always to 
feed them near the place where you intend they 
ſhould lay, and feed them four or five times 
each day, they being great devourers. While 
they be ſitting, they muſt have plenty of vic- 
tuals before them, and alſo be kept warm. To 
fatten them, you muſt give them ſodden barley 
and ſodden oats, for the firſt fortnight, and then 
cram them as you do capons.. - 0 | 

If you keep pigeons, which are generally 
hurtful to your neighbours, take care to feed 
them well, or you will loſe them all. They are 
great devourers, and yield but little profit. 
'Their neſts ſhould be made private and ſeparate, 
or they will always diſturb one another. Be 
ſure to keep their houſe clean, and lay among 


their food ſome hemp- ſeed, of which they are 
great lovers. 


Tame rabbits are very fertile, bringing forth 
every month ; and as ſoon as they have kindled, 
put them to the buck, or they will deſtroy their 
young. The beſt food for them is the ſweeteſt 
hay, oats and bran, marſhmallows, ſowthiſtle, 
parſley, cabbage- leaves, clover-graſs, &c. al- 
ways freſh. If you do not keep them clean, 
they will poiſon both themſelves and thoſe that 
look after them. g: 

The beſt way to cram a capon or a turkey is, 
to take barley meal properly ſifted, and mix it 
with new milk. Make it into a good ſtiff 
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dough paſte; then make it into long crams or 
rolls, big in the middle, and ſmall at both 
ends. Then wetting them in lukewarm milk, 
give the capon a full gorge three times a day, 
morning, noon, and night, and in two or three 
weeks it will be as fat as neceſſary. _ 
Fouls are very liable to a diſorder called the 
pip, which is a white thin ſcale growing on the 
tip of the tongue, and will prevent poultry 
from feeding. This is eaſily diſcerned, and ge- 
nerally proceeds from drinking puddle water, or 
want of water, or eating filthy meat. This, 
however, may be cured, by pulling off the 
ſcale with your nail, and then rubbing the 
tongue with ſalt. | 

I The flux in poultry comes from their eating 

too much meat, and the cure is, to give them 
peas and bran ſcalded. If your poultry be 
much troubled with lice, (which is common, 
proceeding from corrupt food, and other cauſes) 
take pepper beaten ſmall, mix it with-warm 
water, waſh your poultry with it, and it will 
kill all kinds of vermin. 


* 


To nate WATER SOEKE Ex. — 
HAVING omitted this article in its proper 

place in the preceding part of this work, we 
ſhall here give it our readers. Waſh clean and 
cut the fins cloſe of ſome of the ſmalleſt plaice 
or flounders you can get. Put them into a ſtew- 
pan, with a little ſalt, a bunch of parſley, and 
3 juſt 
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juſt water enough to boil them. When they be 
enough, ſend them to table in a ſoup-diſh, with 
the liquor to keep them hot, and parſley and 
batter in a cup. g * 

Too make Butiace Curese. 

PUT full-ripe bullaces into a pot, and to 
every quart of bullace put a quarter of a pound 
of Lat, fager beat fine. Bake them till they be 
ſoft in a moderately- heated oven, and then rub 
them through a hair ſieve. To every pound of 
pulp, add half a pound of loaf- ſugar beat fine; 
then boil it an hour and a half over a ſlow fire, 
and keep ſtirring it all the time. Then pour it 
into potting- pots, tie brandy paper over them, 
and keep them in a cool place. It will cut 
very bright and fine, when it has ſtood a few 
months. | | 
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A CaTtatocue of GARDEN STUPPS, 
PouLTRY, and Fisn, in Seaſon in the 
at „ Months of the Tear. 


FRUIT SV. 


ANUARY. Pears, apples, nuts, almonds, 
medlars, ſervices, and grapes. 
ee Pears, apples, and grapes. 
March. Pears, apples, and forced ſtraw- 
berries. .. 
Abril. Apples, pears, forced cherries, and 
A for tarts. 
May. Pears, apples, ſtrawberties, melons, 
green apricots, cherries, gooſeberries, and Cur- 
rants for tarts. 
June. Currants, gooſeberries, ſtrawberries, 
cherries, peaches, pears, apples, apricots, me- 
lons, grapes, nectarines, and pine-apples, 
July. . cherries, apples, pears, gooſe- 
berries, apricots, plums, neCtarines, melons, 
raſpberries, ſtrawberries, and pine-apples. 
= Auguſi. Apples, cherries, plums, nectarines, 
peaches, mulberries, filberts, figs, grapes, pears, 
_currants, gooſeberries, ſtrawberries, melons, and 
pine-apples. 
September. Walnuts, grapes, pears, apples, 
7 peaches, lazaroles, quinces, madlars, 

azel-nuts, filberts, morello cherries, currants, 
melons, and pine-apples. 

O#ober.. Services, medlars, figs, peaches, 
grapes, walnuts, black and white bullace, pears, 
quinces, filberts, hazel-nuts, and apples. 


Ge e Novem- 
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juſt water enough to boil them. When they be 
enough, ſend them to table in a ſoup-dith, with 
the liquor to keep them hot, and parſley and 
butter in a cup. ; 

| To make BULLACE CHEESE. 

PUT full-ripe bullaces into a pot, and to 
every quart of bullace put a quarter of a pound 
of loat-ſugar beat fine. Bake them till they be 
ſoft in a moderately-heated oven, and then rub 
them through a hair ſieve. To every pound of 
pulp, add half a pound of loaf- ſugar boat fine; 
then boil it an hour and a half over a ſlow fire, 
and keep ſtirring it all the time. Then pour it 
into potting-pots, tie brandy paper over them, 
and keep them in a cool place, It will cut 
very bright and fine, when it has ſtood a few 
months. 
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A CATAT Our of GARDEN Srurys, 
PoulrRVY, and FISH, in Seaſon in the 
da: en Months of the Year. 


FRUIT Ss, 


ANUARY. Pears, apples, nuts, almonds, 
medlars, ſervices, and grapes. 
February. Pears, apples, and grapes. 
March. Pears, apples, and forced ſtraw- 
berries. 
April. Apples, pears, forced cherries, and 
apricots for tarts. 
May. Pears, apples, ſtrawberries, melons, 
green apricots, cherries, gooſeberries, and cur- 
rants for tarts. e 
June. Currants, gooſeberries, ſtrawberries, 
cherries, peaches, pears, apples, apricots, me- 
lons, grapes, nectarines, and pine apples. 
Fuly. Peaches, cherries: apples, pears, gooſe- 
| berries, apricots, plums, nectarines, melons, 
raſpberries, ſtrawberries, and pine- -apples. 
Auguſt. Apples, cherries, plums, nectarines, 
peaches, mulberries, filberts, figs, grapes, pears, 
currants, gooſeberries, ſtrawberries, melons, and 
pine-apples. 
September. Walnuts, grapes, pears, apples, 
. peaches, lazaroles, quinces, medlars, 


azel-nuts, filberts, morello cherries, currants, 


melons, and pine-apples. | 
October. Services, medlars, figs, peaches, 
grapes, walnuts, black and white bullace, pears, 

| quances, filberts, hazel-nuts, and apples. 


G g Novem- 
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November. Pears, apples, bullace, walnuts, 
hazel-nuts, cheſtnuts, medlars, ſervices, . and 


grapes. 
December. Ronge apples, medlars, walnuts, 


cheſtnuts, ſervices, hazel- nuts, and grapes. 


ROOTS and VEGETABLES. | 
Fanny. Spinach, purple and white brocoli, 


ſprouts, coleworts, ſavoys, cabbages, celery, 
endive, chervil, ſorrel, parſley, beets, cardoons, 
tarragon, turnips, ratlith; rape, muſtard, 3 
lettuces, hyſop, pot-marjoram, ſavory, thyme, 
See from hot-houſes, mint, ſkirrets, 
ſcorzonera, potatoes, turnips, carrots, parſni 
ſage, aſparagus, Jeruſalem artichokes, and mb. 
rooms. 

February. Coleworts, ſavoys, cabbages, creſ- 


ſes, lettuces, chard-beets, celery, ſorrel, endive, 
chervil, parſley, beets, cardoons, purple and 


white brocoli, ſprouts, marjoram, ſavory, 
thyme, tanſey, burnet, mint, tarragon, turnips, 
radiſhes, rape, and muſtard. Alſo may be had, 
forced radiſhes, cucumbers, kidney-beans, and 
alparagus. 
- March. Spina ach, ſavoys, cabbages, borecole, 
coleworts, thalots, garlick, onions, Jeruſalem ar- 
tichokes, parſnips, turnips, carrots, muſtard, 
creſſes, chives, lettuces, muſhrooms, tanſey, 
*endive, celery, fennel, parſley, beets, cardoons, 
brocoli, kidney-beans, cucumbers, hyſop, pot- 
marjoram, winter ſavory, thyme, burnet, mint, 
tarragon, turnips, rape, and radiſhes. 

April. Brocoli, ſprouts, coleworts, chervil, 


parlley, fennel, ſpi nach, radiſhes, tarragan, 
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burnet, ſorrel, endive, celery, young onions, 
lettuces, thyme, and all forts of fallads and pot 
herbs. 

May. Spinach, artichokes, cauliflowers, early 
cabbages, radiſhes, turnips, carrots, early pota- 
toes, parſley, ſorrel, thyme, muſtard, creſſes, 
lettuces, fennel, purſlane, mint, balm, cucum- 
bers, tragopogon, aſparagus, kidney - beans, 
beans, peas, and all forts of ſmall ſallads and 
ſavory herbs. 

Fune. Peas, beans, onions, radiſhes, parſnips, 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, purtiane, parſley, 
ſpinach, lettuces, cucumbers, artichokes, kid- 
ney-beans, aſparagus, rape, creſſes, thyme, and 
all forts of ſmall ſallads and pot herbs. 

July. Cauliflowers, muſhrooms, ſalſify, ſcor- 
zonera, rocombole, garlick, onions, radiſhes, 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, creſſes, lettuce, 
purſlane, ſorrel, chervil, finochia, endive, celery, 
artichokes, ſprouts, cabbages, kidney-beans, 
beans, peas, mint, balm, thyme, and all forts of 
ſmall fallads and pot herbs. SET 
_ Auguſt. Radiſhes, potatoes, turnips, carrots, 
peas, falſify, ſcorzonera, ſhalots, garlick, onions, 

ndive, celery, beets, ſprouts, cauliflowers, cab- 
bages, artichokes, muſhrooms, beans, kidney- 
beans, lettuce, finochia, parſley, marjoram, ſa- 
vory, thyme, and all ſorts of ſmall ſallads and 
ſweet herbs. | | 
September. Beans, peas, falſify, ſcorzonera, 
garlick, leeks, onions, ſhalots, potatoes, tur- 
nips, Carrots, parſley, celery, endive, cardoons, 
cauliflowers, ſprouts, cabbages, artichokes, 
muſhrooms, kidney - beans, finochia, chervil, 
HC" Geez - ſorrel, 


1 . 


ſorrel, beets, lettuces, and all ſorts of ſmall 
fallads and ſoup herbs. | 

October. Salſify, ſkirrets, potatoes, turnips, 
parſnips, carrots, artichokes, cauliflowers, 
ſprouts, c2bbages, finochia, chervil, cardoons, 
endive, celery, rocombole, garlick, ſhalots, 
leeks, ſcorzonera, chard-beets, thyme, ſavory, 
lettuce, and all forts, of young ſallads and pot 
herbs. 

November. Rocombole, ſhalots, leeks, onions, 
ſcorzonera, ſalſify, ſkirret, potatoes, parſnips, 
turnips, carrots, parſley, cardoons, chard-beets, 
ſpinach, coleworts, ſprouts, ſavoys, cauliflowers, 
cabbages, Jeruſalem artichokes, creſſes, endive, 
chervil, lettuces, and all ſorts of ſmall fallads 
and pot herbs. | 

December. Turnips, parſnips, carrots, pur- 
ple and white brocoli, ſavoys, cabbages, ſhalots, 
onions, leeks, falfify, ſcorzonera, ſkirrets, pota- 
toes, parſley, ſpinach, beets, endive, celery, ro- 
combole, garlick, forced aſparagus, cardoons, 
creſſes, lettuces, thyme, and all forts of ſmall 
ſallads and pot herbs. 


PoUuL TRY and GAME. 


Fanuary. Pullets, fowls, chickens, tame pi- 
geons, capons, turkies, ſnipes, woodeocks, rab- 
bits, hares, partridges, and pheaſants. 

February. Fowls, pullets, capons, turkies, 

chickens, pigeons, tame rabbits, hares, ſnipes, 
woodcocks, partridges, and pheaſants. 
March. Tame rabbits, pigeons, ducklings, 
| chickens, fowls, capons, pallets, and turkies. 
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April. Chickens, fowls, pullets, pigeons, 
ducklings, leverets, and rabbits. 

May. Chickens, fowls, pullets, turkey poults, 
ducklings, green geeſe, leverets, and rabbits. 

Fune. Green geeſe, chickens, pullets, fowls, 
plovers, turkey poults, ducklings, wheat ears, 
leverets, and rabbits. 

July. Green geeſe, pigeons, chickens, fowls, 
pullets, ducklings, ducks, turkey poults, le- 
verets, rabbits, plovers, wheat cars, pheaſants, 
and young partridges. 

Auguſt. Turkey pouits, green geeſe, chickens, 
fowls, pullets, pigeons, rabbits, leverets, duck- 
lings, plovers, wheat-cars, wild ducks, and 
pheaſants. 

September. Ducks, chickens, fowls, pullets, 
turkies, geeſe, larks, pigeons, teais, rabbits, 
hares, partridges, and pheaſants. 

October. Chickens, fowls, pullets, pigeons, 
turkies, geeſe, ſnipes, woodcocks, widgeons, 
teals, wild ducks, rabbits, hares, larks, dotte- 
rels, partridges, and pheaſants. 

November. Pigeons, pullets, chickens, fowls, 
turkies, geeſe, larks, ſnipes, woodcocks, teals, 
widgeons, wild ducks, rabbits, hares, dotterels, 
partridges, and pheaſants. 

December. Fowls, capons, pigeons, pul- 
lets, turkies, geeſe, larks, ſnipes, woodcocks, 
rabbits, hares, chickens, dotterels, widgeons, 
teals, wild ducks, partridges, and pheaſants. 


F 
January. Cod, crawfiſh, eels, lampreys, 
perch, tench, carp, ſturgeon, ſkate, thornback, 
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turbot, plaice, flounders, ſoles, oyſters, prawns, 
crabs, lobſters, ſmelts, and whitings. [472 

February. Thotnback; turbot, flounders, 
plaice, ſturgeons, ſoles, cod, prawns, oyſters, 
crabs, lobſters, ſnelts, whitings, ſkate, craw- 
ih, lampreys, eels, carp, tench, and perch. 

Aarch. Tench, carp, mullets, eels, whitings, 
ſoles, ſkate, thornback; turbot, lobſtets, flound- 
ers, place, prawns, crawiith; and crabs: 

April. Crawſiſh, trout, tench, chub, carp, 
mullets, ſkate, foles, turbot, ſalmon, prawns, 
lobſters, crabs, ſmelts, and herrings. 

May. Chub, trout, eels, tench, carp, ſmelts, 
herrings, turbots, ſoles, ſalmon, prawns, crabs, 
crawfiſh, and lobſters. 

June. Eels, pike, tench, carp, trout, mac- 
karel, mullets, turbot, ſoles, ſalmon, ſmelts, 
lobſters, crawfiſh, prawns, and herrings. 

Truly. Mackarel, mullets, haddocks, cod, 
founders, place, ſoles, herrings, carp, ſalmon, 
ſkate, thornback, pike, tench, lobſters, eels, 
_ 1h, and prawns. 

Au _ Thnornbacks, ſkate, plaice, flound- 
ers, 8 cod, carp, pike, herrings, mac- 
Karel, mullets, oyſters, prawns, craw th, eels, 


and lobſters. 

September. Thornbacks, plaice, flounders, 
haddocks, cod, carp, falmon, ſmelts, 
{kate, oyſters, lobſters, pike, and teach. 

October. Brills, ſmelts, bearbet, holobert, 


dorees, perch, tench, carp, pike, gudgeons, 


oyſters, muſcles, cockles „ lobſters, and ſalmon 
trout. 


ſoles, 


November. 
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November. Salmon, bearbet, holoberts, dorees, 
gurnets, tench, pike, carp, ſmelts, falmon trout, 
muſcles, cockles, gudgeons, lobſters, and oyſters. 

December. Bearbet, holoberts, dose, ſtur- 
geon, gurnets, turbot, carp, ſoles, codlings, 


cod, tmelts, oyſters, Mp cockles, eels, and 


gudgeons. 


N. B. Beef, mutton, and veal, are in ſeaſdn 
all the year; houſe-lamb, in January, Febru- 
ary, March, November, and December; graſs- 
lamb, in April, May, June, July, Auguſt, Sep- 
tember, and October ; pork, in January, Febru- 
ary, March, September, October, November, 
and December; buck-veniſon, in June, July, 
Auguſt, and September ; and doe-veniton, in 
October, November, and December, 
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